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An Open Letter To Parents 


Camping —Its Serious Aspects 


By J. WILFORD ALLEN, M.D. 


President, National Association of Directors of Girls’ Camps 


Do you realize that in considering a sum- 
mer in camp for your daughter, you are plan- 
ning not two months of just recreation and 
good times but adding definitely to her train- 
ing for success in her future contact with life? 
The object of this letter is to direct the at- 
tention of parents to the serious importance 
of the training obtained in summer camps as 
it bears upon the development of the girl's 
personality and her future usefulness and 
happiness. There has been, perhaps, too 
much emphasis on the lighter side of camp- 
ing, the fun side, so that the camp's more 
serious import has been lost sight of and par- 
ents have not realized the intrinsic value in 
the education of their daughters of a Summer 
in a well conducted camp for girls. 


Do you know that the work of camp di- 
rectors and councillors is now considered a 
profession like teaching and that the Camp- 
ing Idea is so favorably believed in by our 
leading educators, that universities includ- 
ing Columbia and Boston University have 
instituted courses for training leaders in 
this field and that recently, Harvard Uni- 
versity conferred the doctor's degree for a 
thesis on camping? 


One of the outstanding aids’to education in 
the present day is the unremitting care and 
sane training which the girl obtainsin a 
Summer Camp, with a group of selected girls, 
under the care of an experienced Director 
and well-balanced college men and women, 
in the simple and inspiring environment of 
Che Great Outdoors. 


Just give this careful consideration—that 
much of a boy's and girl's education is gained 
outside of school; that character is developed 
more through play than by study and that in 
nine weeks of camping, a Director has the 
camper under his constant supervision more 
hours than the School teacher has in the 


entire school year. Food for thought? Yes 


indeed, for the parent who cares. 


I could paint for you true word pictures of 
the joys of the Summer Camp; the hikes, the 
swimming, canoeing and water sports, the 
camping trips and outdoor cooking, the ath- 
letics, the riding, the Council Ring, the nature 
lore and the many lasting friendships made, 
all of them adding to the health, happiness 
and education of the camper, (and we want 
our children to have all these things, for: they 
are essential) but beyond these may I point 
out the potent influences which the atmos- 
phere, government and companionship of a 
well conducted camp is bound to exert on the 
formation of the character of every boy and 
girlin the camp. I know for I've seen it over 
and over. Timid and bashful boys and girls, 
quickly learn a greater measure of self-confi- 
dence; the backward soon develop initiative: 
the self-centered and selfish soon change by 
reason of the steady pressure of public opin- 
ion, exerted by the members of the camp. 


One of my Councillors after speaking of 
camp athletics and the general good times 
says ‘‘There is another side to camp life which 
is more fundamental and that is the side 
which is not made by the exertion of the 
body but by the needs of the mind—a gentle- 
ness, a ‘home-making’ feeling, kindness, in- 
terest in others’ well being, a kindly service 
with and for others, and a consciousness of 
personal responsibility in and for the welfare 
of all, which constitutes spiritual force and 
power. This is the fundamental side of life 
at camp, and it should have special emphasis 
from every Director. 


There is no other way that you can defi- 
nitely add so much to the real education of 
your daughter in so short a time as you can 
in giving her a summer in a properly con- 
ducted camp. 


Meza Cl blece tac ® 
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FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


SUMMER SCHOOLS AND CAMPS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 











NEW YORK SCHOOL 


of MUSIC and ARTS 
150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 

All Branches of Music and the Arts Taught 
Day and Boarding Pupils 














, . 
Mrs. Boswell’s Residence 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
344 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive, New York City 
4 delightful home for pupils attending any New York 
school, college or studio, Eleetive Chaperonage. Catalogue. 
‘elephone Schuyler 3106 Seventh Year 





For Young Women. 

The Scudder School pay ‘and “poardins. 
7 buildings, 200 students. Unusual practical courses, 
) Preparatory and General. (2) Domestic Science. (3) 
Secretarial. (4) Social Welfare and Community Service. 
Gymnasium, swimming, etc. Address Miss R. B. Scudder 
Now York City, 244 W. 72d St.. at Riverside Drive. 


BRANTWOOD HALL , 


28 minutes from Grand Central Statlon. College preparatory and 
general courses 4 buildings, 8 acres in Westchester, the most 
yunty in America, with cultural advantages of New 
lose at hand. Steady growth of sixteen years, due 
1€ patron’s introducing another 


Makamere MERRILL'S 


Under the personal s 


vision of MRS. “MERRILL. FO R ry I R LS 
ORIENTA POINT, Box R, MAMARONECK, N. Y. 


DREW SEMINARY 





LAWRENCE PARK 





hiefly to or 








The Carme! School for Girls, on beautiful Lake Gleneida. 49 miles 
from New York. elevation. High scholastic Standing. 
Small classes. Genera! Athletics. 57th year. 


| and special courses. 
dress 


Moderate charges. For catalog 





ir. Clarence P. McClelland, Pres., Box 514, Carmel, N.Y. 


CAMP NEWAKA 


OSSINING SCHOOL For Girls 


We offer with diploma, Academic, College Preparatory, 

Art, Music, Dramatics, Secretarial and Home Making 
Courses. Separate school for young girls. 30 miles from 
New York. 5Ssth year. Address CLARA C. FULLER, 
Prin., Box 3-K, Ossining-on-Hudson, New York. 





Miss C. E. Mason’s S*urten, Schoo! 


“The Castle,’’ Tarrytown -on - Hudson, New York 
Only 40 


minutes from N. Y. City. Upper school for girls 13 to 25; 
chool for girls 7 to 13. Alldepartments. Vocational training 
din Summer School. Preparation for leading colleges. 

s C. E. Mason, LL.M., Lock Box 960. 


ilar address M 
THE ELY SCHOOL 


ELY COURT GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
In the country. One hour from New York. 








RONXVILLE, N. ¥. | 





HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS | » 


Thorough preparation for all 
colleges. Special one-year intensive course for college 
examinations. Horseback riding. All sport 

- and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 
0 Howard St., West Bridge\ rater, Mass. 


5 miles from Boston. 





Mount Jda School for Girls | 


Preparatory, finishing school. Exceptional 
opportunities, with a delightful home life. 
Send for Year Book. 

1670 Summit Street Newton, Mass. 


LASELL SEMINARY 

\ school that develops well-trained, healthful and 
esourceful womanhvod. Home Economics, Music, 
\rt, College Preparatory and Secretarial Course. 
Guy M. Winslow, Principal, 140 Woodiand Road, Auburndale, Mass. 








Centenary Collegiate Institute 











The Great 
Out-of-Doors 


Give your boy or girl the chance that 
perhaps you yourself missed—to know 
companionship with the great out-of- 
doors under the guidance of 
capable men and women. 

Let them store up energy for the 
school year ahead in the ideal en- 
vironment —a CAMP. But if the 
summer is to bring all it should in 
health, happiness and future good, 
choose carefully. 

have difficulty in finding a 
camp which meets your particular’ 
requirements, let us help you. Give 
full details; boy or girl, age, location, 
charges. This information is free. 
Enclose stamped return envelope and 
address :— 


wise 


If vou 


The Director, 


Camp Information Department 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 














For Girls. Gold Lake, Colorado 


Between Boulder and Estes Park. All the activitios of healthful 
camp life offered to a limited number. No extras. References 
required. vor booklet write to 
MA . VOORHEES, HELEN J. MACDONALD, Directors 
4602 2 McPherson Avenue, St. Loui 


BOOTHBAY CAMI 


MERRYMEETING a fos girls. Bi BRUSHWOOD for a 


Canoes—Boats—Games, ~ sal won with care 
Special cars from the W: 


A. R. WEBSTER, 1335 Cypress St., ‘CINCINNATI, OHIO 


» Missouri 





. 





’ Powers L 
Wetomachek Camps for Girls "overs Lake: 
Under the ™m ima yoment of The Chicago Normal Scho« 
sical Educati unior and Senior Camps, July and August 
for girls, 2. A strong force of trained counselors. 


ages 9 to 22. 
References required. Write for booklet. Address 
Chicago, III. 


Dept. R., S026 Greenwood Ave., 

lic C f i 
Catholic Camp for Girls | 
Beautift 11 location in Sawanghunk Mountains. Two hours from 
k City. Supervised camp activities — horseback ridir 
ng, all athletics and crafts. Terms $300. write Directress 
Camp Assawaghkemeck, Ursuline Sisters 

MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 


CAMP ROOKWOOD 


Giris camp on Lake Mowyn 
—— oe Horseb ack riding, unusual equipment—Tennis, Basket- 
ball, Baseball, Swimming with rafts, Diving ; and Arts and Craits 
For Bookie t address 
Chicago office, 1702 Stevens Building, Chicago, Illinois 

















MONICO, 
WISCONSIN 





For Girls CAMP TWA’NE-KO-TAH 


On Beautiful Lake Chautauqua, N. Y 
Ideal location, 1500 ft. elevation. All 
land and water sports, horseback riding, 
hiking, boating, dramatics, interpretative 
dancing, handic raft Girls under 18 yrs. 
Jr. & Sr. Depts. Write for booklet. 


REV. & MRS. R. CARL STOLL 





25 College Hill Snyder, N. Y. 





‘LOS ALAY 10S RANCH 


Seventh Summer Camp—In the High Timbered 
Rockies—Invigorating, Cool, Healthgiving 
A wonderfu 1Summer forthe boy. Think of it! Trips with pack 
t oe eee ky Mountain W T 





; os Mddeone 
A. J. CONNELL, Bicatin, be tae Ranch School 
Otowi, Sandoval County, New Mexico 

















[MONTE SSORI wycombe” 
1 hour from Phila.—2 hours from New York 
140 acres. Cottage plan 


Children 3 to 12 Years 


Pa. 


10th year. Here experience, results and reference combine to 
strengthen our organization. Your small children will profit 
by a healthy, happy summer under our Bo red supervision. 
Three distinct groups. Rate $200: A. W. Paist, Directress. 


Montessori First Boarding and Day School, Phila., Pa, 
























» follegee of Ait. Moat, 
ourna! 
» bathing. tonats, O77 


oneal 














“SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


catalog add I; 
Culv er, "Tadians 


ULVE 


Lake Maxin i 
CAMP ALGONQUIN 


Asquam Lake, H, 
In the tosthiils of the White Mountains 
The camp for boys who love nature and a wholesome, 
active, outdoor life. 38th year. For circular address 
EDWIN DE MERITTE, A. B., Director, 
1404 Raleigh Ave., NORFOLK, Va 








CAMP MINNEHAHA 


Home Care, Camp Fun for Girls 
Blue Birds, 8 to 12: r Rest Cam 


1 


Camp Fire Girls, 12 to 20. 
nature lore, v 





Seni 








Expert C. a Se og Crafts, ter sports, hi 
gypsying. 
MRS BELLE. “ABBOTT ROXBY, Bat Cave 





Camp Highland ‘re 


America’s Most Splendidty Equipped Boys’ Camp 
**Land of the Sky,’’ on the Celebrate - Agi eville Plateau 
near Hendersonville, N 


For catalog, address Georgia Military Acad 
CAMP. at Wayne, Me. For Boys—Three units— 


Limited membership. Where boys have the 
2 time of their lives under intelligent leade 





, College Park, Ga. 





1dd ress 


Supervisor Physical Education 
Board of Education Olean, N. Y. 








ship. For catalogue 





SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 








HILLSID 


5 miles from New York. 

college entrance examinations. 

courses. Organized athletics 
MARGARET A. BRENDLINGER, A. B. (Vassar) t Prin 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. B. (Smith 


General 





Norwalk, Conn. | 
FOR GIRLS | 


Preparation for | 


The Gateway 
A school for girls, offering regular college preparatory 
work. One year tutoring, General and Special cours: 5 
MISS ALICE E. REYNOLDS, Principal 
ST. RONAN TERRACE, NEW HAVEN. CONN 





PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown, Box 455, 








The Birmingham pe angen 
















FOR YOUNG 
ear New York. 49th vear Beechwood School ( Inc.) WomE N. A | Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation an ad 
ipment; ath We Ss, swim- Sultur rb of Phil ’ Prepara- | courses for girls not going to college. Gymn asit 
P rss. 1 P - -— + Ce -atory of } : Art, Oratory swimming pool, sleeping porch Catalogue ~ 
ifi e r ial courses. Oatalog on request. Domestic Arts and Sciences, Secretaryship, Gymnastics, Normal | MOULTON, A.B. Headmaster; A. R. GRIE R, President 
OR. nonanr 2. TREVORROW, Pres.,Box 98,Hackettstown,\.J. ees ned be Swimming ‘pool. Large new Gymnasium. Address Box 135, Birmingham, Pa. , 
New JERSEY, Englewood H A R e U M SCHOOL FOR GIRLS EDAR CREST * liege f ing ‘ 
Dw ig School for Girls poe ped or panmnanid | ‘ 4 BRYN MAWR, Cc preciate lit Bye 
stic Arts and Science Prepares for all leading ges. | “esate Pe build whe ~ 8 e 1 $s I ral Arts, 
| ber of pupils. Spacious grounds. Suburban to New Yr Phi la Catalog. Mrs Secretarial "Scienc eC, He us¢ rts lus Expres 
*ymnasium. Tennis, riding. Address Box 631 . Sas - " Se oa of School Exceptional Teacher Preparation. Address 
MISS E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal i. May Willis, B-P., Head of Academic Dept. WM. R. CURTIS, President, Punnegtoenta, Allentown 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 













1923 
Ithful and 


1jumnae 











Episcopal. Location he 








Martha Washington Seminary 


AAT For Young Women 





Advan- 


Junior 


beautiful estate. 
and country. 

High School forms. 
courses, Household 


Music, Expression, Art. 


Occupies 
tages of city 
Collegiate and 
Secretarial 
Science 

Se Outdoor sports, 

Address the Secretary, Oakcrest, Washington, — D. c. 





DIsTRic OF W ASHIN( 





NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY" romain. 
7 At P ¢ a 
iss. 'E. ‘AMENT. ul "at President, Box 195, Forest Glen, Maryland 


CHEVY CHASE SC HOOL 


tal are enjoyed 





Unique advantages ig nat nal cap 
at this residence sc} girl Ask r senat ror 
congressman about Chevy ¢ hase Meantin e for 
catalog. Addre 8 CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, B xR Fre ler 
Ernest Farrington, Ph -Headmaster, Washington, D.« 


Colonial School ‘ ogi ent cy 


$ ience and S t Mus Art 
V Athlet 

MISS JESSIE TRUMAN, Associate Principal. 

1535 Eighteenth Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Gunston Hall 


A Schoo! fe Establish: ’ 
coon. Beverley R. Mason, Prineinns 
1908 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 











VIRGINIA A INTERMONT Cc 


“OLLEGE 











For Girls and Young Women. ‘th ye: 
& Jr. College Musie, Art, Expressior “Do mestic Scier 
and Secretarial Courses. ‘Bracing climat Alt. 1,900 f 
Gym., Swimming pool, new dormitory with private baths 
Rate $00. Va., Bristol, Box 45, H. G. Nofisinger, A. M., Pres 
Brenau College Conservatory 
is Oe a stat oe : 5 ‘ 
ai clence. pi 
t ew as 





sv 


‘Address, "Box ¥. 


"BRENAU, rainesville, Ga. 








For Girls and 
Young Women 


Ww ARD- _BELMONT 


Offers course of study embracing tw« 
vears of c Meets exacting demands of a most 

diserim inating patronage. For information address 
THE SECRETARY, Belmont oes Box 4, Nashville, Tenn. 


a six-year 
nllege 


Phirty-se 


Starrett School for Girls i pain 


IN 


FRANCES ‘SHIMER SCHOOL 


I 


"Rev Wm. P. McKee, Dean, Box 653 Mt. ne oll, tl 


LENOX, aL. 


MRS. LOUISE M. ‘THOMAS, Principal 
Box 1022 KIRKWOOD, MO 


L INDE NWOOD c OL L E GE 
Music Department of unexcelled merit. 


ST. CHARLES, MO. 


J. L. ROEMER, Pres., Box 1022, 


SEFTON ceeaesees Cc. 


COLLEGE ® cw 


Miss E F Roberts, 
St. Andre 








THE MARY | LYON SCHOOL A Country Schoo 


r ory ollege High scholastic standards 
Music Art, , inguages, Home-making Sciences, Out 
door sports it musey moeing. Seven Gables oo 
Sel 1 W like iff-Graduate School. Write for catalo 


MR. and MRS. H. M. CRIST, Principals, Box 1532, SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 





BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 4 select. school 
nvenient to Nev York end Pajiedeipaie, 
and general courses wo ars 


Secretarial work. 


ris c'¢ 

( ition preparator 
x s x 

I t \ ral s nds ng t 
CLAUDE N, WYANT, Principal, Box 257, Bethlehem, Pa. 


60th Year “A School of Distinction” $600 


Southern College 


Junior College and Finishing Courses 
Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M 240 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


‘SULLINS COLLEGE, Bristol, Vieginia 


| 


} pert instructi 
| whenever vacancies occur. 





SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


MASSEE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


52 minutes from New York on Long Island Sound 
Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. Junior 
Department for eave 7 to 14. One teacher to every 12 
boys. Athletics and all outdoor sports. 16-acre campus. 
W.W.Massee, Ph.D., Box R, Shippan Point, Stamford,Conn. 





ROXBURY (c.ctix3% 
Cheshire School 
Classes limite dl to five boys. Hard work required Ex- 
m mentally and physica Boys enter 
For catalog, address 

W. L. FERRIS, A.B., Headmaster, fetey School, ‘he, Cheshire, Coan. 


Suffield aSchool for Boys 


HOBART G. TRUESDELL, A. M., Pd. D., 
13 Main Street SUFFIELD, CONN. 


THE eee SCHOOL 


ls. Ide ynand 
ictior ‘Sone thet 
- References 









fteen fe 
pme A 00 feet. Tho hir 
Wint rt. Horses and ponies. Rates $10¢ 


EARLE EVERETT SARCKA, Headmaster, P. 0. 529, Litchfield, Conn. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
BRIG. GENERAL MILTON F. DAVIS, SUPT. 














College Preparatory and Jur Schools. High Scholastic Standards 
Normal Military Training discipline, Supervised athletics, In- 
fantry, Cavalry, Cadet Band. Commercial Courses, Manual Training 











FOR GIRLS. High School and Junior College Courses, 
~ s x. xpression, Domestic Science, etc. New build. 
a er ‘oom connecting nath. Swimming Pool ages 0 
H. rse-back ri ai ne Mountain climate. Students from Prepares Boys for Ce one a Businene yt plneses. Military 
40 states WwW. E. MARTIN, ‘Ph. D., Pres., Box E. | training. Athle or boys unde 
| WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A.M., Prin. 





HOLLINS COLLEGE for Women 
HOLLINS, VIRGINIA 

ed 1842. Standard College Courses for Bachelor 

ind pe helor rey : usic de ~~ Admission by 

exam WM students. For catalogue 

M. ESTES COCKE, Seenethen, Box 362. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE for YOUNG WOMEN 
Ox F 








, ROANOKE, VA 
i the Valley of * rginia, famed for he alth and beauty. 
tive, Preparator and f i) Junior College courses, 
ae sic, Art, Express mestic Science Catalogue. 
Address MATTIE HARRIS, President 
Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS, BOATWRIGHT. Vice-President. 





Southern Seminary for Girls and Young Women 








FAIRFAX HALL © Hides Homatio, “cn 


re 


JOHN nope MAXWELL, 
President, Fairfax Hall, Box B, BASIC, VA 





GULF-PARK ‘COLLEGE By-the-Sea 


! H Econ s, Secret c 


P . 1 po rts. Student bod hig? 
Cat request. Box W. Gulfport, Miss. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 


eee distinct schools to meet special needs of 
ildren who require individual instruction. 


DEVEREUX SCHOOLS, BOX R, BERWYN, PA. 





HIL DREN sail receptive to knowl- 
edge by corrective medical treatment. 
Training and teaching. Send for booklet. 
“Marydell,” Langhorne, Bucks Co., Pa. 


For Nervous and Backward | Children | 


ind School on a beautiful Country 
1 the famous Blue Grass Region of Kentucky 
ildings— Cottage Plan. Write for illustrative 

Dr. John P. Stewart, Box P, Frankfort, Ky. 


Home 











MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

Ind jual training will develop the child v 

progress satisfactoril 44 miles from Phila., 
MOLLIE WOODS HARE, Principal 

Langhorne, Pa. 


ho does not 
Booklet 


Box 166 








|CASCADILLA A eel a2” 


SAINT JOHN Ss SCHOOL 
\ | MANLIUS cSitepteutn pena nt 





ses. Athletics Gymnasiu 
W kr nS 1 re “ Enr nent 125. Summer session 
Write tor gs 
THE CASCADILLA SCHOOLS, Box 138, Ithaca. N. ¥ 








r Syracuse mer st K 
‘3 eges T roughly equippe Well « 
Busines Junior school for boys 10 to 14. 34 years unc 


present x ent. Catalogue. _Address 
Gen. Wm. Verbeck, Pres., Box 93, Manlius, N.Y. 




















NEW JERSEY, Bordentown-on-the- Delaware, Drawer 
Bordentown Military Institute, ee 
vid lat n Pepys taught how t0 a 1) Sve 
Supervised athletics. 38th ye I tal 

Coun. F. BD. LANDON, Principal ‘and Commandant. 
a SSELE CARY SCHOOL 
‘ I ic of sbedi order! ur I 
reliance St and 5 42 $ 
P} 66 miles. ‘The . 


MAJOR CHARLES M. DUNCAN, Box 318, Freel se 2 


KINGS SLEY SCHOOL 








ys’ college preparatory school, Small classes 
c i se personal supervision. Upper and Lower Schoo! 
miles from New athletics, Catalog 


York. All 
F, 


“admaster, Box Essex Feils, N. s 


Address He 


Roosevelt Military Academy 





Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Americanism 
of Theodore Roosevelt Strong Outdoor life: ong. sae be e 
curriculum, /:¢s éeys for “ip. Senior and Juni 
Schools. _Catalo 

John K. Carvingten, sesamanehasibe West Englewood, N. J. 





Wenonah Military Academy 
12 s f Philadelphia. Well chosen te <y 3 #. 

f ge or business. Special School for Jun 
Clayton A. Snyder, Supt. C. Meade Lorence, 
Box 404, Wenensh, New | dorsey 
For the all-around educa- 

tion of manly boys. Athletic 

sports. 60-acre campus, 

college and business life. Moderat: 
»| for boys from 11 to 14, 

Box 3-F, 3-F, Hightstown, N. J. 








Prepares for 
rates. Lower scho 


Roger W. ‘Swetiand, Headmast er, 











ttsburg! 
Separa Jur ni 
a Inc dividual 





he 
"hr 1s truction. Chara: 


Building Suprem 


Box 18, ‘NEW ‘BLOOMFIELD, PA. 


'SWA RTH MORE i ee 


or life's work. Inculcates “‘man-mak 





oe , i athletic spirit Spacious gro 


. igs. J ior Dept 14. Write for catalog 
Ww. P. TOMLINSON, M. A., po 18, Swarthmore, Pa 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 











WORCESTER, 





WORCESTER ACADEMY /°R bors oF asmiry 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WITH COLLEGE VISION 








VIRGINIA, Waynesboro 


Fishburne Military School siscsswier OTT c . 








der U. S. War Department. New $250,000 fireproof equ 
Diploma admits to all ees. Rate $600. Spring encampme nt 
near famous caverns at Grottoes. Catalog. Maj. MORGAN H. 
HUDGINS, Prin., Box 420 





argest private 
emy in the East. 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 








Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Uni ies, oor 
ernment Acat or Business. Gyuinasium, swir ng pool 
and athletic $50 00 a er Charges $600. 





COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, 8. $., Pres., “box a, ‘(Kable Station), STAUNTON, VA. 





Greenbrier Military School (Presbyterian) 

Modern school with expert instructors. 2300 ft. eleva- 

tion, on Main Line C. & O. R. R. Station Ronceverte 

25,000 on new buildings and improvements this year. 
a mnasium. Terms $00. Catalog. Address 


. B. MOORE, A. M., Prin., Box 21, LEWISBURG, W. VA. 


Kentucky Military Institute 


with a Winter Home in Florida 
The new idea in education combines sightseeing with 
school work. Outdoor life means physical and moral 
gain. Your boy merits these. For special information 
write Box 104, Lyndon, Ky. 


CASTLE HEIGHTS MILITARY ACADEMY 


—the South’s best equipped school. Strong faculty gives 
sympathetic intelligent leadership over boys. igh 
scholarship, clean athletics, Your boy is entitled to 
see our catalogue. 


COL. C. M. MATHIS, Pres., Box 114, LEBANON, TENN, 


CoOL. 











Tennessee Military Institute 


Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn. 
You owe it to society, yourself, and your boy to choose 
with utmost care the school which will help mould him. 
Tennessee Military Institute is**The South's Best Known 
Military School."’ Our catalog will help you to choose wisely. Write. 


MIAMI MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Box 91, Germantown, Ohio 
Thirty-eighth year. Junior College and Preparatory 
Courses. - Lower School. 


ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President 
OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


High, beautiful location. Military drill subordi- 
nate to academic work Lower school for younger 
boys. Certificates admit to colleges, Athletics. 

A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent 
Box 27, COLLEGE HILL, OHIO (Near Cincinnati 








acad- | 





LAKE FOREST — Non |] 


Strictly College Preparatory juan for Boys 
Prepares for any University. Beautiful location on Lake 
Michigan—one hour north of Chicago. Modern Build- 
ings—all athletics—annual charge $950. John Wayne 
Richards, Box 156, Headmaster, Lake Forest, illinois. 


Military | 





Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 


Endowed Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
The distinctive advantages and methods offered by this 
College Preparatory School will prove of interest to dis- 
criminating parents. Col. R. P. Davidson, President. 





ded 





Blackstone Military Academy | 


College Pre par atory and home school 
Piedmont section of Virginia. Full 
New fire proof Administr atic : 4 
plete Gymnasium 


ready n $52 
logue COL. E. S. tieon, "president. “pox H. “Heda, ‘Va. 


RANDOLPH- MACON ACADEMY (Military ) 


Commercial Courses. 


oe Ry “4 = — 


address 








A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. In the 
Valley of \ eee $200,000 Equipment. Prepares for College 
or Scientific Schools poner fiegpeded TRAINING. Gymnasium and 
Athletics. 0 ist session opened September 19th. Address 


Chas. L. Molten. A.M., Principal, Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 


Porter Military Academy Established 
in 1867. A national school. Boys from 15 states and 
arty ign countries. Officers detailed from U.S. Army 
R. T.C. and Nav: il Units. Prepares for college or 
te siness. $70,000 improvements recently. Catalog. 
Rev. WALTER MitTcHELL, D. D., Box P, Charleston, South Carolina. 








Riverside 


A military academy of the highest grade, fifty miles 
north of Atlanta. In Blue Ridge foothills. Personal su- 
| 2 bary maes Compulsory Gymnasium Work. R.O.T.C. unit 

ndividual instruction; all athletics. For catalog address 


Box R, Gainesville, Georgia. 





Half-r 


lipment 


The Columbia Military np pana 








R.O | 





Write for « 
TENNESSEE, Colum 


talogue 


ia, Box 50¢ 





While”you are shivering up north Gulf Coast Academy 
boys are going in swimming and have been enjoying out- 
door life all winter. Study, athletics, water sports 
Strong, College-bred faculty. 


GULF COAST MILITARY ACADEMY 
R-6 GULFPORT, MISS. 
Athle y fields and equipment 


MARION INSTITUTE Atilcttc Selde and cautpment 


cadet to play the games that make men. The Marion 
plan works for sound scholarship and Christian culture. 
For catalog aud booklet 


COL. W. L. MURFEE, Pres., Box N. MARION, 


MORGAN PARK 





address 


ALA. 








MILITARY ACADEMY, Col. H.D Abells, Supt., Box 1800, 
Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 50th an sary year. Character 
building. tional guidance His che slastic standards. 





Voc 
Individaal attention 


WESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


A school where scholastic attainment is the goal. Boys 

thoroughly prepared for college, technical schools or 

business. Supervised athletics. Capacity taxed annually. 
Catalog on request. COL. G. D. EATON, Supt. 








ILLINOIS, ALTON, Box 55, Mags. R. L. Jackson, Prin. 
WISCONSIN, Waukesha County, Delafield. 

St. John’s 5 Military Academy, Rusby 

Eminently fitted for traini An in boys. Thorough scholas 


tic and military inst 
in Waukesha County 





tion. Sit 





igh, well- drained gr 


Lake reg Catalogue, Box 





5-¢ 





Kemper Military School "3733 
Trains for leadership by a comprehensive system of ath- 
letic, military and general activities that reach every 
boy An Honor System that builds character. Eighth 
srade and high school. For catalogue address 

754 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 





Missouri Military Academy 
i iy nit mi e = tye E ad 
For sauliaine hid m5 


Col. E. y. ae Pres., Box (24, Mexico, Missouri 


Shattuck School (€piscopal) 


\ school that knows boys’ physical and mental needs, 
Prepares for best colleges or business, Allathletics. Mil- 
t frill, Sith year. 


Address BOX R, 


thro igh iref 








FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA, 





Page Military Academy 
A big school for little boys. Military adapted to 
small boy needs. Ages 5 to 14, 
mon branches. Intimate House Mother care. Catalog. 
Box 939, Route 7, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


ASpecial School Exclusively for Primary and Grammar 
Sch | Boys. In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle 
cl Jutdoor swimming pool. Supervised rifle practice. 
Summer term and camp. 
Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Gox 306 R, 





Palo Alto, Calif. 





Thorough in com- | 







Pee Military Academy 


boys, 43 miles fron 
by colleges. Gyn 

fields. Junior Barracks 
oys. Catalogs. Address 
Supt., Is2 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 





1 
Col, 8S. Sellers, 








Summer Camps 


The training gecely ed in a summer camp 
is now recognized by thoughtful teachers 
and parents as a vital part of education. 
Read “Camping — Its Serious Aspects” 
by Dr. J. Wilford Allen, President of the 
National Association of Directors of 
Girls’ Camps, on page 7 of this issue. 
Our Camp Information Department will 


gladly help you in the se lection « of a camp. 
State location, whether for boy or girl, age 


and special features desired. Enclose 
stamped return envelope and address the 
Director ; 


Camp Information Department 


Tue Rev Book MaGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 











for boys in healthful 








pp JT - 


PEIRCE 
SCHOOL - 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION | 


We oll begun is half done—and the young man or woman 
who begins a career with a course at Peirce School has 
advanced a long way on the road to success, é 
COURSES OF STUDY 7 
By SINESS ADMINISTRATION (two years), — 
rs) 


— | oS 











pond year 
RETARIAL (one to two years) 
PENOGRAPHIC (six to nine months) 
LESMANSHIP (one year 

TEACHER TRAINING (one to two years). 
Write for 58th Year Book. Address 


The Director, Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia 
— 
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Professional Commerce 
Course In Two Years 


intensive Two-Year Day Course covers 
Constructive, Advanced, Income Tax, and Cost 
Accounting ; Business Law; Business English : 
Elementary and Advanced Economics, and 
Business Mathematics. Prepares for executive 
positions and C. P. A. examination. Also Eve- 
ning Classes. Write for catalog, specifying 


classes interested in. 
WALTON SCHL 
ERCE 


York: 29 West 43rd Street 
252-262 Maasncoit Bldg. 


Our 


New 
Chicago: 














—_ University School of Commerce 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Summer Session begins July 2 
Methods of teaching Commercial Subjects: 
ness Administration, 
courses are offered. 

Fall Term begins September 4. 
Students are assisted to part-time employment, 
Send for application blank and free circular 
explaining all courses in School of ( ommerce, 


ACE INSTITUTE 


Accountancy and Business Administration 
Day and Evening byte iy preparing for profe ssional Ac 

countancy practice and for executi positions in Busi- 
ness, are constantly available. Write for Bulletin R 


Hudson Terminal, 30 Church St., New York 


Burdett College, Boston, Mass. 


Two-year resident courses (College grade 
ministration; Accounting: Secretarial 

young men and women of executive 
demand. 





Busi- 
Accounting and Secretarial 




















Founded 
1879 


Business Ad- 
A training for 
calibre. Graduates in 
Send for special eatalogue to J. D. Smith, Asst. Seev 





American Business College. 
ness pursuit. Acc ntigng, Bi 






and Teachers’ courses. Both sex 
sccessful men. Open all year. Enter ar zg 
NEW YORK, Poughkeepsie, Box 646. Cc ZAINES 





Bryant & Stratton Business College 


66th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Specia! 
Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher 
up. Address principal for catalog. 

BOX R, 116 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 








UNIVERSITY 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY § o2°,f ©, "es 


institut ns 
ing in the U. S. Summer school 











ypens May 29, 1923 and 
will continue for 12 weeks. Thorough instruction at 
Lowest Expense. Catalog free. Address Dept. 10, 
University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind 





SCHOOLS F FOR “SMALL CHILDREN 


ST. ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES 


A MOTHER SCHOOL 
) Open allyear. Children 3 to 12. One hour 
ew York. Usual studies Out mae sports 
$600 covers expenses of School Ye: 
Mrs. W. B. Stoddard, Directress, Box R, Noroton, Conn. 


HERWOOD SCHOOL 





Epiecopal 


from 





for children. Ist to 8th grade. Day and 
Boarding Dept. Careful oversight. Mod- 
ern Building. Beautiful location. Apply for 
Catalog:- 5025 Sheridan Rd.. Chicago. 
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MUSIC, ORATORY. ART. DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 











> 
2 
2 





at 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The Leading Institution for 
Dram atic and E ea Ei oe 


A TEACHER'S ; Sun MER COURSE 


tre Arts, Stage Crafts, < 


e from SECRETARY 


ALAR ARR RAL 





a 














ALVIENE »: 


Each Gopenqmes nt a 


tself 


R. Cc. 


IRWIN, Secretary 
43 W. 72nd St., belween B'way and Central Park West, 


SCHOOLS—Est. 20 Years 
bys eae Authority on 
DRAMATIC 


PHOTO-PLAY 


DANCE ARTS 


New York 








American Conservatory 
‘ f and Dramatic Art 
nitory 
Appl 





pooch ng E 


FREE MAS rek’ SC “HOOL. 
R. B. 839 North Sesrhoon Savect. 








Cincinnati 


Jona J. oy vee. ., 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ott. 


Ly ceum n Arts Conservatory (inc.) 


Write fi 
~ 


1160 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 43, Chicago, Illinois. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY —CHICAGO 


AN ete aighr oF NATIONAL nibssig oes 


Eig ty 
a 

nroll NOW 

Chicago 


Conservatory of Music 





and 
The Registrar, 


Louisville Conservatory of Music 


Mr enter 
in all branches 





242 W. Pea Louisrille, 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


ols ne ard te, Cr 


mt piace 
‘Ithaca, N. Y. 


urses 
ruages 


2on request 











Conway megs by Band School, sas 


Conway co 


enter at an 
lin, Orga 
Di 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


nts of 
Preparator! 











FRANK DAMROSCH, ‘Director 
t ‘ NEW YORK CITY 





The Netisnal Schoo 


The oldest cl 
Englis th, : 


F< 
. Pesaapleenie, Philadelphia. 


ick Conway, 

Director. 
of schoo 

inst 


arane 


Detroit Comneresieey of Music 


dents 


st 


Byron W. King’s School of Oratory 


Speech 
s, Pitts 


of ELOCUTION 
and ORATORY 


“0. C. $! CEMALER, 





School :«: Theatre 


TARESHOLD PLAYHOUSE 
and Children’s Saturday Theatre 
DIRECTORS DIRECTORS 
Clare Tree Major oe en 
Walter Hampde isie Ferguson 
}- a ad a “~. _ Brock Pemberton 
yeorge Arliss “ Be. 
Ernest Truex 


maaan ge nes Wm. Lyon Phelps 
Robert E. Jones Jose Ruben 
Kenneth Macgowan Grant Mitchell 
Arthur Hopkins Hassard Short 
Arthur Hohl Stuart Walker 
Six months’ stock « xpe rience before grad- 
uation— Professional Directors Only — 
Scenic Design ~ Production — Dancing— 
Fenci i <n mime. Veice Develop~ 


ent — Shakes pearean Re adit ig, Ete 
Next Term Opens March 26th 
571 Lexington Ave., New York City 

















i ae] . CHALIF 


e of DANCING 
‘, wz Ast 
Sencine 
* Tadmire your energy and work.”* 
a vate "eric 


163-165 West é7th Street, N.Y. 





The New York 


Y ‘ 
ELECTRICAL 
al ‘ 
SCHOOL 
Established 1902 
Registered by State Department 
of Education 
The N. Y. Electrical School is the pioneer and 
premier schoo! of the “Learn by Doing’? method, 
When you have completed this Course you will 
be fully qualified to handle ALL branches of Flec- 
tricalindustry. The equipment of this school is 
unequalled and up-to-the-minute. Open all year. 


Send for catalogue. 


37 West 17th St. New York City 








IN A FEW 
Civil Engineering wonrns 
“Outdoor Training for an Outdoor Profession.” 
The Pan-American Engineering School 
37 West 17th Street NEW YORK CITY 








ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
Condensed Course. A apie 9 in 
ry and ip- 





one year. Thx tical 
ions = cons 


ep ite for tal 














BLISS 
ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


4 1 3 Sanoee Ave., Washington, o.c. 











The Art Institute 
Art Schoo of Chicago 
Write Registrar for Particulars 
ART SCHOOL, ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Dept. 3 Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 








New York School of Fine and Applied Art 

New York and Paris Professional and International 
Register now, N.Y. School, Jan. 15th; Paris School, March 1st 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Circulars sent 
Address: 2239 Broadway, New York City 











PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





The Staten Island Hospital, NewYork 


Offers a complete course in nursing with allowance 
from start; $15 first year; $18 second year; $20 third 
year. Uniforms and books furnished; attractive 
nurses’ home; board and laundry. Nine hours per day. 





Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 


Training school for Nurses, short course in obstetrics 


to bee nners or Post-graduates. Or affiliated 2-year Gen. | 


eral course. Liberal allowance, room, board, washing 


1902 s. Kedzie Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


covering Board, Room, 
Free Scholarships ins teact. Reem. 
. oney: granted a fey 
educated women aged 19 to 35, while learning Nursi: tes 
Pr fexsion OUR graduates receive var gem mg 











Enje le school life. Write for de : ept. K. 
Supt. of Nurses, HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, CHICAGO 








Training School for Nurses }'*h"* nae 

credited 3-year course. Entrance Requireme mates y 
] titness, 4 years’ High &« hool or its equivaler Text- 

books, uniforms, room, board and monthly alow: ance 

during training Stu dent Loan Func 

Dept. 103, MICHAEL REESE Hosprrat, Chicago, ml 











Useful and Remunerative Career For Women 





Write for Prospectus. We will tell you how to 

! me a Competent Laborato: Technician in a 
time. There isn’t another field that we kno 

th it offers s lars and pleasant occupation com- 





for our Graduates than we can fi 


Gradwoht School of Laboratory Technique 


le to this e have constantly more good 
till 





3516 Lucas Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 

















sch ols « 











KEYSTONE INSTITUTE “"#e,g5nvice 


A fully equipped school with 2-year courses in Elec- 
trical Engineering, Mechanical ‘E ngineering, Account- 
ing and Business Administration. 16 weeks’ course in 
Automotive Mechanics. Day and night classes, Address 
THE REGISTRAR, 133 N. 4th Street, READING, PA. 


TRI STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance 
examinations. High School Diploma not required. Com- 

1ct Courses made up of essentials only. Expenses low. 
Fo fr catalog address 500 Park Avenue, Angola, Ind. 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 AWEEK 
Three to_six months’ course. 
Motion Picture, Commer- 
cial, Portraiture. Practical 
instruction. Modern — nt. 
Ask for Catalog No. 37 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
141 W. 36 St. 630 So. Wabash Ave. 505 State St 


COSTUME DESIGN 


Send today for booklet telling all about Mr. Brown's 
Parisian course and the opportunities offered by this 
fascinating profession. 


BROW N°S tAte* **7z1S5 
American College of Physical Education 


Two-year course. Equips for positions in schools, 
gymnasiums, ete. Free graduate placing bureau 
Gymnasium. Catalog. 

Address Dept. R-3, 4622 Grand Bivd., Chicago, III. 


PHYSICAL EDU CATION 


For Women (accredited). Summer school July 2 
gust 11, > Apply now. Strong Facult Splendid se 
tories. 2-year Normal Course. Catalogue and book of views--free 
( "hic age » Normé il School of Physical Education. 
Dept. 24, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, Llinois 


The Sargent School ti. eeycis: 
Established 1881 Booklet om request 


D. A. SARGENT L. W. SARGENT 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


n AND ELEMENTAR Y 























National Kindergarter 


LEGE 
36th year Accredited, Sunteie ? se = ol June Is 
August 10. Two and three-year courses. Six Dormito: 
on College grounds. Write for Bulletin and Book 
Views. 
Dept. 92. 29H Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illin 














f national reputation advertise in The Red Book Magazine, In these pages you 


ll find announcements of the countries best. If you need he[p in choosing a school to train you 
for your life’s work, we will gladly put our intimate knowledge at your disposal. Most of these 
Schoo!s accept pupils at several times during the year and others you may enter any day. Please t 





u if exact age, education and location of school wished. Enclose stamped return envelope, and 
Director School Depa riment 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 


“For other Professional Schools see Page 148 


33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Is Your Time Worth $50 an Hour? 


IFTY DOLLARS AN HOUR would be a 
mighty satisfactory price to receive for your 
time, wouldn’t it? Yet, as a matter of fact, 

it may easily be within your power to invest a cer- 
tain portion of your time in a way that, provided 
Ou are sincere and conscientious, will surely 
ring you that return—very possibly even more. 


Some time ago, an analysis of the relation of 
education to earning power—made by one of the 
largest philanthropic organizations in the coun- 

—demonstrated the fact that the average 
adult gets back in increased earnings the sum 
of thirty dollars for every hour spent in well 
directed study. 


That certainly throws a new light on study 
habits, doesn’t it? But read what follows. 


This university trains men in their spare hours 
at home for specialized activities in the higher 
fields of business. Its resources of over seven 
anda half million dollars make possible the main- 
tenance of staffs comprising many of the leading 
business specialists in the country. 


It conducts its training by the LaSalle Problem 
Method—distinctive with this university—where- 
by the student gains not ‘‘book learning’’ but 
actual practice and experience, at every stage 
of his progress. He learns todo by doing. To 
all intents, from the moment he begins he is 
actually performing the work of the position he 
is training to fill. 


Naturally you would expect the rewards to be 
higher for the man who trains this way than for 
the man who follows a less intensive—a less 
practical method. 


The facts show that the gains ave greater. 


It is a matter of record--established by the 
facts in our files—files built out of the experience 
of the four hundred thousand men who have 
enrolled with LaSalle—that the time invested 
in the study of any highly specialized LaSalle 
course by the average member who completes 
that training, returns him in increased earnings 
not less than $50 an hour. 





Indeed, we have many reports showing that 
spare hours spent at home with LaSalle training 
have resulted in increased earnings which—when 


apportioned over the ordinary period of a man's 
business activity—would show a return in excess 
of $100 an hour. 


Such reports are by no means unusual. 


But it is safe for avy man to expect—and with 
every prospect of realization—that with diligence 
and sincerity he can make the time he devotes 
to acquiring LaSalle training yield him returns 
at the rate of $50 for each hour so invested. 


LaSalle has no magic formula—no marvelous 
cure-all. 


All that it does—as witnessed by the progress- 
records of 400,000 men—is to provide an effective 
way to help men help themselves. — Which is all 
the right man weeds. 


But that, as we see it, is a mighty big, a vitally 
important task and we feel and realize the full 
necessity of living up to the tremendous obliga- 
tion it carries—because it is our job as it is our 
privilege to serve one of the most sacred things 
in human life—ambition. 

To the man who * 
means nothing. 

But to the man who is looking for 
this institution has a message. 


doesn’t care,’’ LaSalle 


the way,”’ 







H President _ 
LaSalle Extension University 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. R-3 Chicago, Illinois 
Upon reanest, the book ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion 
In One, 1d material completely descriptive of 
the course and service that interests you, will 
gladly be sent without cost or obligation. Just 
indicate your choice by checking, and write 
below your name and address. 
O Business Management O Modern Business Corre- 
O Modern Salesmanship spondence and Practice 
O Higher Accountancy O Modern Foremanship 
O Law—Degree of LL.B. and Production Methods 
O Traffic Management O Personnel and Employ- 
O Railway Station ment Management 
Management O Expert Bookkeeping 
O Commercial Law O Business English 
O Industrial Management O Commercial Spanish 
Efficiency O Effective Speaking 
O Banking and Finance OC. FP. A, Coaching 


LA SALLE 
EXTENSION 
UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
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The Secret 
of the 


Sampler 


is in the background of eighty years—three genera- 
tions of fine ideals in candymaking. 

The success of the Sampler is due not only to 
the quality of the chocolates and confections inside, 
but to the happy choice of the ten kinds in the 
seventeen ounce package, called by courtesy a 
“pound.” 

It is the continent-covering candy, sold in all 
those selected stores (usually the best drug stores 
in every community), that are agents for the sale 
of Whitman’s Chocolates. 

The Sampler is a liberal education in quality- 
sweets. it points the way to equally individual 
and meritorious assortments, made, packed, sealed 
and guaranteed by Whitman’s. 





STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Also makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
New York Branch: 215 W. 33rd St. Chicago Branch: 1537 Michigan Ave., South 
San Francisco Branch: 449 Minna St. 
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WANDA HAWLEY 
Film Star 


Photograph by Sykes, Chicago 
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BELLE BENNETT 
in “Lawful Larceny’’ 
Photograph by White Studio, New York 
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REGINA QUINN 


Film Star 
y Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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GRACE MOORE 
m “Up in the Clouds"’ 
Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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ANN FORREST 
Film Star 


Photograph by Nickolas Muray, New York 
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BILLY DOVE 
j Film Star 


Photo hy Alfred Cheney Johnston, New York 

































The Same Old Truth 


By ~ANGELO PATRI 


Decoration by Joun ScoTT WILLIAMS 


“No, I don’t put much stock in religion,” said the old 
business man to the lawyer as they strolled to the first 
tee. “Haven't been inside a church since I was married.” 


“Nor I. Get along just as well without it. Can't 
swallow all the things the preacher says. Don’t jibe 
with life.” 

“No. Not much use drilling rules into your head 
Sundays, only to find they don’t hold on week days.” 

“Exactly. There goes Snathe. Glad we missed him. 
Seems to have difficulty counting his score.” 


“Perhaps he never learned to count beyond three 
when he was a kid. What you learn as a kid, sticks 
to you all through life, they say.” 

“Doesn't it? When I was a little fellow, my mother 
used to pound that into me. Play your game straight 
or quit, she’d say. She hated cheating. I'm a bit super- 
stitious about it myself. Can’t get by with it somehow. 


“If I found myself playing with a chap who forgot a 
stroke or two, I'd be tempted to do the same thing, I’m 
afraid. I'd argue that it wasa legitimate handicap, and all 
that. But assure as I should do it once,I'd dub the next 
hole. Couldn’t fail. I'd be afraid to do it a second time, 
because I know it would spoil my game. Superstitious.” 





“You know, I'm a bit superstitious like that myself,” 


his friend replied. “In other ways! I know what you 
mean, all right. When I go down to the office in the 
morning, lots of times I'm not feeling just right. Awful 
grouch on, until about ten o'clock. 


“Well sir, I want to tell you that if I say or doa mean 
thing to any of the boys in the office, or snap at the 
stenographer, something goes wrong straight off. Fact! 
Got so I don’t dare to be mean. Pay for ‘it every time. 
Guess everybody has some superstition.” 


They walked on together for a time, thoughtfully 
silent: Then the lawyer chuckled and said:: “Just 
struck me. What we are calling ‘superstition’ is what 
our mothers used to call religion.” 


“Come to think of it, maybe it is,” agreed the old 
business man. 


Though we wander from the church edifice on Sun- 
day mornings farther than we ought, we never get very 
far from what we learned from our mothers when we 
were little. They called it religion, and we call it 
“ethics” or “morality” or “good business” or even 
“superstition.” But it is the same old truth, whatever 
name we give it. 


For deep down in the heart of every one of us, is 
the love of cleanliness and decency and right living 
that we were started out with, and that soon or late 
rises to meet our need. We are not so godless—not so 
bereft of spiritual vision—as we sometimes think we are. 











Che OO Srhool Gang 


By GERALD BEAUMONT 


Decoration by ANGUS MACDONALL 


HERE are times at night when the low lamplight 
Plays tricks with my tired eyes, 
That I see once more through a distant door 
The dreams that the day denies. 
How the hot tears start, and my harrowed heart 
Is pierced with a poignant pang, 
As I backward gaze on my boyhood days, 
And I dream of the old school gang! 


There were Joe and me, and Stumpy and Lee 
And Freddy and freckled Bill, 

A feller named Dick that I wanted to lick— 
I’m longin’ to lick him still! 

Oh, the pranks we played, and the plots we laid, 
In our new-discovered slang! 

And the time we smoked till we coughed and choked 
In the cave of the old school gang. 


In the cave at night where, pale with fright, 
We planned under pirate sails, 

That we’d drop our dead till the waves ran red— 
For dead men tell no tales! 

Yet the tales we told while our blood ran cold, 
And the artless songs we sang! 

And the bamboo poles by the fishin’-holes 
Where I sat with the old school gang! 


And the tryst I kept where the willows wept, 
And I sued for my sweetheart’s kiss; 

But me and my pup had to give her up 
*Cause the fellers called me “Sis!” 

Ah, lads that I knew! You were tried and true, 
And I mind how your glad cries rang; 

But your lips are dumb, and the words wont come— 
For gone is the old school gang! 


Could my eyes behold, and my arms enfold 
Those childhood chums of mine, 

I would give my all, and I'd call it small, 
As pay for such joy divine; 

But those chums have flown; so I muse alone 
Where Mem’ry’s portraits hang; 

And I'd sell my soul if my lips could roll 
A call to the old school gang! 
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There -Are 


No Little Things 


BUSINESS friend told me this 
story: 

“At the hotel where I spent my 
vacation there was a-young chap who 
complained of insomnia,” he said. “He 
looked so well that the rest of us thought 


his trouble must be largely imaginary. 
We ridiculed him mildly. 


“He and I happened to ride back to 
New York on the same train. He made 
some attempt at conversation, but I was 
preoccupied and paid little attention. 
Two days later I picked up the news- 
paper and saw his name in the head- 
lines. He had committed suicide.” 


My friend paused, and his voice 
became very earnest. 


“IT can’t help feeling that if I had 
taken the trouble to be just a little more 
gracious to that chap, I might have 
helped him over the hill,” he said. “It 
makes you gasp a bit, doesn’t it, when 
you stop to think how unconsciously 
we influence the lives of other people, 
just by little things.” 


Years ago in Springfield, Mass., a sim- 
ple mechanic stepped up to a drunken 
man, tapped him on the shoulder 
and spoke a few words. I do not 
know the name of the mechanic, but 
the drunken man became an orator of 
international reputation and left a great 
impress on his generation. His name 


—— — meee Jeeta saide 


ase oP ees er TL a ae oo 


was John B. Gough; the change in his 


life started from that moment. 


Theodore Cuyler, in relating the 
incident, remarked: “When I heard 
the thunders of applause that greeted 
Gough’s oratory, I said: ‘That is but 
the echo of the tapping of that me- 
chanic’s friendly hand upon the drunk- 
ard’s shoulder.”” 


A poor, unlettered boy named John 
Burns dropped a penny on the news- 
stand and picked up a cheap paper- 
bound copy of Voltaire’s “Life of 
Charles the Twelfth.” 


Years later he testified that the book 
had given his life a wholly new im- 
pulse. At the time when he made that 
confession, he was a member of Parlia- 
ment and a power in English public 
life. 

There is a homely old hymn which 
assures us that “Kind words can never 
die.” 

The hymn is not so much sung in 
these days; it has become rather the 
habit to sneer at such old-fashioned 
tunes, and the philosophy which. they 
represent. But sometimes when I con- 
sider what tremendous consequences 
come from little things—a chance word, 
or a tap on the shoulder, or a penny 
dropped on the news-stand—I am 
tempted to think that nothing dies— 


. —and that there are no little things. 
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Skin-beauty —the result of simple cleansing 


A normal complexion has  soap’s only duty, and clean- _ been the safe beauty soap 
both beauty and remark-  liness is the only desirable of millions of women. 


able powers of resistance result of its use. ivory Soap has’ but one 
Cc 


In supplying Ivory Soap purpose—to cleanse safely. 

for the gentle cleansing It promisesno magicexcept ¢, 
of the skin, we are supe the magic of healthful, » 
ported, not only by medical refreshing cleanliness. And 
Don’t rely upon soap for authority,butbytheresults cost what it may, soap (asm 
any purely medical pur- otf 44 years of experience an provide nothing more /\\* 
pose. Use soap to keep _ in the manufacture of this desirable. 
the skin clean—to clean is pure, mild soap, which has PROCTER & GAMBLE i, ¢ 


IVORY SOAP | a 


99 44/100 ° PURE IT FLOATS 


if properly cared for. 


But proper care is a simple 
matter. 
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in his wanderings with 












} | Ulysses, Bobby spied a cake 

if of Ivory Soap just under the 

Jast paragraph of the text 

“7 ; above. Knowing that his 

; ’ i j ' mother used Ivory for every- 
iv thing, he got a ladder. 

j a3 9 Ulysses, meanwhile, took a 

z notion to scratch his back 






on the ladder, with the pain- 
ful result pictured here. 

We can’t wait to see how 
Bobby gets down, but he’s 
pretty sure to keep the Ivory 
Soap. 

















“You wouldn't have used that soap on your 
jace, would you?”’ Mrs. Jollyco is asking 







Now, whata question! Mrs. Jollycoknows 
very well that Mrs. Folderol would not use 
on her face a soap that has ruined that beauti- 
ful silk blouse of hers. 










But wait!— Perhaps Mrs. Jollyco has a 
purpose! 






‘Of course not!”’ replies Mrs. F., indig- 
nantly. “It’s much too strong for that 


“Well,”’ declares Mrs. Jollyco, “silks as 
delicate as that always seem to me as sensitive 
to soap as my skin. I wouldn't think of using 
anything but Ivory Flakes for a blouse like 
that, my dear, because I've used Ivory on my 
face for years, and Ivory Flakes is just Ivory 
; ote x we } 











We said awhile ago that Mr. Jollyco intended 
to reason with his daughter, Sally, abouc 







what he calls her ‘“‘comic opera soap’’—that 
gorgeous soap she insists upon using Our 
picture shows him doing it!) 

“Daddy, darling,” says Sally, “please don't 






be mad with me! I must be beautiful!” 


“Sally,”’ Mr. Jollyco is going to say when 
he gets the chance, “I’m not mad with you- 
I just hoped that my girl would have more 
common-sense than to think that color and 
verfume could help any soap to make her 
> autiful. I had a sweetheart who was more 
beautiful—yes, even than you, Sally She 
used Ivory Soap, because she knew /¢ was 
pure, 1 still see her use Ivory every day, and 
she is still beautiful!” 

How we wish Mrs. Jollyco could be eaves- 
dropping! 


Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinuatl 
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HE awoke—with her stateroom windows open; 

and the whole place .was full of the fragrance 
of orange blossoms. She jumped up and dressed— 
just threw herself into her clothes, and rushed out 
on the deck with Pompom, her darling little Pom- 
eranian, under her arm. And it was all that she 
had ever dreamed. 

She couldn’t see Messina yet. They were stealing 
along—smooth and still and peaceful—the way a 
steamer does when it comes near the land. And 
the hills that wonderful gray green, and the bloom- 
ing orange trees, and the white houses shining out 
in that first light ‘from the sun against the eastern 
shore! And all against that wonderful morning sky, 
blue as the eyes of a waking baby! And every- 
where the faint fragrance of those orange flowers! 

“We're going out to one of those places, where 
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A most terrible expression came 
into his face. She thought she'd 
join the procession, but he moved 
between her and the others, and she 
had to stop. “This wont do, Pom- 
pom,” she said under her breath. 


those orange trees are, Pompom,” she 
said, when Growley comes,—oi 
my name isn't Spinks Beaufort!” 

And the Pom looked up, warm 
and brown and sleepy—and yawned 
with its tiny mouth. 

“And there's Messina,” she 
to him, seeing it now for the first 
time on the steep side hill—like a 
city on a drop-curtain in a theater. 

“Oh! Isn't it wonderful—wonder 
ful—wonderful!” she said—:aughing 
aloud, for just the love of it; and 
then leaning over Pompom and 
tickling his little nose with her short 
henna curls, til she made him 
sneeze. Then she set him down on 
the deck, and he pranced around 
her, taking his feet up with funny 
quickness when they struck the cool, 
damp deck. 

“I’m certainly going to do that,” 
his mistress was saying to herself, 
watching the shore where the orange 
trees were, “—when Growley comes.” 

That had been her name for her 
father—Growley—when she was a 
little kid in the nursery. They had 
kept it going ever since. 

And so she came into that heavenly 
soft bright piace with the queer 
shops, and the weird old-fashioned 
carriages, and the horses with bells 
and scarlet on their harnesses; and 
they clattered on up to the hotel 
Spinks Beaufort turning her head 
here and. there, almost twisting it 
off, watching the bright skirts and 
scarves and shawls on the women 
and the brigands of men in the door- 
ways, and the wonderful colored 
things for sale—cloths and flowers 
and fruit and copper kettles, and 
even bright birds in cages 

“Stop!” she said finally, reaching 
over and pulling at the driver 
that smiling pirate ahead of her on 
the high seat in front “Stop here! 

I've just got to buy that parrot.’ 

For it was the wonderful 
thing she had ever seen—all green 
and red, and in a funny lovely 
shaped white wicker cage. And she’d always sworn she would 
have a parrot sometime ; 

So finally he stopped, and she showed him what she wanted, 
and they went over to the brown-faced woman in the black waist 
and red skirt and bought it. Snatched it! For she'd never seen 
anything so bright and wonderful, and the was so strange 
and old—like one from an old love-story out of Provence 

“I’m going to call you Saladin!” she said to the parrot, when 
she had him in her lap in the old victoria. For he sat up so 
straight and defiant and looked back at her so sort of proud and 
heathen. And Pompom, beside her on the seat under her left 
arm, barked, his nose out of joint already. 

So she went on to the hotel, where the Americans go—where 
she was to meet her father; and there was a dispatch from him, 
saying he wouldn’t be there from Rome for two days yet. 

“All right, then! We're just going over ourselves,” she said to 
Pompom. “Out to that orange-blossom country—till he comes!” 

And she asked the clerk, who talked English perfectly, about 
where there was a place she could go, where those orange blossoms 
were, where it would be safe and all that! 
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said 


most 


cage 


For she had been accustomed all her life—since her motner 
to going anywhere she wanted, alone. 
in that Italian way: “Safe—yes! Safe as the 


But would she like it in that rough 


died 
And he said, 
shrine of the Madonna!” 
poor country hotel? 
And she said yes—she would just adore it! And so that 


afternoon she left nearly all her baggage there, and went ou 
She could have had ai 


this town—in one of those.old carriages 

old motor, but she preferred the carriage. And so she rattle 
out over the cobblestones, and into the country—taking Pom, 
And of course the 

For she couldn’t leave him behind very well; and 


erly 


of course, as she did everywhere. 


Saladin too! 
while it was a little awkward, still, she thought how per! 


wonderful he would look, hanging in a room in a country inn, 
in one of those strange gorgeous towns. 

“He'll complain, probably,” said Spinks Beaufort to Pomp« 
speaking of her father, “when he finds it out. But he wont mind 
when he hears what a gorgeous time we are having, will he 

For she nearly always did just what she wanted, and told him 
about it afterward. 
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Then she offered the Pom one of those wonderful candied 


fruits she'd bought, and when he turned up his nose at it, gave 


it to Saladin—who was crazy for it. 

And then she settled down and enjoyed herself—as she never 
thought she could in this world—taking it all in. It was bliss- 
iul—simply blissful. She saw and smelled orange trees till she 
was saturated with the fragrance. And she saw the old olive 
tees, with their lovely green tops, like little gnarled apple trees 
il over the hillside. And then there were children turning cart- 
wheels for a penny or whatever the little coin was. She had a 
rgular procession of them—after she had thrown out money 
0 one—coming turning cartwheels after her down the road. 

And so she poked along and poked along in that old ark of a 
triage, until it was almost evening, and the goats were coming 
me along the gray-white roads, and the people were sitting 
itside their doors eating. And finally they came rattling into 

little town—with its houses of soft cream and gray and 
enon-color and faint blue—wonderful soft pastel colors. And 

e weirdest smells you ever smelled, especially after the perfume 
forange blossoms on the road! And there were aiready shadows 


between the buildings and in the different colored alleyways when 
she finally came to the center of the town with cobblestones set 
around in circles and patterns in its little square. 
was the white church, and on the other that small hotel—albergo. 


On one side, 


they called it—that the hotel clerk in Messina had recommended 
to her. And then they stopped outside the door, where all the 
men sat around on the walk, drinking wine and talking. 

Dark, swarthy little men, they were—with brown, leathery 
faces and glittering eyes, and red neckties or scarves, and some 
of them with little earrings, like the old-time brigands must have 
worn. And all of them had rough, coarse clothes, except one, 
who was dressed, she thought, almost like an American. And 
they all sat perfectly still and watched her, in a kind of sinister 
silence, while she went in, looking as dignified as she could, with 
Pompom under one arm and Saladin in his cage under the other— 
and the driver coming after her with her hand-baggage. 

But just after she got out of the carriage and was starting in, 
the one man who was better dressed than the rest sprang up and 
bowed very low, and she thought at first he was going to speak 
But she squelched him with a glance, and walked on in—and he 
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stood there with his hat over his heart in his right hand, and 
his left hand out, bowing to her like a picture on the theater- 
program. She wondered then who he was. He was so different 
from the rest. And as handsome as the villain in a movie, with 
a most wonderful white smile! 


TOBODY else spoke or moved. They all sat staring with their 
L glittering eyes, as if they'd never seen anything like her in 
their lives; and she went on with her Pom and her parrot, feel- 
ing terribly conspicuous, until she got inside the doorway, and 
they spoke again—she thought she heard some one say something 
like, “Signorina Americana.” And all at once they started chatter- 
ing like excited birds. 

“I wonder what he'll say,”” she said to Pompom, alluding to her 
father, after she had sent away the driver, and the woman in the 
hotel had gone down, and they were all alone in their room up- 
stairs, “when he hears of this latest one!” 

For she felt just a little bit shaky, now night was coming on, 
remembering all those still leathery faces, with their earrings and 
bright neck-scarves, and their rough clothes—like brigands, star- 
ing at her with their glittering eyes through the twilight. All 
strange and kind of sinister except that one man, who was so 
different! He was more polished—you could see that—and had 
more money. She thought probably he might be the wealthy 
man of the place—some local landowner or prince or noble, or 
whatever they have in such places. 

“But what do we care,” she said to Pompom, talking more and 
more and a little louder now, “for all of them? After all we've 
seen together!” 

For of course they’d traveled everywhere, and had just come 
across from New York together, all alone, to meet her father— 
and go down the Mediterranean with him. 

Yet just the same she had the woman bring up her supper to 
her room, and ate there, so as not to have to go down among 
those brigands again. And she had her bring up two or three 
more candles, for it was a dark room, anyway, and terribly 
gloomy with just the two candles they had at first. She had a 
wonderfully good plain supper, with the new candles on the little 
rough table the woman brought up—and Pompom in her lap, 
and Saladin, the new parrot, hanging from a nail she had found 
in a beam overhead. 

“Just like Robinson Crusoe in his cave!” she said to Pompom. 
For the room was terribly low and dark. 


HEN the woman came and took away the things, smiling and 

gesturing, but not able to speak a word of English. In fact, 
she heard no English spoken anywhere—which made her feel 
good and isolated! And when the woman left her and went out, 
she bent over her again, and kissed her hand—for she was terribly 
effusive! And when she did that, it seemed for a minute as if 
she was looking at the American girl’s rings. For Spinks Beau- 
fort had wonderful rings—diamonds and some splendid pearls— 
everything that had been her mother’s, and a lot more that her 
father had bought her for herself. She was crazy about rings. 

“IT don’t suppose it’s anything, to you!” she said to Pompom 
when the woman had gone and left them alone, in that low room 
with the big beams overhead, and the dark rough furniture, and 
those ghastly pictures there on the walls, in the candle-light! 
And the sound of the brigands chattering and singing and shout- 
ing underneath! 

“T wonder if we were silly, tackling this?” she said to Pompom, 
looking around. For the room seemed more and more creepy 
to her, in a way—lonely and dark, with dark furniture and deep, 
deep windows in the stone walls, like the windows in a dungeon. 
And on the bare wall those terribly bright-colored pictures of 
pain and suffering, shining in the candle-light right opposite the 
foot of the bed. And the bed had a bright red spread on it, and 
there were red curtains in the windows. 

“My, what a lot of red there is in this room!” she said, look- 
ing away from the picture of a torn and wounded heart. “But 
we don’t care, do we, Pompom? They can’t scare us—can they, 
after all the places we’ve been together?” she said to the Pom, 
hugging him. And he looked up a little quick and restless, for 
he didn’t care, either, for those men talking and making all that 
noise underneath. 

And then she got up and tried to talk to Saladin, the parrot. 
But he sat and sulked and wouldn’t be sociable at all. He was 
no company whatever—not like Pompom—probably, she thought, 
because he couldn’t talk English. So she gave up finally, and let 
him sulk and went over with Pompom, and stood at one side of 
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the deep window over the street, behind the red curtain, and 
peered down at the brigands on the sidewalk around their little 
tables, playing cards and drinking—and talking, talking, taiking! 
They chattered more than talked, really. They creaked and 
squealed and chattered, exactly like a flock of blackbirds. 

Now and then they seemed to get loud and quarrelsome; and 
while she watched, two of them jumped up from a tabie and 
stood opposite each other, and chattered more shrilly. And she 
caught her breath, for she saw them both flash out great knives— 
and stand crouching. One was a little man and the other a taller 
one with a strange wide mouth, who looked as if he were always 
laughing. 

And then quick as a flash the man that had bowed to her— 
this man who seemed so superior to ail the rest—came over and 
spoke to them sharply, and they sat right down again—as if he 
were some person of consequence. 

She could see them and him quite clearly. They were under- 
neath some sort of a plain common kerosene lamp that shone 
down on them from a kind of iron bracket on the front of the 
house. She could see this) leader, or whatever he was, very 
plainly—with his clothes so much better than the others, and 
his manner so assured and confident. She noticed that he paid 
no attention to the one man of the two he had separated, who 
seemed to be angry and muttering about his silencing them—the 
man with the strange mouth. 

She wondered still more just what this good-looking one was, 
and whether he was really any kind of a noble or local potentate 
or anything. And as she watched him from behind the red cur 
tain, she saw him go back to where he started from and begin to 
talk again. And now she saw to whom he was talking. It was 
the woman who had come up into her room—the woman of th: 
hotel. She wondered then if they could be talking about her- 
and maybe her rings—which she felt sure the woman had stared a 
when she was leaving. Now and then they seemed to look in he 
general direction. Then she was sure of it—she certainly saw 
them look directly up from below at the window, and the woma 
point; and she shrank back—for though she was behind the cu: 
tain and the candle-light was almost nothing, she didn’t wan 
them to catch her watching them. Besides, the Pom was getting 
a little nervous and shivery in the strange place. 

“Nonsense, Pompom,” she said, talking as much to steady 
herself as him. “Nonsense! Even if they were talking about 
us, it wouldn't be anything wrong. He’s got a nice, kind, aristo- 
cratic face. He wouldn't steal our rings—or anything like that! 
If anything happened, he'd be the first one who'd help us. [| 
know it—just from his looks.” 

And she went back then into the room, and looked all around 
under everything. For it seemed terribly spooky now, in the 
candle-light—all that red, and the dark furniture. And she went 
to the door and tried it. And the lock just barely caught, and 
that was all. She could see it with the candle. 

“T don’t like that!” she said out loud. “Anybody could give 
that just one push and come right in.” 

But she couldn’t say anything much—that would make things 
worse, if anything. If there was any danger—to tell them that 
you suspected them! Even if you could make them understand 
you by signs! 

So finally she put two chairs against the door, and got ready 
and went to bed—wearing all her rings, of course. And the last 
thing she saw was that terrible bleeding heart when she blew 
out the last candle. 

Then she climbed into bed, between those lovely coarse cool 
linen sheets, and lay there with Pompom under her left arm 
seeing the dark curtains against the blue, blue sky outside, blow 
in with a little soft floppy noise, and back again—and smelling 
the night-smells from outside—anything but orange blossoms 
And listening to those brigands at the tables underneath, chatter- 
ing and singing and threatening to murder one another, probably 

“TI wonder if we were crazy,” she whispered to the Pom, “this 
time! I wonder if there is any danger. I don't believe so. do 
you?” she said, getting sleepy in spite of herself, for she'd had 
quite an active day. 

And she had scarcely said it before she gave a little sigh and 
was fast asleep—and the Pom asleep beside her. 








T was hardly a minute—or so it seemed—before she woke up, 
with a jump—with Pompom whimpering and licking her face. 

It wasn’t quite dark, and it wasn’t quite light. And there was 
this terrible, terrible groaning—like nothing she had ever heard. 
And then, just after that, and with it, the shrieks of women, a 
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By George Kibbe Turner 


“Stop! Stop!” she was screaming. 


lot of women, down underneath her—all over! And she sat 
straight up in bed, staring, for she thought she must still be asleep! 

She thought so still more now; for staring ahead, she saw the 
bare wall, where there was a crack in it, open and shut as if it 
were making faces at her. And then the picture of the red heart 
with the knife-wound swung around and turned and went down 
bang on the floor. And the willow cage with Saladin in it started 
winging like a censer, with Saladin screaming. And the black 
sort of bureau started sliding out along the floor. And then she 
knew what that terrible groaning was. It was the house itself 
minding and writhing and stretching. 
Then all at once there were hurrying steps upon the stairs and 
abanging on the door, and some one cried: 

“Fretta—fretta! Corri—corril” 


“Or I'll kill yout” 


She prayed and—fired! 


And she asked “What?” not yet quite sure she was not crazy 
And the voice called back again—the voice of the fat woman 
of the hotel that she had seen the night before: 

“Corri—corri! Per la Madonna! Terremuoto! Terremuoto!” 

Spinks Beaufort just leaped to her feet. She had her negligee 
there all ready for use if anything happened in the night—the 
loveliest thing, ivory satin, with a great gold dragon with its 
mouth open, and a Nile green lining. She had got it at Atlantic 
City, where she was when her father had telegraphed her to get 
ready for the steamer-trip. And she slipped on those little red 
slippers she’d bought at Algiers when they touched there. And 
then she gathered up Pompom in one arm and Saladin in the 
other, and just airplaned down the stairs into the square. 

For she knew now what it was they (Continued on page 142 





Red with shame, I 
could only stammer: 
“I'm sorry, Mrs. Gan- 
non.” “ ‘Sorry,’ she 
repeated. “I can’t pay 
my rent with sorrow.” 
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cgerdemain 


By ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 


AVE you ever been hungry? Oh, I do not mean the lusty 

appetite that exercise brings, nor do I mean the faint sensation 
of discomfort that comes when dinner is delayed. I mean hungry! 
Not for an hour, not for a day, not for a week; but for a month, 
two months, three months! I mean a hunger that is a slow starv- 
ation, that is not content to melt the flesh and shrink the muscles, 
but works a fatal alchemy upon the heart and mind. 

Perhaps you do not believe in such an alchemy. Nevertheless 
you will concede that the mind possesses great dominion over the 
body. And mistreated slaves overturn their harsh masters. Why 
should not the body, then, mistreated, destroy the mind that, 
ruling, has made no success of its reign? I say that it can and 
does. I say that no famished man will observe, after he has con- 
quered fear, the laws that men with full stomachs have enacted. 

And if you do not agree with me, starve yourself for months 
and learn what conscience you have left. 

Conscience, and the words it conjured up before my mind! 
Honor, fidelity, duty! Well, I had won honor on a certain bloody 
meadow between two hills in France. Fidelity? For thirty years 
I had held the faith implanted in me in childhood. Duty? Well, 
in my pocket was a paper proving that I had been honorably dis- 
charged from the army of—does it matter which army? Does it 
matter where I was born, who were my parents, what had been, 
before the war, my station in life, my education? 

Let it be enough that I called myself a gentleman, that I still 
32 


call myself a gentleman, and that scores, even hundreds, of your 
so-called best people, term me such. But I was a very hungry 
gentleman that night, not so long ago, when I returned to the 
shabby, even filthy lodging-house on Thompson Street, that | 
called home. 

My landlady was seated on a chair in the ill-smelling hall. s 
met my entrance with a frown. Even had I been the kind that 
likes to shirk an issue, I could not have avoided this one. For she 
rose from the rocking-chair at the rear of the hall. For a moment 
she would remove her watchful eye from the brood of half-grown 
children who played in the kitchen. Sorry as I*was for myself, I 
was sorrier for her. Life had been harsh to me, but I had had 
my moments. 

It was hard to believe that she had had hers. Looking at her, 
as she shuffled her carpet-slippered feet over the torn and stained 
oilcloth of the hall, one found it hard to believe that she had ever 
had youth, beauty and happiness. One seemed to know that she 
liad stepped from girlhood into middle age, and that the step had 
not been the bounding stride of confidence, but a frightened, un- 
planned leap compelled by fate. 

Even the flesh that shook upon her as she waddled toward me 
wes not the firm fat of the well-fed, but the gross flesh of those 
who live indoors, who work too hard, and who replenish their 
wasted tissues with food of the wrong nutrition value. Perhaps, 
too, she had some malady; I know that her ankles were swollen 
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hideously. But at the moment, weak with hunger, 
i everything unpleasant to the lack of “Wait sn,” be commanded. “You iat 

Without a word she held out her hand to me. dag ame pe and ['ll fx oa 
I could feel myself coloring, and marveled that = 
there was enough red blood in my anemic system 
to furnish my cheeks with a blush. 

There is no humiliation more painful to a 
gentleman than his inability to pay his debts to 
persons dependent for their livelihood upon his 
financial integrity. Red with shame, I could 
only stammer: “I’m sorry, Mrs. Gannon.” 

I suppose that years before poverty and worry 
and disease had left their indelible marks upon 
her body and character, her mouth may have been 
pleasant, even inviting. It must have been kiss- 
able, for although I had never seen Mr. Gannon, 
and vaguely understood that he had 
vanished from my landlady’s ken a 
few years ago, the presence of so many 
young Gannons argued the bestowal 
of caresses upon my landlady’s lips. 

But row her mouth was thin and 
sharp, in violent contrast to the over- 
hanging cheeks and the double chin. 
Years of contact with impecunious 
lodgers had made a sneer of what 
might once have been a smile. 

“‘Sorry?’” she repeated, and her 
shrill voice cut my very soul. “I can’t 
pay my rent with sorrow. Not even 
with my own sorrow, much less a 
secondhand sorrow that I get from 
you.” Her own witticism amused her, 
but I could see that it did not soften 
her. She still held out her hand. 

From the room at the end of the 
hall one of the brood saw me. He 
raced toward us, stopping breathlessly. 

“Make a penny disappear, Mr. Ains- 
ley!” he cried. 

“Let him make a dollar appear,” 
suggested his mother. “If he had a 
penny, I’d make it disappear into my 
pocket,” she added. 

“Aint you got a penny, Mr. Ains- 
ley?” asked the child. 

I suppose that my shame appealed 
to Mrs. Gannon. Anyway, she pushed 
the child away, harshly ordering him 
to go back to the kitchen. But pity 
for my humiliation could not make her 
forget her own needs. 

“The rent of your room was due 
yesterday, Mr. Ainsley,” she said. “I’m 
always willing to give anyone a fair 
chance, but with plenty of people 






































not done so, her own lack of in- 
terest would have kept me silent. 
She had troubles of her own; 
mine did not concern her. 

“Well, there aint nothing more 
for me to say. If you can’t pay 
me, you'll have to go. That’s all 
there is to that.” She put her 
hands on her hips and stared at 
me. 

I had never in all my life done 
a thing which the world calls dis- 
honorable. I should have been 
able to look anyone in the eye. 
The consciousness of virtue should 
have sustained my glance. In- 
stead, it fell before her truculent 
glare. Then I made up my mind. 

“All right, Mrs. Gannon; I'll 
pay you tonight,” I told her. 

“It’s tonight now,” 
she reminded me sus- 
piciously. 

“T mean in an hour,” 
I explained. 

She eyed me un- 
believingly. Then, re- 
luctantly, she — said: 
“Don't think you can 
. put anything over on 
‘ me. I get my dol- 
lar in advance, like 
it’s due, or out 
you go.” 

I nodded to her 
apologetically, 
humbly. She 
pursed her lips, 
started to say some- 
thing, changed her 
mind and let her words 
become an _indistin- 
guishable murmur, 
turned and _ waddled 
down the hall. 

I mounted the stairs. I 
say mounted, but I mean that 
I ciimbed them by the most 
desperate effort. Silver zig- 
zag lines appeared and van- 


your waiting for rooms, people as is able ished before my eyes; tiny 
ngry to pay for them, you can’t expect me points of light grew into 
» the to let you have the room free.” great molten moons and then 
rat I She told the simple truth. Even this faded suddenly into darkness. 


grimy house had become attractive to 


Nausea attacked me, and I 
me, because it afforded me shelter from 


conquered it only by a miracle of effort. 


She 







1 that the elements, because, for all its deg- At last I reached my room on the top 
or she radation, it was better than the hard floor. It was hardly more than a cup- 
oment benches of the park. Mrs. Gannon board, and the bed on which I had slept 
grown would have no difficulty in letting the for the last several weeks was narrow, 
self, I room which I occupied, the rent of hard and unclean. There was no window: 
id had which was only a dollar a week, and a skylight gave what light and ventilation 
yet a rental beyond my power to pay. there were. There was no chair in the 
at her, “Well, what you got to say?” she room, nor any carpet. The walls had once 
stained demanded. “It’s a wonder to me that been papered, but now there remained 
ad ever a good big strong man like you wouldn’t get some kind of a job only a few strips; grimy, cracked plaster, met the eye on every 
hat she if you wanted to.” side. 
tep had I could-not debate the question with her. How make her under- Yet even this refuge was to be denied me unless I found means 
red, un- stand that a wound, followed by illness, and the latter succeeded wherewith to meet the debt that living in these quarters incurred. 
by eighteen months of malnutrition culminating in what promised, I had come to this room, stifling my contempt with difficulty. 
vard me to be actual starvation, unfitted a man for manual labor? Oh, I Now it was as desirable as an apartment in a palace. 
{ those could work like a giant for ten minutes, but after that brief time Dizzily I clutched at the wall and worked my way around to 
sh their I became as weak as a newborn kitten. But these were matters the bed and sat down upon it. I was shaking and perspiring. It 


erhaps, 


= that pride kept me from divulging to Mrs. Gannon. Had pride was bad enough to be hungry, but to be homeless also, was un- 
swoule 
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endurable. Well, I would do the thing that I had sworn never to 
do: I would pawn the miniature, painted upon ivory, of my 
mother. For the oath that I had made to myself, as my other 
possessions passed into the hands of the pawnbroker, that I would 
die before I parted with the last reminder of different days, was 
no longer binding. My duty to Mrs. Gannon was paramount 

I had a shabby, worn-out suitcase in the room. I had thought 
when I came here that I owned the irreducible minimum of cloth- 
ing possible to cover one’s nakedness; but I had seen vanish, one by 
one, the articles of clothing and of the toilet that I had thought 
indispensable, not to luxury but to life. Now, save for a shirt, an 
extra pair of socks and a collar or two, the suitcase was empty— 
save, of course, for the ivory miniature to which I have referred. 


M* dizziness passed after a moment, and I opened the case and 
i took out the miniature. I had no idea what a pawnbroker 
would consider the thing worth, but 1 knew that it was worth 
millions to me; for when I should part with it, I would also part 
with hope. 

Looking at it. my eyes blurred, not with the tears of weakness, 
but with the tears of grief. I seemed to see my whole life pass 
before me, even as they say it passes before the eyes of a drowning 
man. Well,.1 was a drowning man, sinking in the waters of failure 
and despair. 

I saw myself as a chiid, winning my mother’s smile by some 
playful prank. I saw myself at a fashionable prep’ school, at 
college, in Paris playing the part of a wealthy young dilettante. 
I could neither paint nor write nor compose, but I flattered myself 
that I had a cultured taste for all of these. Then I saw myself 
reduced to sudden poverty by the failure of a trust company to 
which the care of the estate left me by my father had been 
confided. I remembered the blank bewilderment that had over- 
come me as I faced poverty, a bewilderment soon succeeded by 
confidence in my own latent abilities 

I saw myself, before I had opportunity to prove those un- 
developed gifts, entering the French hospital service at the out- 
break of the great war. I saw myself, a little later, transferring 
to the army, which later decorated me for valor. And then I saw 
the months that followed the war. Wounded in the last battle 
before the Armistice. I was discharged, as cured, six months later. 
Illness developed, and the last of my father’s estate went to pay 
my hospital biils 

I saw myself seeking work. I remembered the sudden horror 
that swept over me when I discovered that I was incompetent. 
I was 4 dilettante and the world refuses to pay the amateur. I 
knew no trade. no profession. The only thing that I could do 
better than most people was the performance of certain tricks in 
sleight-of-hand. That was because few people practiced parlor 
magic. Even the clumsiest of professional magicians was far ahead 
of me in deftness and in variety 

I had in me a streak of stubbornness, that I called pride. that 
forbade me to trade upon my father’s friendships. Like all youths 
who have been brought up with the idea that there will always be 
enough money available for their wants, I was conceited. I 
thought that success was an easy matter. 

I will not recount all the visions that passed before me as I 
looked at the miniature. Suffice it, that with times hard, I got no 
work. .And when finally I had swallowed my pride and was willing 
to work as a common manual laborer, illness and privation had 
sapped my strength. I had moved from the best hotel in New 
York to as shabby a rooming-house as the city held. And now 
my landlady threatened me with eviction 


\ YELL, I could at least assure myse:f another week of shelter. 
After that—I refused to contemplate what would follow 
after the proceeds of my proposed transaction with the pawn- 
broker were gone 
I had not eaten a mouthful for forty-eight hours. Before that 
I had eaten scantily, not more than once a day, for six months 
As a sandwich man, as an errand man when I could get a job, as 
guardian of motorcars parked on the city streets, I had managed 
to pick up enough, added to the results of frequent trips to the 
pawnshop, to pay my small rental, and buy myself an occasional 
meal. But for the last two days I had earned nothing. And I 
was too proud to beg. Today I was starving 
I recognized that fact at last. Starvation! That, unless I yielded 
to the impulse of self-destruction, was my inevitable end. The 
battle was over, even though I might postpone surrender for a 
few hours longer. I, born and bred in luxury, educated in the best 
university in America, a connoisseur of the fine arts, would die in 
blackest poverty. And probably the only person to mourn my 
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passing would be little Peter Gannon, the landlady’s son, whom 
I had frequently amused with tricks of legerdemain. 

At least, though, I would die owing nothing. So I rose, putting 
the miniature in my pocket, and unsteadily descended the stairs 
to the street. I walked uptown to Washington Square, then 
crossed to Sixth Avenue. 

The oily gentleman with hard black eyes, with whom I had 
had so many little transactions in the past. looked up as the bell 
on the door jangled at my entrance. It was an unflourishing 
establishment that he ran, and one of the reasons why I patronized 
him was that his shop was never thronged with customers. I 
never was compelled to meet curious eyes. 

But this evening he was engaged. He leaned across the counter 
whispering to a client who also looked up at my arrival. He 
looked away again swiftly, but not before I had time to gain an 
impression of shrewd eyes, a rat-trap mouth, a diamond shirt-stud, 
a rich fur collar and a general atmosphere of money. I wondered 
vaguely why one so apparently prosperous shouid be dickering 
with a pawnbroker 

And as I waited for my friend Weinberg to finish with the other 
man and attend to me, I somehow seemed to sense that, whatever 
had been the subject of their conversation before my entrance, 
their talk now concerned me. The fur-collared gentleman glanced 
over his shoulder at me, not once but two or three times, and 
seemed to be putting questions to my friend the pawnbroker. It 
seemed to me, also, that Weinberg looked at me before answering 
these questions. 

Then Weinberg’s visitor, turning his collar up so that his flashy 
shirt-stud was hidden, nodded abruptly to the proprietor and 
walked out of the shop. His hard eyes searched my face as he 
passed, as though he was studying me. However, he did not pause, 
and I promptly forgot him under stress of my negotiations with 
Weinberg. 

I had done too much business with the pawnbroker for him 
to believe that there was any remote chance of my redeeming 
the goods which I pledged with him. I had every reason to believe 
that he took advantage of my poverty; yet I was too proud to 
open negotiations elsewhere. It was bad enough that one pawn 
broker should know my extremity. I would hide it fron 
others. 

I did not haggle. I asked for ten dollars; the ivory alone was 
worth more than that, I believed; the silver frame in which th: 
portrait was set must also have been worth at least ten dollars 
Intrinsically, the thing, as a work of art, was worth hundreds 
Sentimentally, it was priceless. But the need of Mrs. Gannor 
was beyond anything else. I took the five dollars that Weinberg 
offered, tucked the bills and the ticket in my pocket, and wer 
out. 


HE midwinter air had grown chillier with the later hour 
I shuddered as I stepped from the close atmosphere of 1! 
pawnshop upon the sidewalk. 

I had promised Mrs. Gannon her money within an hour. | 
could keep my promise and still have time, before paying her 
in which to satisfy my anguished stomach. As rapidly as I couk 
I walked up Sixth Avenue toward a mean little restaurant wher 
1 could dine cheaply. 

I was as near to an animal as it is possible for man to be. M 
whole being was concentrated on the effort to conserve my energic 
so that I would not collapse before reaching the restaurant. S 
when a man laid a hand on my shoulder, halting my feeble prog 
ress, I turned on him with a snarl. I was at the door of the pla 
where I planned to satisfy my hunger, and a delay, even ot 
second, maddened me. 

“Let go!” I cried. 

I recognized my gentleman of the fur col:ar at once. He stepped 
slightly back, then smiled ingratiatingly. 

“Take it easy, son,” he said. “I want to talk to you.” 

I shook my head; the effort of speech was too much; I moved 
again toward the restaurant door. He stopped me once mor 

“Wait, son,” he commanded. “You want to be careful; 
might kil yourself overeating. Come along with me, and I! 
you up.” 

It was bad enough that Mrs. Gannon and the pawnbroker shouid 
know my abject poverty; it was shameful enough that I mysé 
should know of my starvation: but it was worse that a man whom 
I had never seen, until twenty minutes ago, should accost me thus 
and venture impertinent solicitude. For no matter how kindl) 
he may have meant it, I considered it an unwarranted intrusion 
into affairs that were strictly my own. Moreover, he had struck 
at more than my pride; he was interfering with the gratification 
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By Arthur Somers Roche 


oom SO ERT SPN NOL PEE S ace SET 
I don’t think that ever in my life | had seen so much actual cash. “Understand those?” He pointed to the wad of bills 

cf my appetite. As I have said, I had become animal-like. Reason There was neither mirth nor kindliness possible to those thin lips, 
1ad completely departed from me; I was governed by my belly, but there was a certain bleak friendliness. 
not by my mind. So, like any animal balked of his food, I struck “Feel better?” he asked. 
at him. He knew my condition and I did not pretend to hide it 

Had I not known how weak privation had made me, I would “T want more,” I said. 
have learned it then. For he avoided my blow with ease. Indeed, He smiled again. “Wait a minute: let that soup get settled; 
vh 


hausted by my effort, I pitched forward and would have fallen 
to the ground had he not caught me. The next few minutes were 
rred. I dimly saw that he signaled the driver of a closed 
otorcar. I felt myself being assisted into the machine: I made 
no effort to resist. In fact, I think that I must have fallen into a 
stupor, for the next thing that I remembered I found myself sitting 
in a huge armchair. Some one was holding a spoon to my lips, 
and I was drinking greedily of a hot soup. 

\ few spoonfuls must have revived me. I sat up, pushed the 
spoon away and reached for the bowl from which the fur-collared 
gentleman—he had doffed his overcoat now—was feeding me. 
He did not resist, and I lifted the bowl to my mouth. It revived 
me, yet merely sharpened my craving for solid food. 

My benefactor—at the moment I considered him such—smiled. 
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then we'll see what you can do to a chop.” 

I tried to return his smile. “I'll do more things to it than you 
can guess,” I told him. 

He glanced over his shoulder at the opened door leading to the 
next room. He called a question, and a manservant, correctly 
dressed, appeared. He announced, without the slightest shade of 
expression, that dinner was served. His immobile countenance 
betrayed no trace that anything out of the usual had happened. 

My host looked at me. “Can you make it?” he asked. 

“Watch me,” I replied. 

I rose unsteadily and walked with him into the dining-room. 
The soup had helped me mentally as well as physically. My mind 
felt clarified; I was able to exercise a self-control that had been 
lacking in me. I did not heed his warning that I must eat sparingly. 
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But after his warning he tried to put me at my ease. I was surprised 
that the owner of such a face could possess so much tact. And as I 
ate, I tried to take stock of my host and his surroundings. 

The man unquestionably was not a gentleman. His clothing was too 
garish, his jewelry too blatant. His speech, too, was coarse and sloven, 
and he used phrases that betokened an unfamiliarity with polite speech. 
His apartment, moreover, was furnished badly. The pictures on the 
walls clashed violently with the furnishings. I would have set him 
down immediately as a parvenu, possibly one of the recent species of 
profiteers, but for a certain furtiveness of manner. Moreover, I had 
first seen him in a pawnshop. 

Why had he followed me? What was he Well, I could wait for 
the answer. And so, forcing myself to be slow, to chew each morse! 
carefully, I waited for him to direct the conversation to a personal 
turn. As a matter of fact, there was no conversation, for I said 
practically nothing. He delivered a monologue, based for the most 
part on places he had visited, events, mostly of a sporting nature, which 
he had witnessed. I began to think that he was probably a gambler, 
perhaps a follower of the race-track 

Then, having decided that I had eaten all tha 
was well for me to take at this time, I followed his 
example and walked with him into the next roon 
I noted idly that he closed and locked the di Ing 
room door 

“Smoke?” he asked 

Perhaps I had suffered almost as 
much through the abstinence from 
tobacco as through the lack of food 
Certainly his ques- 
tion aroused memories 
of sufferings that had 
seemed unbearable 
With the first dizzying 
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arette he gave me 
I felt my own mat 
once more. I had been 
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stance, an inconsiderable bi 
flotsam on the citys td 
denly I felt master of my own 
tiny 
“Drink? Cocktail? Highball? 
Champagne?” he asked a 
I shook my head “Never touch P e . . 
it,” I said. “And I thought in these ; \ = 
days no one b It miihonaires had SU I i iriel . 
“Who said I aint a millionaire?” he demande 
“T beg your pardon,’ said I, marveling at the queer Vanily of him 4 
“Tt’s all right,” he said. “I suppose, having seen me talking to 
Weinberg, you thought I was busted rr 
“T didn’t think anything about it,” I replied 
He laughed in a peculiarly harsh, joyless tone. “I guess you were 
beyond thinking about anything. I took a look at you, and says I 
to myself ‘This baby’s about due for the morgue.’ ”’ 
I feit myself color. “I do look pretty badly,” I admitted. “And on 
top of what Weinberg had been telling you about me, it was easy 
to guess that J wasn’t a millionaire.” 
His eyes, hard blue, narrowed. “You see things, don’t you? Tumbled 
right off to Weinberg wising me up about you, eh? Well, I knew 
right off that you were no boob. I thought you were the lad I 
needed; now I know it. Like a little dough? You 






I laughed. Odd, how a few ounces of food change the whole world. 
“What do you think?” I countered. 
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“I'd say that you were ready to do anything to 
make a stake,” he said. 

“Almost anything,” I amended. 

“Fussy?” he asked. 

“I'm a gentleman,” I told him. The words 
sounded grandiloquent, absurd, as soon as I uttered 
them. 

“Yes, I suspected as much,” said my host. 
“Starvation hurts a gentleman’s insides just like it 
does an ordinary roughneck’s, don’t it? Are you 
proud?” 

“Suppose you explain,” I suggested. 

“Make it snappy, eh? All right, I will. I take 
If you have no friends in particular. You wouldn't 

be starving if you had. 
Am I right?” 

“Go on,” I said 
“Tf you got a chance to 
make money, real money, 
important money, you'd 
jump at it. Am I right?” 
“Goon some more. You 
interest me,” I smiled. 

“There’s a lot of 
money lying around 
this town waiting for 
a good man to pick it 
up,” he said. 

“Show it to me,” I 
suggested. 

“Suppose I do? 
Have you got nerve 
enough to grab it?” 
he demanded. 


‘You dropped something on the floor,” | said. I 
woke to Daragon, but | locked squarely at the girl. 
Ishe had the quick wit of her kind, I could save her. 
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I reached for another cigarette, then drew back my hand empty. 
The conversation had taken a turn that mystified me. I was not 
sure that I wished to place myself under further obligation to my 
host. 

“I don’t think I understand,” I told him. 

He put his hand into a pocket and withdrew it. I don’t think 
that ever in my life I had seen so much actual cash as he placed 
on a table beside him. Certainly there must have been fifteen or 
twenty thousand-dollar bills, and as many more of lesser denomi- 
nations ranging from fifty to five hundred. 

“Understand those?” He pointed to the wad of bills. 

I managed to lift my eyes from the money and looked at him. 

“Go on,” I said again. 

‘I’m in business,” he said slowly. “It’s a new business, and 
there’s lots of money in it. People don’t lose their thirsts simply 
because other people pass a law.” 

‘Bootlegging?” I suggested. 

“Bright boy,” he said. “Other things, too 

“Such as—” I paused. 

His eyes were almost hidden between their lids now 
that their pupils studied me intently. 

“How far would you travel with a man who could toss you a 
bunch like that on the table?” He pointed at the wad of bills. “I 
need a man like you, a man that can look and talk and act like a 
gentleman. I got ideas, but I aint always able to put them over 
You see, I know my own limits. It doesn’t matter how much of a 
front I wear; it don’t fool the people that I want to fool. And 
while I can pick the best guns in the business, most of them, all 
of them, have the same limits as myself.” 

I understood him. ‘My face is my fortune. 
laughed. 

He nodded. “You can make it your fortune. It hasn’t made 
much of a one for you yet. Anyone can tell that you have been 
educated, and used to good things and all that, but where’s 

it got you?” 

“Here in your 
apartment, accepting 
charity,’ I replied. 

He waved a dis- 
claiming hand. ‘Not 
charity—business,” he 


corrected me. 


; yet I knew 


Is that it?” I 


“Thank you,” said I. “I’m glad you put it 
on a business basis. How much do you think 
the food I ate was worth?” 

“What you mean?” he asked. 

“I mean what I told you awhile ago: 
gentleman,’ I said, “—not a 
crook.” 

His thin lips curled in a sneer. “I suppose it’s 
better to be a gentleman and starve than a wise 
guy and get rich.” 

“T think so,” I told him simply. 

“There’s still other ways of making money,” 
he said. “For instance, you could run to the 
police, give them my address, and tell them what 
I've told you.” 

“You know that I wont,” I replied. 
this cover the cost of what I ate?” 

I admit that it was ungracious, even to a con- 
fessed criminal. But after all, he had insulted 
me. I placed two dollars upon the table—how 
pitiful the amount was when laid beside his huge 
wad of bills—picked up my hat from the chair 
on which it had been dropped at my entrance, 
nodded to him and started for the door. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. “When you think 
this over, you'll change your mind. You'll want 
to find me. I wont be here. This place is rented 
for the night. Just (Continued on page 114) 
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The Story So Far: 

T was as a child in the steerage, that Mary Ryan had come to 

America; and she had grown up in a poverty-stricken househo!d: 
but she had a bountiful dower of beauty and of intelligence, and 
she was determined to win better—far better—things for herself. 
Somehow she managed a course in business college; and this 
enabled her to obtain a position as stenographer with the Hygrade 
Company, dealers in women’s dresses. 

Mary prospered with the Hygrade: she took advantage of the 
employees’ discount to buy one of their dresses; and when the 
president Mr. Wittmaier and the head salesman Al Crawley saw 
how well she wore it, a chance for quicker achievement—at greater 
peril—was offered her. She was asked to help Crawley sell the 
Hygrade dresses by wearing them while accompanying him to 
certain exclusive shops that had hitherto declined to carry the 
Hygrade “line.” She consented—and succeeded, remarkably. 
Both Lucille Dunois and ““Madame Denise” (who was in reality a 
man named Alan Wetherby) agreed to put a dress in stock; and 
Mary’s value to the Hygrade Company was now unquestioned. 

Al Crawley asked Mary to dine with him in celebration. She 
thought of Joe Bass, whom she had known a long time and liked 
well, who was saving from the meager profits of a news-stand to 
put himself through law-school—and who was to have called for 
her at the Hygrade’s closing time. Joe would have to wait and to 
forgive her. This was important to her future. 

She dined with Crawley—her first visit to a fashionable restau- 
rant. Afterward he took her to other novel experiences—a theater 
and a cabaret, at which he drank too much. And on the way 
home, she had some crude love-making to repulse 

It was this sort of thing, indeed, that drove her from the Hy- 
grade. For presently she found herself expected to entertain out- 
of-town buyers, men who felt themselves privileged to make love 
to her. In desperation she went to Alan Wetherby, asked for a 
position—and got it. 

Mary’s duties with “Madame Denise” were manifold—book- 
keeper, dress model, saleswoman, and in all of them she was suc- 
cessful. And here, as at the Hygrade, she had need of her intel- 
ligence to avoid the difficulties her beauty provoked. Reginald 
Cheever, a wealthy young man of high social standing, came into 
the shop with Mrs. Despard, and was much taken with Mary. 
Thereafter he paid ardent court to her, and Mrs. Despard was not 
at all pleased—though her husband was. (The story continues 
in detail: ) 
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N ARY’S _ brief _ experience with pe; 
men of the world—except thai ae 

with her employer—had done lit- 

tle to give her confidence either in 

their integrity or in their friendship. 

Perhaps she had persisted through 

the summer in her hopes of Mr. 

Cheever because she liked him well enough to think that he migh 

in the end prove different from other men, perhaps because shi 

had enjoyed his society, and perhaps (by far the most plausib 

reason of all) because she had known that he was contributing 

liberally to the education in social usage which she neede 

But the sprightly figure of Mrs. Despard always loomed unpleas 

antly in the background—for Alan Wetherby was not one 

make unnecessary gossip. There was an assurance in Cheeve 

manner which indicated a long experience in the ways of wome: 

and she knew that he was by no means an ideal companion for 

girl of her age and condition, but it was this very air of experien 

which stimulated her interest in the game they played—a game 

hazard and, aecordingly, not without its attractions. 

Mary left Cheever dangling all summer. The autumn can 
They sat at a table in a restaurant patronized by th 
wealthy and the correct. Mr. Cheever nodded to some acquaii 
ances—Mr. and Mrs. Blacklock, he told her. Mary had ne 
taken supper at this restaurant, had not meant to do so until sh 
was able to afford the frock which she now wore. Alan Wethe: 
had chosen it for her himself at her request, and had sold it t 
her for the mere cost of labor and materials. It was a demi-to 
of greenish-blue, her color, subdued in tone and with a hat 
to match. Mr. Cheever reminded her that it was of the sa 
hue as the one she had worn when he had first seen her almost a 
vear ago, and told her that she took the “shine” off every othe: 
girl in the room, a remark which reminded her of one Mr. Al 


again. 


Crawley had made. But there was a difference now. It may be 
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“I do care for you, Joe,” 
she said, “‘but I can’t marry 
you. It isn’t marriage 
that would be best for 
either of us. Youve a 
career. I've made the ven- 
ture out into the world.” 


said that in all things Mary lived up to the sophistication of her 
costume. The book of etiquette which she consulted frequently 
had done much; observation had done more. Forks and knives 
were no longer an enigma, and the upraised little finger of ex- 
treme delicacy she had long ago discarded as spurious. She was 
progressing—progressing in her knowledge of the things to do, and 
in her knowledge of the things not to do. 

fonight Mary was again troubled by certain qualms of con- 
science at accepting hospitalities not in her power to return. 
These qualms of conscience had been more acute when Mr. 
Cheever had tried to kiss her, and less acute again when he had 
told her how sorry he was. But while she knew that she would 


miss the things that he was giving her, she was sure that her 
obligations had now assumed proportions which threatened her 
independence. This could not be. Perhaps it was in her mind 
to tell him so unpleasant a thing when she had dressed for the 
evening in her new and consummate evening frock—to make 
herself both lovely and intricate, to fascinate and frustrate in the 
same gesture. 

Mr. Cheever was quite repaid by the mere fact of her pres- 
ence for the obligations which bothered her. To him she had 
never seemed more bewitching, and he told her so. 

“If you had lived in Salem, the women would have had you 
burned,” he observed. 

“The women! Why?” ° 

“Because you would have bewitched all their husbands and 
lovers.” 

“It’s easy for you to say pretty things.” 

“That’s because you're so pretty to say them to.” 

“You say them so easily, Mr. Cheever, that it makes me think 
you've had a good deal of practice.” 

“Why do you still call me Mr. Cheever? 
me Reggie. Why shouldnt you?” 

“Maybe because everybody else calls you it.” 

“Don’t you think you know me well enough now?” 

“Maybe if I knew you well enough, I might still be 
calling you Mr. Cheever.” 
“You mean that you still have doubts of me?” 
“T think I was born doubtful.” 

She was silent for a moment, 
fingering her coffee-cup as she 
thought of a way to put her case to 
him. It was typical of her to 
choose the most direct way. 

“If you think as I do, Mr. 
Cheever, it may have struck you 
that your being seen with me so 
much may have caused unpleasant 
talk among your friends or mine.” 

Cheever frowned at his cigar-ash. 
At Mrs. Despard’s he had had an 
unpleasant demonstration of that 
difficulty. But he laughed away 
the recollection. 

“Nonsense!” he said cheerfully. 

“No, it isn’t nonsense,” she re- 
plied quietly, as the thought became 
clearer in her mind. “Maybe you 
don’t care what people are thinking. 
It doesn’t make much difference to 
a man. But it does to me. A 
man of your position and money 
can’t be taking dress models out to 
supper without people thinking the worst of 
them—” 

“Oh, I say—” 

‘Just let me finish, please. I've got to tell you. 
[ ought to tell you—I owe it to you. It’s a sort of 
confession I’ve got to make. I’m afraid you wont 
like it. I’ve been coming out with you, because— 
because—well, first because I knew that you were 
a gentleman, and I thought that I might trust you; 

boyy and because I liked you. Wait a moment. 
s itt . + But it was mostly because you meant something 
, } more than all that to me, something I’d never had 
before. Opportunity—you were my chance to see 
and do the things I’d always wanted.” He would. 
have spoken but she motioned him to silence and 
went on with a rush. “I don’t know what you’ve 
thought—-perhaps you’ve thcught something else. 
I don’t want you to think anything else. I do 
want you to be my friend—and—and—that’s all,” she finished 
breathlessly. 

His face was a puzzle to her, brows frowning, lips twisted in a 
sort of smile. She was curious to see which expression would 
triumph. It was the frown. 

“Hang it all, Mary,” he protested, “you mustn’t talk like that.” 

“T have to,” she said firmly. “I ought to have told vou before, 
Mr. Cheever—but I /ave liked it all so. Are you angry?” 

“N—no,” he said dubiously. 

“You are. I was afraid you might be.” 

“I’m not,” he insisted, “—just a little hurt that you should be! 
able to say such things. Opportunity! Is that all I am?” 
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“No—not all that you are. You're Mr. Reginald Cheever.” 

She glanced across the room at the Blacklocks, who had been 
looking at her from time to time with deep interest. “Your 
friends,” she said quietly, “like those people over there—don't you 
suppose I know what they think? They think I’m not their class.” 
A hard little look came at her mouth—a look that he remembered 
later. ‘They have a perfect right to think anything they like 
about me. I know it’s my fault. Ive acknowledged it. But I 
don’t want people thinking things that aren’t true.” 

“IT don’t give a damn what they think,” he growled. 

“And doesn’t that just show how little what they think of me 
matters to you?” 

“Oh, hang it all! What's come over you?” 

“Self-respect, maybe. I don’t know what else.” 


HE saw him studying her intently, but she met his gaze, and 

it was he who first turned his eyes away. 

“Why should you think that people are talking about you?” he 
said. “Just forget it, Mary. Wont you? What's the use?” 

She was conscious of him studying her again while he spoke. 
His face wore the quizzical expression of one seeking out a motive. 
But he wasn’t quite clever enough to realize that Mary hadn't 
any. She meant precisely what she said. She thought it necessary 
to make her meaning more Clear. 

“I can’t be going out with you any more,” she went on firmly, 
“to places like this at all. You've done too much for me already.” 

“T wont listen to that,” he said with a laugh. “What have I 
done that I haven't done with a dozen others—the theater. 
dinner, supper? It’s not unusual, you know. Id like to do a 
good deal more for you.” 

She was silent, and he wondered whether he hadn't hit the 
proper key. “It gives me pleasure to see you have a good time,” 
he went on quickly. “You enjoy things so much. You seem to 
belong to the things I’ve given vou. You ought always to have 
had them. I wish I could make it possible for you to have pretty 
things to wear so that you wouldn't have to deny yourself other 
things to get them. I've wanted to help. I want to help now, 
but I haven't dared suggest—” 

“What?” asked Mary 

“To help you get started, for instance, in a business of your 
own,” he said after a moment. 

“What business?” 

“A shop like Denise. You could run it like a breeze.” 

She glanced at him swiftly. “And where would you come in?” 
she asked. 

It was the same sort of question she had once shot at Mr. Al 
Crawley—an attack rather than a defense, an accusation rather 
than a question. 

“Me? Where would I come in?” He laughed easily. “Oh, 
I'd just be your good angel, you know—your backer—silent partner 

She regarded him steadily. Was he joking? In any event she 
knew that what he suggested was impossible. The inference was 
obvious—a partnership which implied further obligations. Better 
take it as a joke. 

“You've already been angel enough,” she said lightly. “I’ve 
been trying to tell you so all evening. Come!” She gathered up 
her gloves and handkerchief. “You dont have to work in the 
morning. I do.” 

“Not yet, please. There's something I want to say. I’m not 
going to let you give me the cold shoulder. It isn't fair to me. 
You do like me a little, don’t you? 

“Yes. But I can't owe you so much. I can't. Don't you see?” 

“No, I don’t; I don’t see 

Mary’s motion of pushing back her chair seemed to arouse 
him. He laughed and followed her to the door. 

“If you think I’m going to give you up as easily as this,” 
whispered as he helped her into her modest evening wrap, “you 
don’t know me.”’ 

She wondered what he meant, realizing that perhaps after all 
he had done for her, she hadn’t been any too gentle. And so in 
the taxi she told him how sorry she was, and that she hoped he 
would try to understand her position. He was smiling at her 
now, and she had to admit to herself that he had been very kind. 
It was not until after he had been talking for a while that she 
noticed the taxicab had passed the cross-street in which she lived 
and was bowling merrily northward. But when she called his 
attention to the fact, he turned toward her soberly. 

“TI told him to drive through the Park. We've got to have this 
out, you and I.” 

For a moment she had an uncomfortable sensation of being 
imprisoned. She had never liked the idea of being told that she 
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had “got” to do anything. She searched his face as they passed 
an arc-light. He wasn’t in the least alarming, and so when he 
took her fingers in his, she let them remain for a moment. He 
had done this before. It seemed to entertain him. 

“Do you think you're giving me a square deal, Mary?” 

She considered for a moment. “Isn't it just because I want to 
be square that I’ve told you—” 

“If you cared enough, you wouldn't think of what I can do for 
you as an obligation. Why should you make me suffer just be- 
cause I have more money than you have? You're too sensitive 
to what people say.” 

“No,” she said quietly, “—too proud to be happy when I know 
what they’re saying. They are saying it. I know they are—just 
as though I could hear it myself.” 

She tried to take her fingers away but he held them more firmly. 

“You are so cold, Mary—cold as ice. I thought I might be 
able to make you care for me. Wont you tell me that you do— 
just a little? Id do anything in the world that I could to make 
you happy—anything—give you anything that I could buy.” 

She glanced at the hand he held, and at his face. Then she 
laughed whimsically. 

“Ts it that you’re asking me to marry you, Mr. Cheever?” she 
questioned coolly. 

He was so startled at her impudence that he relaxed his fingers, 
and she moved away, laughing softly at his discomfiture. 

“Mary—” 

“Oh, don’t worry, Mr. Cheever. I've no mind to be married 
yet awhile. Will you please tell the chauffeur that it’s long past 
my bed-time?” 

“Yes. Id marry you.” he said tensely. 

But she only laughed at him again 

“Thanks. It’s the least I could expect from your attentions. 
It clears your conscience and does me no harm.” 

He sat very quiet in his corner—a silence that she mistook for 








defeat. 
“Wont you please tell the chauffeur to take me home?” 


“No, I wont.” He had his arms around her in a moment, and 
she couldn’t struggle away. She heard him muttering: “You 


think you can play fast and loose with me like this, because I’ve 
done whatever you wanted. I tell you that I’m mad about vou. 
I'll marry you, if that’s what you want—I will— 

“It takes two for that bargain. Let me go.” 


“Don’t turn your head away from me, Mary.” 
“You're ruining my new hat 

“Kiss me!” 

“Will you let me go?” 

“No.” 


She had found a pin and jabbed him in the leg with it. 

It hurt a great deal, and it startled him so that he straightened 
quickly. 

“It’s only a pin. I've got a larger one in my hat. Will vou let 
me loose?” 

He glared at her, raging inwardly, but after a moment of silent 
recrimination, he did as she asked him. 

“Thanks,” she said, composedly patting at her frock. 


"THE turning of the cab homeward put a new aspect upon the 

encounter. The more he raged, the more composed she was 
bh ve they reached Fifty-seventh Street, she was biting her lips 
to: 2 from laughing. ' 



















“PD . 1 stick you too hard, Mr. Cheever?” she asked gentl) 

“I’m sorry. Wont you forgive me?” Fe 
“No.” "' 
At that moment he was wondering how he had ever let the gir oe 

make such a fool of him. He was angry at her, but still angri ro 

at himself. And yet even in his quiet fury he was aware of thi ; 

perfume of her hair, the warmth of her body beside him, and a 

another moment heard the gurgle of her soft laughter. “ 
“If you knew how funny you look!” she said. “I hadn't ar 7 





idea I jabbed you so hard.” 
He stared straight ahead, saying nothing i 
“Does it still hurt? It couldn't hurt all this time. The poi ry 
of apin! Maybe it’s just your dignity.” a 
“You've made a fool of me.” 
























“That's too bad—when I only wanted to make you wise.” She 
laid her fingers upon his arm, her tone beguiling. ‘And now you 
not going to love me any more at all? Would you let a little Mr 
thing like the point of a pin come between us?” 7 
“You little devil!” he said savagely, but she saw a smile trying Mar 





to break. 
“I am—a little devil. I know it. That’s why we'd never get 
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By George Gibbs 





“**Joseph Bass, Esquire,’ ” 


along, with you an angel—and all. 
per when I’m roused. 


friends. 


I've got a frightful bad tem- 
But I’m sorry. Let’s say good night as 
Wont—wont you—er—Reggie?” 

He turned coward her, his frown slowly relaxing. It was the 
first time she had called him that. He took her hand and put it 
to his lips. “Mary,” he said, “—forgive me.” 

“That’s better. And you wont be thinking ill of me just because 
I've got a little pride of my own?” 

“Mary, I—I made a mistake. I thought you were—different.” 

The cab had stopped at her door. She laughed. 

“Now I’m sure we're going to be friends—better friends than 
ever,’ she said quietly. 

He got down, helped her out and went up the steps with her. 

“You'll forget that I was rough with you?” he asked. 

“If you'll forget the little matter of the pin,” she said. 

“Um not so sure about that,” he said ruefully as he turned away. 

“Good night—Reggie,” she said from the half-closed door as 
Mr. Cheever went down the steps—rubbing his thigh. 

Thus it was that by so trifling a matter as the point of a pin 
Mary Ryan established herself in the high esteem of Mr. Reginald 


Cheever 


read Martin jocularly. 
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Chapter Eight 

[? was with a sigh that Mary Ryan hung the new frock in her 

closet as she prepared for bed. The expression of her face was 
sober, but once or twice she giggled nervously as the incident of 
the pin recurred to her. How foolish he had looked, and how 
easily she had daunted him! She had even managed to soothe his 
injured pride before they had parted. She had always had the 
faculty of emerging unscathed from unpleasant situations. 

To tell the truth, Mary was now quite prepared to close her 
account with Mr. Cheever, offsetting her slight loss in self-esteem 
with the educational profit she had derived from his acquaintance. 
She was already too wise to accept with any seriousness his ex- 
pressed intention to marry her, and she was quite sure that when 
he awoke in the morning, he would consider her in very different 
terms. 

She couldn’t exactly understand the motive that impelled her, 
but the next day she sent a note to Joe Bass asking him to come 
around to see her that night. She hadn’t seen Joe for a long 
time, and when they had last met, they had not been atune. In 
the beginning, more than a year ago, Joe hadn’t approved of her 
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“Reggie, you're a fearfully canny person—and just a 
trifle selfish, keeping Miss Ryan all to yourself.” 


taking the job at the fashionable dress-shop, but had become rec- 
onciled when he knew Alan Wetherby better. He told her that , ool ‘ 
she needn't be expecting him to be hanging around a place like , es fae 
that watching for a glimpse of her. The shop still embarrassed i % 
him. In one conversation he had told Mary with rather brutal 
frankness that she was getting “stuck up” and full of airs. She 
had told him that the airs and graces to which he objected were 
a — of the business of salesmanship in a shop of that kind, and 
he had replied that if she couldn't be herself, genuine and plain- 
spoken as she had always been, she had better get out of it 
and go back to the Hygrade. She had laughed at him in her new 
superior way, and they had quarreled. 

He could see which way the wind was blowing and knew about ; 
the attentions of Cheever, of whom Mary spoke one night 
rather mischievously in terms of familiarity That had 
been too much for Joe, whose ire broke loose in words ot 
one syllable. Angry herself then, she had let him 

Joe was working hard in preparation for some ex- 
uminations when Mary’s note reached him in his little 
bedroom over on the East Side. It was brought up to 
him from the hall table by a fellow-student at the 
Temple, a young man from Virginia named Martin 
Daingerfield, who occupied the adjoining bed- 
room. Daingerfield came of an old family very 
much run down at the heel, and like Joe Bass was 
greatly in earnest in his efforts to succeed. These 
two, the ex-newsboy and the scion of a first 
family of Virginia, were already fast friends j 
bound together by a common motive. t 

‘Joseph Bass, Esquire,” read Martin joc- } 
ularly from the doorway “Pale heliotrope en _V 
velope, Joe, smellin’ of unutterable things— ‘ 


mostly feminine. 

Joe raised his dark eves from his books, and \ 
passed a hand across his brow as though to a 
brush away the fag of thought \ 


For me? Thanks,” he said with an abstracted 























go 






air. 
“For you,” said the jocular one: ‘and I might 
add that if you’re too busy to accept the ladv’s 
invitation, I will gladly go as your substitute.” 
He looked at himself in Joe’s cracked mirror 
\ ad lv? And beautiful. I could never forgive 
myself if she was disappointed.” 
“Beat it, Martin,” growled Joe, tossing the 
black mane from his forehead and relaxing in his 
chair, for he had now recognized the handwriting 





The incipient lawyer grinned. ‘“Heliotrope.” he 
observed again. “Shades of Lothario and Don 
Juan And you posin’ around heré for Timor , 
and Diogenes all rolled into one!” He shrugged and went out That night he called. It took her less than eT 

But Joe was already reading the note two minutes to effect a reconciliation. It was ab Y 

“Dear Joe,” it ran good to see him again. There was an earnest- 

“Don't you think you've neglected me long enough: Like _ ness and a sincerity about Joe. He was hand- 
her, to put it up to him!) “I really want very much to see vou. some too, in a rugged sort of way. Of course. 

1 think I need you once in a \ Joe, to keep me thinking the fit of his clothing was abominable: but 

straight, because though we dont always agree. you're so sound, then, baggy at the knees and wrinkled at the shoulders 
so sane, such a rock to tie to.” (Blarney ‘I'm so lonely in the _ was, she liked it better than the “nobby” suit of Mr. Al Craw 
evenings, Joe, and so tired of being on exhibition and always on \nd it was: undeniably comforting to have Joe sitting besid« 

y good behavior. Wont you come around and take me out to’ again in the dim light of the theater. Her hand went over 
the movies or something? I'll be at home Friday evening and large one, and he turned his palm upward to clasp her fing 
expecting you. Please don’t disappoint me! I miss vour scolding There was no need to talk, no chance of talking here even if 
me—because I’ve found out that you're right some of the time.” would. And she hadn’t proposed telling him anything 


(What the devil did she mean by that?) “I'll promise to be good Reginald Cheever, especially about the taxi and the episode oi 
and let you lecture me all you please—but do come! Wont you? _ pin, which might have led to difficulties. Joe was so strong 

Mary.” When he left her, she made him promise to take her o 

He read the note through twice and then turned the envelope following afternoon, which was Saturday, to the Metropolitan to 
over, sniffing at it, contemplative. He frowned, then smiled. He see the pictures. There was studying that Joe could have 
had told her that she would have to send for him, and this was but he agreed. It had been a long while since he and Mar: 
what she was doing. Well—he’d go, of course. He turned his been together like this. She was so much like herself, like the 





copy of “Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations” face downward and Mary that he had always known and cared for. At the gallery 
put his feet up on his table while he filled his pipe. She knew that she told him of Alan Wetherby’s pictures, and of the thrill that 
if she only whistled for him, he’d come running had come to her at the sight of his beautiful collections. Joe 


He smoked for a few moments, then put his pipe and the helio- _ grunted with the cynicism of one born to a consideration of the 
trope letter aside, and resumed his study of Cooley. There were practical. And then Mary launched herself into a dissertation on 
many things in the world to vex a man. esthetics, and the uses, especially to the man that he was going to 
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By George Gibbs 






be, of a broader culture. She rather took his breath away with 
the new terminology of art which she had been absorbing from the 
books that Alan Wetherby had lent her. When the round of the 
galleries was finished and both were somewhat exhausted, Mary 
with talking and Joe with looking and listening, they found. a 
bench in a deserted room, face to face with that most important 
topic of all—themselves. 

She thought him thinner and quieter, and told him that he needed 
a hair-cut; but she admitted that she liked his new air of sobriety. 

“You look more and more like the picture of Daniel Webster, 
Joe,” she said with a laugh. “But then, there must have been 
times when even Daniel had his joyous moments.” f 

There were,” he said composedly; ‘but Daniel couldn’t have 

been any happier than I am.” 

She puckered her brows and smiled with her lips. 
don't believe you've missed me a bit, Joe Bass.” 

“I have,” he said quietly, “—when I’ve had the time to.” 

The pucker disappeared, and the smile relaxed. The usual fem- 
_ artifices seemed out of place in the face of this sort of 
lonesty. 


“Sure, I 
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“Tell me what you’ve 
been learning, what you’ve 
been doing—tell me every- 
thing, Joe.” 

That was rather a large 
order for Joe, but he at- 
tempted it. He spoke of 
the words of commendation 
from his instructors, of 
Martin Daingerfield, and of 
the prospects that he had 
for the immediate future. 
It seemed that Joe had 
been selling papers for sev- 
eral years to an old fellow 
with gray side-whiskers who 
stopped at the news-stand 
every night for his Eve- 





ning Post. Joe had never 
known who he was, but one 
night after Joe had left the 
corner, the old man had 
; missed him and learned that 
4 Joe had sold out the news- 
stand and was studying law 
uptown. So he had looked 
- Joe up at the Temple Law- 
ea school. This was Mr. Ivan 
Simpson, of the firm of 
Simpson, Hall and Black- 
well, corporation lawyers 
with offices in Broad Street. 
His interest rather took Joe 
aback, as did his proposition 
that when Joe had success- 
fully passed his bar ex- 
aminations, he would be 
given a small place experi- 
mentally in his law-office. 
f “That’s why I’m working 
overtime lately,” Joe ex- 
plained. 
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“Tt’s a fine office 
—corporations and big bugs 
—the first opportunity—the 
only opportunity I might 
say I’ve ever had in my life. 
You can bet I wont let it 
slip by.” 

Joe’s industry and ambi- 
tion had always seemed ap- 
plied to a purpose which 
held its rewards verv far in 


oY Ny the future. Now they at- 
~ 4 


tained a definite  signifi- 
cance. 

“How splendid!” she 
said approvingly, aware that 
her dissertation on esthetics 
seemed somehow less important than she had thought it was. 

“Yes, splendid. That’s the word,” he finished emphatically. 
“And I'll make good there. I’ve got to make good.” 

“You will,” she added confidently. “I just know you will. 
You've got that sort of mind.” 

He laughed. “What sort of mind?” 

“Oh, you always could see through a thing—around a thing, so 
that there wasn’t any use in anyone’s thinking differently from 
vou.” 

‘Anyone, you mean,” he put in with a twinkle, “except you.” 

She laughed. “Well, Joe, dear, maybe it would have made you 
too conceited if I’d thought the same way that you did all the 
time. You've a fine mind, but we’d have had little to talk about 
if I'd always been agreeing with you.” 

“But then, if I’ve been right, surely you must have been wrong,” 
he returned with a grin. 

She was thoughtful for a moment; and then, “If I have been,” 
she said gently, ‘“you’re the one creature in the world I'd ever 
admit it to.” 

He put his hand over hers and studied (Continued on page 136) 
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“The only sure bet 


onthe card is that 
Trixie’s fell for him. 
She comes up to 
pose every afternoon.” 


BEAU 


**F UKE LE BLANC against the field!” 


“You're crazy! JI say she marries Montana Sullivan— 
he’ll walk in!” 
“Aw, g’wan home!” 
They were at it again: the Information Kid and Henry the 


Rat, perched on a rail by the quarter-pole at Jefferson Park, and 
arguing over the destiny of their beloved Fiddlin’ Doll. The 
argument had begun in Kentucky, and progressed to Saratoga: 
this was New Orleans. The morning sunshine illumined shrewd 
young faces, and cast upon the tan turf the shadows of two 
knights of the stop-watch. Opposite them a two-year- 
olds was being schooied at the barrier to the accompaniment oi 
pianissimo pleadings from apprentice riders, and a crescendo of 
profanity from an assistant starter 

“Well,” said the Rat, “Ill admit it like a 
to pick. Truth is, that little doli’s much class 
of us. I'd like to see some guy come along with a lot of jack 
and grab her off—an outsider that knew a good thing when he 
saw it.” 

The Information Kid nodded soberly 

“Boy, that’s the only sensible statement you ever 
life. Losing that kid would be like having some 
my right eye—” 

“Me too,” echoed the Rat. 
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“Painting pictures! 
What'll that bring 
him? You're the guy 
that was to hand the 
Doll a good thing!” 


MONT 


“Frenchy's a hustler. He aint no better than us, is he? W: 
wot t’ell?” 

The mantle of responsibility pressed heavily on their should 
They sighed dolefully. 

“Henry,” said the Kid, “you and me ought to pick a real hone 
to-God winner for Trixie.” 

“I'd like to pick an honest-to-God winner for myself,” said the 
Rat. “A thousand bucks on his lily-white nose, and a hundred 
one tied to his tail—sweet lady!” 

The Kid grinned. “Dream on, boy. If you ever got him. 
be on him too. Yea, bo—and I'll te:l the cockeyed world, 
beat you to Trixie’s house!” 

“She wouldn’t have either of us,” lamented the Rat. 
because we're deuce hustlers that she lets us peg along. 
the way I figure it.” 

“Once more you ring the bell, Henry. 
mud, but the Fiddlin’ Doll is entitled to a fast track. 
I’m going to steer her against a live one.” 

“Well, don’t make no mistakes,” warned Henry. “Any time you 
think you’ve got a winner, better let the gang look him over in 
the paddock before you go sending him to the post. If he figures, 
we'll all play him.” 

“It’s a go!” said the Kid. 

. The barrier shot up with a 
Sweater-clad stable-boys whooped, spread 
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“Yet marriage is the natural thing for If you’re wise on the subject of horses, 

Janes—” And can tell who the winners will be— their elbows and drummed with their heels 
“Oh, sure! But the guys that are settin’ Prices and such,—you may know as much upon the flanks of the equine “babies 
the pace right now are sellin’ platers. As hustlers like Henry and me; The wall of horseflesh surged forward 
Luke’s a bookmaker; Montana’s a tin- But if you can mgune hdl egaeaes Fifty yards—and two half-sisters from the 
h (Henry and me never could), Bluefield barn winged their way to the front 

— If you can explain the ways of a Jane, : 


“What about Frenchy Bonville?” 
The Rat laughed long and scornfully. 
44 


Believe me, brother—you’re good! _ sal 
—“Songs of the Information Kid. 


and began to fight it out. Something clicked 
in the hands of the two hustlers. The pair 
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of bay fillies, running like a team, skimmed along the far rail. 
At the three-quarter pole one of them drew clear, and the test 
ended. The Information Kid and Henry the Rat compared 
watches. The Kid drew a deep breath. 

“By the God whom I worship,” he marveled, “three furlongs 
in thirty-four and one-fifth. I'll tell the cockeyed world, that’s 
steppin’ on it!” 

There being no further workouts in sight, the Information Kid 
and his confrére returned to the subject at hand: the case of 
Miss Beatrice Carroll, who played the races in the afternoon, and 
in the evening the violin at Henri’s Petite Place, which is on 
Iberville Street, and is a rendezvous for the racing world. 

lt is well, perhaps, that you know a few things about Miss 
Carroll, who was born with a fiddle in one hand and a racing 
program in the other. 

Trixie’s father was Handsome Jack Carroll, the bookmaker, 
and her mother was Tita Reyni, the gypsy violinist. Their 
romance was one of the pretty stories of the turf, but came to an 
abrupt end one afternoon when the car in which they were return- 
ing from the track, overturned and kiiled both. Trixie was then 
fifteen—a queer little thing: elfish face with dark eyes that 
showed the Romany influence, bobbed curls, an impudent mouth, 
and arms and legs that were always swaying like the stalks on a 
windflower. 

Great dreams had been entertained by Trixie’s parents concern- 
ing the education and training of their daughter, for the child 
inherited her mother’s talent, and her father intended to lavish 
upon her his wealth. But this much should be borne in mind 
about a gambler: even when he is worth a hundred thousand 
dollars, he is only removed from bankruptcy by the margin of a 
single bet. An examination of Jack Carroll’s affairs showed that 
on the day he died he had gone ten thousand doilars in the hole! 

There were, however, insurance policies, and one or two bits of 
property that netted a small stake, and with this Trixie undertook 
to carry out the future that had been planned for her. But the 
‘ath to stardom on the concert stage is a slow track. Paladini., 
the great New York maestro, rendered the final disheartening 
erdict: 

“Little one, thou art but an ear-tickler, pos- 
sessing nimble fingers and a bag of tricks. When 
you have learned love and passion and despair, 
come back to Paladini, and perhaps he will kneel 
at your feet. But until then you will go through 
life with a camp wagon, a fiddle and a dancing 
bear. Paladini has said it!” 

The celebrated instructor had the right hunch. 
The little girl concerning whom her parents had 
held such hopes, became a “Fiddlin’ Doll,” earn- 
ing her money as best she could in the cafés and 
roof gardens of the larger cities. Here her early 
convent training stood her in good stead. She 
withstood ail temptations except one. Gradually 
she yielded to her instinct for the sport in which 
her father had been such a picturesque figure. 






































































The races became to Trixie Carroll what the theater and the 
motion-picture screen are to many other girls. The excitement, 
the colorful atmosphere, the bustle and confusion, the camara- 
derie that makes of the racing world a single fraternity—these 
were the things to which her pulse quickened. When the season 
closed in one place, she moved on, and thus became a member 
of the regular bang-tail caravan, a marionette of his majesty the 
horse. And because the gypsy Wanderlust was part of her inherit- 
ance, the trail of the thoroughbreds from city to city became the 
highway of the world along which she laughed and fiddled. 

“Beat ‘em today, Mister?” 

That was her friendly greeting whenever she saw a familiar face 
as she wandered between the tables at the Golden Lamb in Sara- 
toga, or at Ryan’s Grill in New York, or Henri’s at New Orleans. 

“Beat ‘em today, Mister?’”—always with a smile and a flourish 
of the bow. She seemed able to adapt the melody to whatever 
mood she encountered, playing “Mammy Blues” that rainy Christ- 
mas night in the Crescent City when the bunch was far from 
home, and the roliicking “Roll °em High!” when everybody had 
Lady Lilian at Havre de Grace, and that gallant little mare, after 
being almost left at the post, went all around her field and got 
up in the last stride to win by a whisker! 


TOW, the racing world is divided into thirteen tribes. the most 

picturesque of which is represented by the “hustlers” who 
are the gypsies of the race-track. They are always long on dreams 
and short on accompiishments, and they toil not, neither do they 
spin; but Solomon in all his glory was never so wise as they. It 
was to this tribe that the Fiddlin’ Doll became in time a sort 
of daughter of the regiment. Truth to tell, Trixie was afraid 


a 


of white-collared ‘“‘sports.””’ Among the ragged, care-free children of 
the paddock, the knights of the free lance, the last place the 
stranger would have looked for chivalry, Trixie found a maximum 
of friendship with a minimum of risk. 

There were a few misunderstandings before they learned just 
But after Trixie had slapped a 
nursed Henry the Rat 


how she desired to be accepted. 
few faces, kissed a few “rough-necks,” 


There were a few mis- 
understandings before 
they learned just how she 
desired to be accepted. 


when he was taken down 
with pneumonia. and lent 


them all money when 
they were broke, the 
classification was estab- 


lished by Frenchy Bon- 
ville, who had served under Joffre. 
“She’s a vivandiére,”’ said Frenchy. 
“A what?” demanded the Information 
“Say, I'll bust you one on the snoot—” 

“That shows just how ignorant you are,” jeered Frenchy. “I 
didn’t say nothin’ against her. A vivandiére is a little Jane that 
goes to war with the soldiers, and wont marry any of them be- 
cause she loves ’em all. Aint you never heard me sing *‘Madelon?’ 
Course it takes ten thousand guys marchin’ along at night, ankle- 
deep in mud, and headin’ for sure death, to put it over right—” 

‘Well, we'll scratch the mud and the soldiers,” said the Kid. 
“Go on and pull it.” 

So, standing in the paddock at Jefferson Park that 


Kid. 


morning, 
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Frenchy sang, first in his native tongue and then in English, the 
song that sustained the morale of the Fleur-de-lis: 


“La Madelon pour nous n’est pas sévere, 
Quand on lui prend la taille ou le menton 
Elle rit c’est tout le mal qu'elle sait faire, 
Madelon, Madelon, Madelon! 


He sang it very’badly, but they caught the idea, and presently 
they were all chanting the English version, and marching around 
in a circle to the detriment of a perfectly good crap-game. 


“But Madelon, she takes it all in fun. 
She laughs and says: ‘You see it can’t be done; 
I would like to, but how can I consent, 
And be true to the whole regiment?’ ” 


That night they went down to Henri’s, and asked Trixie to 
play the new tribal anthem, giving Frenchy Bonvi.le full credit 
for the inspiration. 

“Sure I will,” said Trixie, who was immensely tickled with the 
idea. “But some of you boys will have to sing the chorus.’ 

“Good night!” said the Information Kid. “Well, take the Frog 
—he worked out pretty good this morning. Go ahead, Frenchy— 
we'll hook up with you when you swing into the stretch. Tell the 
folks at home we died game. Women and children will move 
quietly toward the nearest exit.” 

But there was no panic among the diners at Henri’s; they were 
accustomed to novelties. “Madelon” went over big. Trixie played 
the air with all the vivacity and esprit that made her popular. 
The Information Kid's high tenor encouraged the others. And 
Henri himself, fat and ferociously mustached, beat time on the 
counter and bellowed lustily in the name of. France! 

Thus was the Fiddlin’ Doll publicly enshrined as the Madelon 
of the Hustlers, and curiously enough it happened in the ‘‘young- 
moon town” by the southern gulf, where once the French ruled, 
and Dominic You, the pirate, was to have brought the Little 
Corporal after stealing him from St. Helena. Romance, you see, 
blooms naturally in New Orleans. 

The Information Kid and Henry the Rat talked it over that 
night when they stretched their blankets in Jimmy Whiskers’ 
tackle-room. 

“Great stuff, but I still think the day will come when we'll have 
to give her up,” said the Kid. “First good thing comes along, 
I’m going to tell the Doll to go get it.” 

“T give her one tonight,” 
confided the Rat. “Star 
Raven in the first race to- 
morrow. The Frawley 
crowd have cooked up the 
prettiest killing you ever 
see. Ten to one, and her 
month’s salary back—that’s 
what I told her.” 

The Kid was perturbed. 
“T don’t think Star Raven 
likes the going. You 
shouldn’t have let her risk 
all that dough—” 

“Mud’s his dish,” coun- 
tered the Rat drowsiiy. “I 
got it from Goat-eye, who 
seen him run in Tijuana. 
Any time they turn that 
thing loose in the mud with 
a price against him, he says: 
‘Good-by, gang. Hello, 
Judge!’ ” 

A chuckle came from un- 
der the Kid’s blankets, fol- 
lowed a moment later by a 
gentle snore. They slept 
the sleep of the innocent 

The .next afternoon they 
discovered they had ten dol- 
lars between them, and de- 
cided to risk half of it on 
Henry’s selection. Like 
most good things on a race- 
track, this one went wrong 
Star Raven ran out of the 
money. 










Henry the Rat got the tip from 
the negro Goat-eye, who said 
that the horse was sulking. 


The Fiddlin’ Doll 


After the Kid and Henry had fought it out under the grand- 
stand, they cooled down sufficiently to discuss the matter. 

“T thought you said that dog liked mud,” complained the Kid. 

“That's it, pal,” mourned Henry. .““He must have liked it so he 
stopped to eat it. And to think I give it to Trixie as a three- 
star special! Aint that awful?” 

“Awful is right! Better redeem yourself, Rat. Go scout 
through the ring, and I'll take a walk up by the stands; we got 
te grab ourselves a meal-ticket.” 

“Leave it to me,” Henry assured. ‘Diggin’ up suckers is where 
I shine. Boy, that’s muh long pants!” 

It will always be a subject of argument between them as to 
which one saw him first. When the time comes for Henry the 
Rat to answer the final call to post, he will most certainly lean 
over to the Information Kid and with his dying breath rasp out: 

‘Remember, now—it was me that spotted the Boy Plunger. I 
dug him up!” 

To which the Kid wil just as surely reply: 

“Henry, youre goofy! I seen him the minute I come down 
the stairs, and I says to myself: ‘There’s a young go-to-heller 
out of a good stable. Welcome to our midst!’ And I was headin’ 
for him when you and me collide.” 

The truth is they saw Larry Beveridge of Philadelphia at the 
same instant—a youth in a tan overcoat, with the face of a 
dreamer, the soul of an artist, and—as it turned out later—the 
remnants of a once-fat bank-roll. He was trying hard to look 
like a seasoned sport, but to the trained eyes of the Information 
Kid and Henry the Rat, the youth with the finely chiseled 
features and the soft dark eyes had “good thing” written all over 
him. The hustlers exchanged nods and went to work. The 
Information Kid became “Mr. Wilson of Kentucky,” a close 
lipped betting commissioner who had just won five thousand on 
the first race and was plunging on the second. Henry the Rat 
became a young rancher from up-State, just down for the day 
‘lookin’ "em over.” In the language of the track, they “picked 
up” their prey, induced him to put a hundred dollars on Captai 
Adams at five to one, and then flew the “hands off” signal for 
the benefit of all other hustlers. 

There is no accounting for some of the things that happen on 
race-track. What occurred that afternoon can only be attribute 
to hustlers luck. Captain Adams came rolling home all b 
himself. 

The Information Kid cashed the tickets, holding out a hundred 
dollars—as he explained—to take care of the other jocks. 

Thereafter he clung to the Boy Plunger like a woman to 
telephone, pyramiding the winnings with every bet; and by all the 
freaks of fortune, he did just what he had always dreamed 
doing: he picked the winner of every race on the card! 

It was too much for the Rat! Henry went out and got dru 
after the third race, and «new no more until the next day. 

But the Information Ki 
kept a cooi head on his shoul- 
ders. As for the youth with 
the dreamy eyes, he had 
look of one into whose ha 
the gods have — sudde! 
thrust, for no reason in 
world, the wand of Midas 
The Kid picked ’em; you 
Beveridge did the rest. Be- 
tween them they shook s 
enteen thovsand dollars 
of the machines in the last 
race, and then headed 
Henri’s Petite Place on Iber- 
ville Street. The world was 
theirs! 

That was the night the In- 
formation Kid, operating un- 
der the same divine hunch 
that had guided him all day, 
introduced the Boy Plunger 
to the Fiddlin’ Doll. May 
God forgive him for the lies 
he told! Remember that the 
Kid was a hustler, born and 
bred to the trade. When he 
rose to the height of his art, 
he could sell an ice-wagon to 
the devil. His manual of 
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ered dope-book that con- 
tained the past perform- 
ances of every horse in 
training; but the volume 
that fired his imagination, 
shaped his philosophy, and 
wove his web of dreams was 
a dog-eared copy of “The 
Arabian Nights,” whose fan- 
ciful legends he knew by 
heart. Always, in the great 
moments of his life, he 
turned to these beloved 
tales for his inspiration. 
You know now’ why 
Trixie Carroll played so 
wonderfully that night, and 
later listened with such ab- 
sorption to the words that 
fell from the lips of Bev- 
eridge of Philadelphia. You 
can also guess why the Boy 
Plunger asked her to play 


again that plaintive little 
gypsy melody which she 
herself composed and _la- 


beled “Romany Rose”—and 
why he then sent up by a 
waiter a fifty-dollar bill and 
a menu-card on the back of 
which he had swiftly pen- 
ciled an impression of the 
Fiddlin’ Doll. 


The Information Kid 

aught a giimpse of the 
ketch, and drew a deep 
reath. 


“Allah be upon my head!” 
he muttered. “I'll tell the 


ockeyed world we're off 
vingin’. Yea, bo, ’at’s the 
old oil in the can! This lad 
s the cat’s me-ow!” 

Three hectic days fol- 


owed, days in which the 
Information Kid, playing in 
1e luck that comes but 
once in a lifetime, piloted 
the Boy Plunger through the 
channels of chance, and the 
lark-eyed youth from Phil- 
adelphia became the sensa- 
tion of. the betting ring. 
Nighttimes. they made 
merry at Henri’s; and while 
Trixie played “Roll ’em 
High,” smiling all the while 
at the Boy Plunger, the In- 
formation Kid kindled the 
ires of romance in the 
hearts of both. 

















To the Fiddlin’ Doll, the 
Boy Plunger was pictured 
as a proved hero; the Kid 
credited past performances to Trixie Carroll that would have 
made the Angel Gabriel put a bet on her. And in his enthusiasm, 
the student of “The Arabian Nights” was blind to the breakers 
ahead, which is the inevitable way with those who navigate on 
Fortuna’s seas. 

Their undoing was absurdly simple. The Information Kid 
planned a killing on the surest thing he had ever encountered in 
his experience on a race-track. It was to be the supreme coup 
that would put diamonds on the fingers of Henry the Rat, send 
the Kid back to the home he had not seen in years, and wrap 
the Fiddlin’ Doll and the Boy Plunger in a golden mantle... . 

Lord Roberts in the last race! The Information Kid studied 
that plunge from every angle, and he could see no chance of 
losing. The new owner of the horse was “leveling;” the track 
and distance were made to order; Jockey Sutherland had been 


imported from Kentucky especially for the race. The only two 





When the Fiddlin’ Doll opened her eyes, the Information Kid and the Boy Plunger were at her side. 


horses that figured as serious contenders. were given into the 
charge of stable-boys. In plain terms, the race was a “gift” 
to the horse that carried old man Shelby’s colors. 

The Kid planned all the details, wiring the money away to 
pool-rooms all over the country at track odds, and betting on 
another horse at the track itself, so that attention was diverted 
and the price on Lord Roberts was not affected. In excess of 
caution he even hedged with their last thousand, playing the 
Shelby horse to finish second, and even third. Then they sat 
back breathlessly and waited for the grand finale. 

“Oh, boy!” enthused the Kid. “Aint this a wonderful game!” 

The quiet youth from Philadelphia looked dreamily at the 
field of thoroughbreds parading to the post, and then off in the 
direction of home. His face was softly illumined. 

“A wonderful game,” he agreed, “but there’s a better one, Kid. 
Some day you'll be proud of me.” (Continued on page 107) 









VW HEN Winans was young, stray words, 
gleaned from one book or another, used to 
lay thrall upon his boyish mind. Trader was 
such a word. It seemed to him to be full of 
ocean breezes, the rustle of palms, beat of surf 
upon coral shores. He could see fierce faces, 
devil-may-care, showing under huge shade-hats; 
there would be a cigar in the teeth; the man’s 
mustaches would sweep halfway to his shoulder. 
One could hear orders shouted to a dusky crew. 
Somewhere there would be a lonely island, a 
house with balconies, and long cane chairs, upon 
which the trader—still fiercely hatted, mustached 
and cigarred——would recline, gorgeous, defiant, 
drinking brandy. 

It was clear that nobody could interfere with 
a trader; no one could give him orders, claim to 
know better than he did about every confounded 
little thing. Winans was quite sure—in those 
nineteenth-century days—that his people were 
wrong in keeping him at school, and marking him 
out, later on, for a profession. Who wanted to 
mend broken legs, or keep murderers from being 
hanged, when the Pacific Ocean covered—as one 
was credibly assured—one-third of the earth’s 
whole surface (or maybe it was one-seventh), 
and was simply crying out for traders? 

Be careful—always be careful—lest you wish 
for a thing too often and too long. It is possible 
you may get it. . . 

In nineteen hundred and very little, I was wan- 
dering down the western beaches of Papua. On 
an evening I came to the trading-station of 
Kaluna, and as I knew that no white man other 
than the trader was to be found within fifty miles, 
I went to the store to ask for a night's lodging 
I had my boys and my outfit; I was not the 
roving beachcomber you (perhaps) have pictured 
me. But I will not tell you why I was there. We 
of the western Pacific do not tell our stories to 
everyone. Make no mistake about it, we have 
them—no white man (or woman) lives beyond 
the hundred and seventieth parallel in the red 
sunset land of the Solomons, New Hebrides and 
New Guinea, without a shadow in his heart for 
company. I do not speak of the passing folk, 
in stores, on plantations, who are here today, and 
gone next mosquito-season. I speak of Ourselves, 
the settlers, survivors of a ten-years “long ago” — 
if you will have it, of the pioneers. And no one 
was, or is, a pioneer in the cruelly beautiful, 
malarial, man-eating West of the island world, for any light reason. 

Let that pass. I went down the coast from Maiwa, and I went 
alone with my boys. And I came, in the dusk, slack-green evening 
of a Gulf hot-season day, to Kaluna. It is a village, or a collection 
of villages, numbering many hundred natives, and no whites: it 
lies strung out along the shore for a couple of miles, showing, in 
its curious cannibal architecture like a collection of upended 
boats cut in two. You are here on the famous, infamous, black-sand 
beach of the West, which runs unbroken for more than a hundred 
miles—and traversing which, you may go mad, die, break your legs 
and neck, commit murder, raise the dead, without attracting any 
particular notice or interference. White men, marooned in far 
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stations westward, have tried to reach the settlements, in emer 


gency, by this same cursed black beach, and have fallen sick ar 
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died upon the way, or have turned back, just not too late. Whi 


women—but that story is too new, and too true to tell. 

The store of Kaluna stands perched upon high piles, like a sq 
heron fishing on the beach. Black sand blows about its 
underneath, where the fierce sun strikes lightly or not at all, 
creepers, succulent, of a deadly green, twist themselves ab 
like snakes. Before it the short, wicked waves of the Gull 
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Papua break in dirty foam; behind, a belt of ruffling palm trees 


hides marshes and lowlands. There is the wind, and the crashu 


of hot seas on a hotter beach; there is the whimpering of 
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grasses, and the fitful hand-beating of the palms; there is the 
smell of mud and fish, and the reek, twice daily, of native cooking- 
fires: there is the empty, paint-gray sea to look at, and the brown, 
naked Western men, with their gauds of shells and seeds, and the 
grass-crinolined women, ugly, sullen, tramping under burdens of 
yams and fuel. There is not, there never has been and never 
will be, anything else. 

Yet because of the palm trees and the copra that is made from 
them, it pays to trade at Kaluna. 
name was Winans. 

I suppose he would not have told me how he came to be buried 
alive in Kaluna, had we met when he was on holiday, in Port 








There was a trader, and his 


“That’s enough,” said 
Winans. And he added 
to me: “He's scared 
them; this dance has a 
business tang to it, though 
it's only a private show.” 


Moresby, or Thursday 
Island. But it was 
Kaluna, and we _ were 
alone. And that eve- 
ning, when we had eaten 
the inevitable tinned 
curry and yam, and 
drunk the inevitable 
beer; when we were 
sitting on the shore ve- 
randa, watching, through 
the dusk, the gray sea 
battering the black slop- 
ing shore; when, farther 
down, the bucks of 
Kaluna were beginning 
to lift up a hideous sing- 
song from their pointed 
temple-house, and _ the 
pig that was to make the 
evening’s feast was join- 
ing his voice of dismay 
to all the clotted noise— 
then Winans spoke out. 

I may say I liked him. 
He was the sort of man 
that men do like, even 
to look at, which is not 
to say that he was hand- 
some—he had a long- 
nosed, currant-eyed, 
plain-enough face. But 
he was a strong fellow, 
with a big reach, and he 
didn’t slump in his chair. 
And he kept his nails as 
an old public-school boy 
should keep them. (Yes, 
I was, but it is no busi- 
ness of yours.) Also he 
had a good laugh, a very 
good laugh. You can tell 
a lot about a man from 
his laugh. 

I have been too long 
in the Gulf; I talk too 
much, and do not keep 
to the point. You must 
pardon me. We all do it. 
Why, when one does 
meet another white man, 
one may speak without a 
pause all afternoon—one 
often does—without hit- 
ting on the thing which 

. . . . It was about Winans, was it not? 

Winans told me of his boyish dreams, and how his people, think- 
ing he ought at least to have an outdoor occupation, made him 
a civil engineer. And he did well. And so some one—I cannot 
remember who; we have no memory, in the Gulf—gave him the 
Loch Gordon bridge to build. 

“Qh!” you say. You remember that. You know that it will 
never be forgotten—even when every relation of the two hundred 
and fifteen souls who were dashed to death through the failure of 
the bridge, is as dead and gone as they. 

So you will understand why Winans—who really was not much 
to blame, though nobody could be got to understand that—ran 
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away. Ran away from his profession, from his country and his 
home, and also from his wedding, which was to have taken place 
a week after the day of the bridge disaster! 

At this point he got up, went into the house and returned with 
a photograph in a frame. Out of his bedroom, it must have been; 
I had not seen it when we were in the hot little iron parlor, eating 
our curry. 

I turned up the lamp, and stared at the little picture. 
I said. “She is what the Americans call a ‘looker.’ ”’ 


“Lord!” 


HE was. The lips were the most beautiful I had ever seen, not 

excepting those of any picture or statue in the world. You 
could hardly see beyond that perfect mouth at first, but presently 
you noticed the depth and the shine of the eyes, and the crop of 
naturally curling hair that waved over forehead and ears—like the 
hair of Reynolds’ bodiless little angels, whom everybody knows. 
The picture showed head and neck only, but the noble round of 
the throat could have gone with none but a perfect figure. I 
liked the expression; it had nothing of the pretty-girl grin, and 
she did not seem to be thinking of herself and her pose; she looked 
simply and naturally out of the picture, apparently watching and 
thinking of you. And there was something curiously noble—I 
can find no other word—in the face. A good woman, one said, 
at once. 

In answer to my comment, Winans said, without glancing at the 
photograph: “She was very lovely.” 

“Is she—” I hesitated—it is strange how one does hesitate 
the word, though not at the meaning. 

“She’s dead,” answered Winans. He reached for my glass, and 
poured me some more beer. Away down the beach, the natives 
were singing louder; a horrid brassy sound had crept into their 
song. “They're going to spear the pig now,” said Winans. “Some 
years ago, it used to be a man, but the Government got at them, 
so they had to use something else. They're all cannibals, and they 
have the richest brand of sorcery there is in Papua.” 

“Did she die suddenly?” I asked him. 

“She died in hospital, from the effects of a dock accident.” 

“Dock? How—’ 

“Fell off the gangway as she was going aboard 
to follow me—to South Africa.” 

“And you never saw her again?” 

Winans opened a pouch, and filled his pipe. “I did,” he said. 
“I came back from the Cape at once, and she lived six days after 
my return. She died on the morning of the eighth of May, at two 
in the morning. Our wedding day had been fixed for the seventh 
of May. I was with her.” 

I sat unable to say anything. I was not surprised—I knew the 
hideous turns that Fate can play a man. If you don’t know, you 
could not believe. Why, in Apemama, in eighteen. . . . . I 
beg your pardon; it is the effect of living here. I will go on. 

“So I came out to the Islands, and by and by struck here,” 
concluded Winans, selecting a match. “South Africa seemed too 
crowded—public, you know. One met people there, or one thought 
one might. It isn't crowded here.” 

“No,” I said, listening to the crash of the black waves on the 
black shore. “No.” Then it occurred to me to ask—God knows 
why: “Did you go to the funeral?” 

“I left the damned place five minutes after she died,” answered 
Winans unemotionally. “I sailed that night.” 

Neither of us said anything for a minute, and then Winans 
asked me:. ‘‘Seen any of the Gulf dances?” 

I said I hadnt. 

The screams of the 
Winans said during some minutes, had now sunk into snorts, and 
choked themselves out. Winans told me there might be a chance 
of seeing a dance at the dubu—a sort of clubhouse; and, more to 
escape from the emotional tension of the moment than anything 
else,—so it seemed,—he proposed to walk down the beach. 


at 





She was going 


pig, which had punctuated everything 


~ 


HERE was no moon, and the stars looked thick and dull, but 
we had plenty of light for our walk; native cooking-fires were 
going everywhere, and bucks were running up and down the beach, 
yelling, and waving great torches of coconut that threw showers of 
sparks about. I hadn’t been long in the Gulf and the West, at that 
time: it amused me to see the brown, shaven-head married women 
bending double, like huge mushrooms in figure, over the round clay 
pots -hat held a bubbling puree of sweet-potato, which they were 
thickening with handfuls of crumbled forest sago—to watch a girl, 
full-figured, painted oily red to her bare waist, swiftly shelling 
prawns into a bowl, and pouring thick white coconut cream upon 
them. 


The Long, Long Day 


They fed well, these folk. They lodged well—their cool thatched 
homes were far more healthy and comfortable than the ugly, 
stifling houses of corrugated iron in Port Moresby. They had 
any amount of sport, fishing, pig-hunting, canoeing; they had 
social amusements—no white folk get a chance to sleep down 
West, when the native dancing-season is under way. They did 
some work, but not very much; and no one, on the whole, worked 
longer than he wanted to, or went without a holiday when he felt 
like having one. Life, for them, one felt, must be very long and 
full. Is not even a single day incredibly long, when you find time 
in it for everything that you want to do? It seemed to me that, 
in leaving the world of the white man, Winans and I had come 
into a place that one best might name the Land of the Long. 
Long Day. 

And yet, you know, one dreads to let that world take hold of 
one. One feels the drag of it—like an undertow. One resists; why? 

“They haven't any souls,” I said to myself as we plodded 
through the sand. “They haven't any art, and life without art—” 

I wonder were you, by any chance, at Barbizon in the latter 
years of last century? You'd have met me there, working hard. 
I didn’t get into the Salon; I said I didn’t want to, but all the 
same. The Guif habit again; I ask your pardon. 


\ INANS went to the first and biggest of the dubus; I think 

it was about eighty feet high, to the top of its extraordinary 
upended-boat-shaped frontage, and maybe three hundred feet 
long, right back to where it tapered down to a mere ten feet or so 
of height. We climbed up the ladder, and went in. There were 
a couple of score men there, sitting each in his proper place on 
his own side of the dubu, and there was a good deal of light from 
torches, and from fires outside. And hanging to the roof, dangling 
all over the walls, projecting from long pegs, set upon the floor 
in heaps and rows, was—Art. 

You may leave it to me; I know. Plenty of people see nothing 
in the dancing masks and shields of the West, but sheer comicality ; 
they look at the amazing beast-faces modeled on them, at th: 
grinning snouts that stick out, and the goggling eyes and the 
queer, half-fishy, half-human expressions that these odd devils oi 
natives contrive to get into the things; and they roar with laugh 
ter. But there’s more in the stuff than that. There’s color 
pinks and reds and grays and yellows, and the divine right touc! 
of black, cut and painted in designs of interwoven curves that I‘ 
give an eye to have invented. Line? These half-cannibals coul: 
teach it to all Paris. Color? They take the sunset—the strang: 
secondary-color sunset of the black-sand country—and spin it into 
their skeins of twisted pattern, hue for hue. I saw in about te 
seconds that I had been very far wrong indeed, when I told myseli 
they didn’t have art. 

“Well, they haven't any real intellect,’ I thought. (Artists 
may pardon me, or not, as they like; but I’m one, and I know 
“Tt’s the intellectual pleasures that are wanting. —Who is the big- 
bug in the corner, Winans?” 

I was looking at an oldish man, not clothed at all, you might 
say, but very much painted, and heavily jeweled with shells a 
long dogs’-teeth. 

“Most important sorcerer along the Coast,” said Winans. 1 
my surprise, the undressed gentleman nodded gravely, 
answered: 

“Yes, all right, I very big sorterer, sir. I was once Governm: 
interpreter in Daru; I have had salary two poun’ a mont’. I ha 
been mission teacher; damme, I very good teacher, sir, but th 
have frown me out because I have three wive’. Now I am sor- 
terer, I have eleven wive’, I think, or maybe ten, and I have four- 
teen big pig.” 

There was a certain grave courtesy about the man; he had the 
way that one notices in what is known as good society. I suppose 
it comes from being the biggest person about, and is much th 
same thing whether you are Lord Lieutenant of an English count) 
or the sorcerer par excellence of the Black-sand Coast. 

“Koki, this gentleman doesn’t know the dances. Can you show 
him one?” asked Winans, handing the sorcerer a stick of tobacco 

“There not be any dance tonight, sir. The people, they eat pig 
by and by, and then they sleep, sir. But I dance a dance for you 
myself, suppose you like.” 

“Yes, we'd like it very much.” 

Koki got up from the floor, and took his stand in the narrow 
aisle that ran down the middle of the dubu. The whole place had 
a curiously churchlike effect; its brown, old coloring, high nave 
long aisle, and pendant garments of tappa, like captured battle- 
flags, made one think vaguely of old cathedrals visited on Conti- 
nental wanderings. And the immobile dusky figures seated each 
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By Beatrice Grimshaw 


The girl may have seen me, or may not, 


in his own place, and the smell, musty and mildewy, was just like 
the smell of old churches. 

Koki began to dance. 

I noticed at first how wonderfully light-footed he was. A big- 
gish man, and well muscled, he yet touched the floor as lightly as 
a frolicking kitten. I will swear you could not even hear his bare 
feet. I don’t know what the steps were, but there was advancing 
and retreating in them, stalking too, swift stalking like that of a 
panther nearly on its prey, and once a sudden, velvet spring that 
almost made me jump backward. All the time he danced—still 
perfectly without sound—a sinister, poisonous-sweet smile S 
steadily growing on his face; and his body kept sinking into itself 
and lowering down; soon he was dancing with the upper part from 

» waist so completely foreshortened that the horrible saccharine 

ile grinned up at you from a face apparently set on the top of 

pair of twinkling legs and a couple of swaying arms. Then the 
ns began to winnow back and forth, gathering, catching! The 
grinning face sank lower; the soundless feet flew like shadows; 


the arms were drawing in things, invisible things. as the clutching. 


fingers of the deep-sea polypus draws in the little fish that swim 
within its reach. I heard the nearest man of the sitting rows fall 
back against his neighbor, and catch his breath with a grunt of 
lear. 


me, aside: 
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She began walking about, seemingly looking for somebody or something. 


And he added 
“He’s scared them; this dance has a business t 

it, though it’s only a private show. What the devil is the 
ter with you?” 

“I'm giddy,” I said. I had to sit down. Koki, not looking at 
ne at all, slid to the floor in his own particular corner. I do not 
know how I became aware that he was somehow, covertly, 
watching. 

I put my hands before my eyes; there seemed to be things— 
thoughts, visions—that I wanted to brush away. Hypnotism? 
No, not that. I haven’t the word. There isn’t one in English, I 
tell you. The black West is full of things that have no names in 
European languages. 

I turned my back on Koki, and looked at the dancing torches 
on the shore, at the stars, seen palely through drifts of sn , at 
the gray glimmer of foam a long way off, where the tide was 
coming in. I tried to think of Gulf geography—of the day of the 
month, of anything commonplace, anything rooted to the ordinary 
earth. But all through, I felt Koki’s steady, sly eyes; they were 
looking straight through my shoulder-blades and my spine. And I 
remembered. I dreamed. 

“Like to go home?” It was Winans’ voice, beside me. I did 
not make any answer, but I got up, heavily, as if something were 


“That’s enough,” said Winans rather quickly. 
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holding me—perhaps something was—and went down the steps of 
the dubu in the milk-warm wind of night, without looking 


back. 


\ HEN we had reached the store, and turned up the lamp, 

Winans, looking at me squarely, with his long legs stretched 
out in front of his chair, asked: “What did he do to you?” 

I wanted to say that Koki had done nothing at all, but instead— 
my mind being not quite out of the queer, gelatinous state into 
which it had fallen—I answered truthfully: 

‘He made me see people who are dead 

Winans fell to twisting his dark mustache, till you would have 
thought he would pull it out by the roots. He did not ask me 
what people. He was not a bit more interested in me than you are; 
and yet, if I told you my story—if I could make you understand 
it and -realize it— 

I have one bit of wisdom left. I never try. 

I stayed a day or two at Kaluna, and it struck me that Winans, 
too,—although I had thought him different from others,—was 
falling little by little under the spell of the Long, Long Day. He 
had got the habit of staring—staring for half an hour at a time, 
silent, out across the gray unlovely sea, where no ships rode. He 
used to wait quite a long while, sometimes, before he answered 
what you asked—and he never knew that he had done so. He 
read less, 1 thought; he smoked all the time. Drink had not got 
him yet. It would come. 

A good deal of time, for no reason that I could find, he used to 
spend in the native dubu. I thought he talked to Koki. Just 
about then, Koki began to decorate himself with expensive gauds 
out of the store—red shell-money belts, curved boar-tusks, which 
cost a lot, and even a couple of those thick white armlets carved 
by native ingenuity out of the inner side of the giant clam, which 
are just the same as jewelry to a Papuan. Every store keeps 
them; they pass as coin—and a good deal of coin, too—among the 
natives 

I didn’t know of any equivalent that Koki had given, and I 
could not have missed seeing it, if ordinary trade had been done, for 
there was the value of a ton of copra at least in the stuff that he 
I never went near the dubu again myself. Some people 
-the sort of experience that had 


had got 
may like—may even seek out 
been thrown at me. I am not one of them 

But I rather thought, one day when I met Winans coming 
back to his house with a smail, cornery photograph-frame visibly 
distending his trouser pocket, that I had secured the key of the 
mystery 

I had not. I had only touched the fringes of it—no more. 

Next day Winans, who was looking extraordinarily well—bright- 
eyed, erect and almost with a color—told me that his health 
seemed to be breaking, and that he wanted to get away to Sydney 
by the Thursday Island boat, which would be due a score or two 
miles down the coast. in a day or so 

“I can pick her up in the whaleboat, an 
back,” he said I want to know if you'll 
I'm away.” 

We had become rather friendly, I might say. 
most people are; but he seemed to like me 
ll, and I liked the job better. 


d the boys will bring it 
on the store while 








Winans was a 
little bored with me 


all the same. I liked him very we 


Things were not going prosperously with me just then. I took it 
on without much discussion. I may say the terms were all right 
Winans left next morning at daylight: he told me he might be 
away three months, and might be six. “If anything should happen 
to me,’ he said. “look up the papers in the small tin box. But I 
don’t think anything will. I think my run of bad luck has 
ded ” 

endued 


I could not think why he should say that, with his professional 
name still in the gutter; his home still on a black-sand beach, 
among cannibal natives: and his girl, who must have been far too 
good for him, dead. But the only thing that concerned me just then 
was the fact that I had struck on something that suited me very 
well. I unpacked my stuff in Winans’ room, from which the 
and I set to work to take proper 


photograph had disappeared; 
make out a system of my 


stock of everything in the store, and 
own for keeping things in order. 

And though I say it who shouldn't, Kaluna trading-store was no 
loser by the change. In a week I had worked the business up to a 
point beyond any ever reached by Winans. I had a method of 
cumulative payments, intended to encourage the bringing in of 


copra on a larger scale; I had a system of credit with all the in- 


fluence of the dubu behind it to hurry up defaulters, that would be 
worth your own while to learn, if ever you thought of going trad- 
ing down the coasts of Papua, which of course you will not. 





The Long, Long Day 


Only two things troubled me. One was Koki. He coud not get 
over Winans’ abrupt departure, which I may say, he had done 
his best to prevent, by dismal prophecies as to loss of good will and 
lessened or vanished trade. And he never ceased worrying me about 
the matter, and begging from me. He would want a string of beads 
today, tomorrow a couple of new tomahawks, then six sticks of 
tobacco and a packet of matches; after that he would have the 
cheek to loaf in, painted black, white and red up to the eyes, and 
want to take a new three-legged iron cooking-pot away with him 
to his house. I had to put a stop to the thing. I knew that 
Winans had given him unlimited credit, and in his way he was 
valuable to trade, but a fair thing’s a fair thing, in my opinion, 
and Koki had gone beyond what was fair. I told him flat out he 
would have to pay cash—that is, copra—for every bead or match 
he got from the store, in future. He looked at me out of his 
sullen, black-fiery eyes, and went away, humming the cannibal 
death-song. I knew what he meant, but I did not care two pins, 
because the Government steamer was overdue along the coast, and 
I had made up my mind that Koki should get what was coming to 
him, as soon as the Southern Cross flag should flutter in the 
roadstead. It was a matter of nine murders, two more or less 
ritual, four concerned with jealousy of his numerous wives, and 
the rest spite, revenge and cruelty, or maybe desire of power. 

The Government authorities wanted to know why he hadn't 
been given up before. I said that so far as I could make out, it 
was because he was good for trade; but I dare say, if I had tried 
very hard, which I did not, I could have made out a little farther, 
and perhaps a little differently. 

Anyhow, Koki was taken off in irons, and I knew he would 
be hanged. They don’t hang a native in Papua for a stray (native) 
murder or so, but when it comes to slaughter by wholesale. the 
Government loses patience. So that was one trouble removed. 

The other, it seemed, nothing would remove. I had not felt any 
bad effects from Koki’s games with me on the evening of my ar- 
rival—because, I suppose, I was not looking for that sort of thing, 
or wanting it; but after Winans left, from the very first, queer things 
began happening to me, and the annoying part of it was, that they 
were not my things—if I make myself clear—but his. Whateve 
subjects for remorse my past may hold,—whatever sorrows have 
gone plowsharing through my heart,—they are not concerned with 
the building and the breaking of bridges, or with faces of people 
tumbling down in a smash of broken railway carriages into 
foaming stream. I do not think I ought to have been bothered 
with these things, especially when I was wide awake and trying 
to read a novel in Winans’ long planter chair, with the work o! 
the day behind me, and a pleasant air creeping up from thx 
breeze-cooled sands, in the quiet hour before one goes to bed. 

But there it was, and the going-away of Koki made no dif 
ference at all, as I had rather hoped it migh’. On the contrarn 
things got worse. It was not only drowning, smashed people, an 
engines plunging horribly down through the air (you cannot thir 
how sinister, how alive and dying at the same time, a railwa 
engine can look, unless you have seen a thing like that); it w: 
things a great deal more unpleasant. 

One does not mind the ghosts—the spirits, the—it would be 1 
good giving you the native word, but that is what I really mean 
of people, all together; at least, one does not mind very mu 
But when it is one person, alone, and all the time, one does mit 


OR it came to be one person, and as I have said, not 
connected with my history—nothing so remarkable! it 
simply Winans’ girl, the dead one. Rosemarie (he had told 
that was her name, Rosemarie Ibister) kept showing me 
face, of nights, between my book and my eyes, and I did not w 
her to do anything of the kind. She was pretty, but she was 
my girl, and dead or alive, a man does not take much interest 
woman who is crazily in love with some one else. One could 
mistake the face; it was so distinctive in style, and the 
was so unusually lovely. But I cannot remember that I like 
as well as I had liked the photograph. I thought it was be 
the thing bothered me so. I may be of another opinion no 
Well, the face kept coming, as I have said, and now and 
the suiciding railway engine, that looked so horridly alive, 
too. And once—it was a curious thing—I was looking throug): 


\ 


some of Winans’ books—picture books they were, and very good 
ones, reproductions of famous paintings, scenes on the Conti 
and so on. And I came across one picture, among others, that 


seemed to me extraordinarily lifelike. It was in a set of pl 

graphic reproductions: somebody’s great picture, “The Death 
of Mary Queen of Scots;” somebody else’s “Spirit of the Sum- 
mit”—a girl wrapped in a sort of sheet, (Continued on page 98 
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D' )WN on the new bowling-green behind the Rollo Podmarsh sh wy the Water.” and peered suspiciously at his companion. 
lubhouse some sort of competition was in greater valor? Think it “What did you go round in?” he asked. 

a progress. The seats about the smooth strip of over, when you've read this “Oh, I wasn’t playing golf,’ said the young 
ws turf were crowded, and the weak-minded yapping _joyfu/ saga ofa gallant golftr man. “Bowls.” 

re of the patients made itself plainly audible to the —beithecohsmeicol author or “A nauseous pursuit!” said the Oldest Member 
, Oldest Member as he sat in his favorite chair in the «<4 Very Shy Genth _an’” coldly and resumed his reading 

: smoking-room. He shifted restlessly, and a frown ind of “The Plas Fours.” The young man seemed nettled 

ae marred the placidity of his venerable brow. To —— ° i iit ‘I don’t know why you should say that,” he 
re the Oldest Member a golf-club was a golf-club, retorted. “It’s a splendid game.” 

ne and he resented the introduction of any alien element. He had “T rank it,” said the Oldest Member, “with the juvenile pastime 
pes opposed the institution of tennis-courts; and the suggestion of a__ of marbles. 

o bowling-green had stirred him to his depths. The young man pondered for some moments. 

— A young man in spectacles came into the smoking-room. His . “Well, anyway,” he said at length, “it was good enough for 
ae high forehead was aglow, and he lapped up a ginger-ale with the Drake.” : - 
‘oath air of one who considers that he has earned it. “As I have not the pleasure of the acquaintance of your friend 
‘Sum- “Capital exercise!” he said, beaming upon the Oldest Member. Drake, I am unable to estimate the value of his endorsement.” 

~ of) The Oldest Member laid down his “Vardon on Casual “The Drake. The Spanish Armada Drake. He was playing 
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bowls on Plymouth Hoe when they told him that the Armada was 
in sight. ‘There is time to finish the game,’ he replied. That's 
what Drake thought of bowls.” 

“If he had been a golfer, he would have ignored the Armada 
altogether.” 

“It’s easy enough to say that,” said the young man with spirit, 
“but can the history of golf show a parallel case?” 

“A million, I should imagine.” 

“But you've forgotten them, eh?” said the young man satirically. 

“On the contrary,” said the Oldest Member. “As a typical 
instance, neither more nor less remarkable than a hundred others, 
I will select the story of Rollo Podmarsh.” He settled himself 
comfortably in his chair, and placed the tips of his fingers together. 
“This Rollo Podmarsh 

“No, I say!” protested the young man, looking at his watch. 

“This Rollo Podmarsh—” 

“Yes, but—” 


HIS’ Rollo Podmarsh (said (7 

the Oldest Member) was the 
only son of his mother, and she 
was a widow; and like other young 
men in that position, he had rather 
allowed a mother’s tender care to 
take the edge off what you might 
call his rugged manliness. Not to 
put too fine a point on it, he had 
permitted his parent to coddle him 
ever since he had been in the 
nursery; and now, in his twenty- 
eighth year, he invariably wore 
flannel next his skin, changed his 
shoes the moment they got wet, and 
—from September to May, inclu- 
sive—never went to bed without 
partaking of a bowl of hot arrow- 
root. Not, you would say, the stuff 
of which heroes are made. But 
you would be wrong. Rollo Pod- 
marsh was a golfer, and conse- 
quently pure gold at heart: and in 
his hour of crisis all the good in him 
came to the surface. 

In giving you this character- 
sketch of Rollo, I have been at 
pains to make it crisp; for I ob- 
serve that you are wriggling in a 
restless manner and you persist in 
pulling out that watch of yours and 
gazing at it. Let me tell you that 
if a mere skeleton outline of the 
man has this effect upon you, I am 
glad for your sake that you never 
met his mother. Mrs. Podmarsh 
could talk with enjoyment for hours 
on end about her son’s character 
and habits. And on the September 
evening on which I introduce her to 
you, though she had as a fact been speaking only for some ten 
minutes, it had seemed like hours to the girl Mary Kent, who was 
the party of the second part to the conversation. 

Mary Kent was the daughter of an old school-friend of Mrs. 
Podmarsh, and she had come to spend the autumn and winter with 
her while her parents were abroad. The scheme had never looked 
particularly good to Mary, and after ten minutes of her hostess 
on the subject of Rollo, she was beginning to weave dreams of 
knotted sheets and a swift get-away through the bedroom window 
in the dark of the night. 

“He is a strict teetotaller,” said Mrs. Podmarsh. 

“Really?” 

“And has never smoked in his life.” 

“Fancy that!” 

“But here is the dear boy now,” said Mrs. Podmarsh fondly. 

Down the road toward them was coming a tall, well-knit figure 
in a Norfolk coat and gray flannel trousers. Over his broad 
shoulders was suspended a bag of golf-clubs. 

“Is that Mr. Podmarsh?” exclaimed Mary. 

She was surprised. After all she had been listening to about 
the arrowroot and the flannel next the skin and the rest of it, she 
had pictured the son of the house as a far weedier specimen. 
She had been expecting to meet a small, slender young man with 





Rollo shut his eyes, and his lips moved feverishly. 
He was registering a vow that he would not fail her. 


Rollo Podmarsh Comes To 


an eyebrow mustache and pince-nez; but this person approaching 
might have stepped straight out of Jack Dempsey’s training- 
camp. 

“Does he play golf?” asked Mary, herself an enthusiast. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Podmarsh. “He makes a point of going 
out on the links once a day. He says the fresh air gives him 
such an appetite.” 

Mary, who had taken a violent dislike to Ro!lo on the evidence 
of his mother’s description of his habits, had softened toward him 
on discovering that he was a golfer. She now reverted to her 
previous opinion. A man who could play the noble game from 
such ignoble motives was beyond the pale. 

“Rollo is exceedingly good at golf,’ proceeded Mrs. Podmarsh. 
“He scores more than a hundred and twenty every time, while Mr. 
Jenkinson, who is supposed to be one of the best players in the 
club, seldom manages to reach eighty. But Rollo is very modest, 

—modesty is one of his best qualities,—and 
you would never guess he was so skillful unless 
you were told. —wWell, Rollo darling, did you 
i" have a nice game? You didn’t get your feet 

» wet, I hope? This is Mary Kent, dear.” 

Rollo Podmarsh 
shook hands with 
Mary. And at her 
touch the strange dizzy 
feeling which had come 
over him at the sight 
of her suddenly became 
increased a_ thousand- 
fold. As TI see that you 
are consulting your 
watch once more, I will 
not describe his emo- 
tions as exhaustively as 
I might. I will merely 
say that he had never 
felt anything resem- 
bling this sensation oi 
dazed ecstasy since the 
occasion when a twen 
ty-foot putt of his 
which had been going 
well off the line, as his 
putts generally did, had 
hit a worm-cast sow’ 
sou’east of the hole and 
popped in, giving him 
a snappy six. Rollo 
Podmarsh, as you wil 
have divined, was in 
love at first sight 
which makes it all the 
sadder to think Mary 
at the moment was r 
garding him as an out- 
cast and a blister. 

Mrs. Podmarsh, hav- 
ing enfolded her son in 
a vehement embrace, drew back with a startled exclamation, 
sniffing: 

“Rollo!” she cried. “You smell of tobacco-smoke.” 

Rollo looked embarrassed. 

“Well, the fact is, Mother—” 

A hard protuberance in his coat-pocket attracted Mrs. Pod- 
marsh’s notice. She swooped and drew out a big-bowled pipe. 

“Rollo!” she exclaimed, aghast. 

“Well, the fact is, Mother—” 

“Don’t you know,” cried Mrs. Podmarsh, “that smoking 
poisonous and injurious to health?” 

“Ves. But the fact is, Mother—” 


“It causes nervous dyspepsia, sleeplessness, gnawing of the 


stomach, headache, weak eyes, red spots on the skin, throat irrita 
tion, asthma, bronchitis, heart-failure, lung-trouble, catarrh, me! 
ancholy, neurasthenia, loss of memory, impaired will-power, rheu- 
matism, lumbago, sciatica, neuritis, heartburn, torpid liver, loss of 
appetite, enervation, lassitude, lack of ambition, and falling out oi 
hair.” 

“Yes, I know, Mother. But the fact is, Ted Ray smokes all th: 
time he’s playing, and I thought it might improve my game.” 

And it was at these splendid words that Mary Kent felt foi 
the first time that something might be made of Rollo Podmarsh. 
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Lettice tackled Rollo. “Aren't you feeling well, Uncle >” 
“I feel old,” admitted Rollo, ‘‘old and rather battered.” 


That she experienced one-millionth of the fervor which was gnaw- 
g at his vitals, I will not say. A woman does not fall in love in 
flash like a man. But at least she no longer regarded him with 
athing. On the contrary, she found herself liking him. There 
was, she considered, the right stuff in Rollo. And if, as seemed 
yxrobable from his mother’s conversation, it would take a bit of 
digging to bring it up, well—she liked rescue-work and had plenty 
of time. ; 

Mr. Arnold Bennett in a recent essay 
advises young bachelors to proceed with 
a certain caution in matters of the heart. 
A young man should, he asserts, first de- 
cide whether or not he is ready for love, 
then whether it is better to marry earlier 
or later; thirdly, whether his ambitions 
are such that a wife will prove a hin- 
drance to his career. These romantic 
preliminaries concluded, he may grab a 
girl and go to it. Rollo Podmarsh would 
have made a tough audience for these 
precepts. Since the days of Antony 
and Cleopatra, probably no one _ had 
ever got more swiftly off the mark. One 
may say that he was in love before he 
had come within two yards of the girl. 
And each day that passed found him 
more nearly up to his eyebrows in the 
tender emotion. 

He thought of Mary when he was 
hanging his wet shoes; he dreamed of 
her while putting flannel next his skin; 
he yearned for her over the evening ar- 
rowroot. Why, the man was such a slave 
to his devotion that he actually went to 
the length of purloining small ar- 
ticles belonging to her. Two days 
alter Mary’s arrival Rollo Pod- 
marsh was driving off the first tee 
with one of her handkerchiefs, a 
powder-puff and a dozen hairpins 








“What is the matter, Rollo?” 
demanded Mrs. Willoughby 
sharply. ‘Don’t stand there 
looking like a dying duck.” 





secreted in his left breast-pocket. 
used to take them out and look at them, and at night he slept with 
them under his pillow. 


perform at‘ my birthday-party. 
out of my hair, and life seemed one grand sweet song 
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When dressing for dinner, he 


Heavens, how he loved that girl! 
One evening, when they had gone out into the garden together 


to look at the new moon,—Rollo, by his mother’s advice, wearing 
a woolen scarf to protect his throat,—he endeavored to bring the 
conversation round to the important subject. 


Mary’s last remark 
had been about earwigs. Considered as a cue, it lacked a subtle 
something; but Rollo was not the man to be discouraged by that. 

“Talking of earwigs, Miss Kent,” he said in a low, musical 


voice, “have you ever been in love?” 


Mary was silent for a moment before replying. 
“Yes, once—when I was eleven—with a conjurer who came to 
He took a rabbit and two eggs 





“Never since then?” 

“Never.” 

“Suppose, just for the sake of argument—suppose you ever did 
love anyone: what—er—a sort of man would it be?” 

“A hero,” said Mary promptly. 


“A hero?” said Rollo, somewhat taken aback. ‘What sort of 
hero?” 
“Any sort. I could only love a really brave man—a man who 


had done some wonderful heroic action.” 

“Shall we go in?” said Rollo hoarsely. “The air is a little 
chilly.” 

We have now, therefore, arrived at a period in Rollo Podmarsh’s 
career which might have inspired those lines of Henley’s about 
“the night that covers me, black as the pit from pole to pole.” 
What with one thing and another, he was in an almost Job-like 
condition of despondency. I say “one thing and another,” for it 
was not only hopeless love that weighed him down. In addition 
to being hopelessly in love, he was greatly depressed about his 
golf. 

On Rollo in his capacity of golfer, I have so far not dwelt. 
You have probably allowed yourself, in spite of the significant 
episode of the pipe, to dismiss him as one of those placid, con- 
tented, shall I say dilettanti, golfers who are so frequent in these 
degenerate days. Such was not the case. Outwardly placid, 
Rollo was consumed inwardly by an ever-burning fever of ambi- 
tion. His aims were not extravagant. He did not want to become 
amateur champion, nor even to win a monthly medal; but he did 
with his whole soul desire one of these days to go round the 
course in under a hundred. This feat accomplished, it was his 
intention to set the seal on his golfing career by playing a real 
money-match; and al- 
ready he had selected 
his opponent, a certain 
Colonel Bodger, a tot- 
tery performer of ad- 
vanced years who for 
the last decade had 
been a martyr to lum- 
bago. 

But it began to look 
as if even the modest 
goal he had marked 
out for himself were 
beyond his powers. 
Day after dav he would 
step onto the first tee, 
glowing with zeal and 
hope, only to crawl 
home in the quiet even- 
fall with another hun- 
dred and twenty on his 
card. He was one of 
those golfers who never 
seem to have what you 
might call a full hand. 
If he was on his drive, 
he was off his putting; 
every time he struck 
a good vein of putting, 
something was bound 
to go wrong with his 
iron-shots; and on the 
rare occasion when it 
seemed as though he 
was at the top of his 
form in all branches of 
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the game, a half-gale was sure to spring up, and that dished him 
absolutely every time. Little wonder, then, that he began to lose 
his appetite and would moan feebly at the sight of a poached egg. 

With Mrs. Podmarsh sedulously watching over her son’s health, 
you might have supposed that this inability on his part to teach 
the foodstuffs to take a joke would have caused consternation in 
the home. But it so happened that Rollo’s mother had recently 
been reading a medical treatise in which an eminent physician 
stated that we all eat too much nowadays, and that the secret of a 
happy life is to lay off the carbohydrates to some extent. She 
was, therefore, delighted to observe the young man’s moderation 
in the matter of food, and frequently held him up as an example 
to be noted and followed by little Lettice Willoughby, her grand- 
daughter, who was a good and consistent trencherwoman, particu- 
larly rough on the puddings. Little Lettice, I should mention, 
was the daughter of Rollo’s sister Enid, who lived in the neighbor- 
hood. Mrs. Willoughby had been compelled to go away on a 
visit a few days before, and had left her child with Mrs. Podmarsh 
during her absence. 

You can fool some of the people all the time, but Lettice Wil- 
loughby was not of the type that is easily deceived. A nice, old- 
fashioned child would no doubt have accepted without questioning 
her grandmother’s dictum that roly-poly pudding could not fail 
to hand a devastating wallop to the blood-pressure, and that to 
take two helpings of it was practically equivalent to walking right 
into the family vault. A child with less decided opinions of her 
own would have been impressed by the spectacle of her uncle 
refusing sustenance, and would have received without demur the 
statement that he did it because he felt that abstinence was good 
for his health. Lettice was.a modern child and knew better. She 
had had experience of this loss of appetite and its significance. The 
first symptom which had preceded the demise of poor old Ponto, 
whe ‘ad recently handed in his portfolio after holding office for ten 
years as the Willoughby family dog, had been this same disinclina- 
tion to absorb nourishment. Besides, she was an observant child, 
and had not failed to note the haggard misery in her uncle’s eyes. 

Lettice tackled Rollo squarely on the subject one morning after 
breakfast. He had retired into the more distant parts of the 
garden, and was leaning forward, when she found him, with his 
head buried in his hands. 

“Hullo, Uncle,” said Lettice. 

Rollo looked up wanly. 

“Ah, child!” he said. He was fond of his niece. 

“Aren't you feeling well, Uncle?” 

“Far, far from well.” 

“Tt’s old age, I expect,” said Lettice. 

“T feel old,” admitted Rollo, “old and rather battered. 
tice, laugh and be gay while you can.” 

“All right, Uncle.” 

“Make the most of your happy, careless, smiling, halcyon child- 
hood.” 

“Right ho, Uncle.” 

“When you get to my age, dear, you will realize that it is a sad, 
hopeless world—a world where, if you keep your head down, 
you forget to let the club-head lead, where, even if you do happen 
by a miracle to keep ’em straight with your brassie, you blow up 
on the green and foozle a six-inch putt.” 

Lettice could not quite understand what Uncle Rollo was talking 
about, but she gathered broadly that she had been correct in sup- 
posing him to be in a bad state, and her warm, childish heart was 
filled with pity for him. She walked thoughtfully away, and 
Rollo resumed his revery. 

Into each: life, as the poet says, some rain must fall. So much 
had recently been falling into Rollo’s that when Fortune at 
last sent along a belated sunbeam, it exercised a cheering effect 
out of all proportion to its size. By this I mean that when, some 
four days after his conversation with Lettice, Mary Kent asked 
him to play golf with her, he read into the invitation a significance 
which only a lover could have seen in it. I will not go so far as to 
say that Rollo Podmarsh looked on Mary Kent’s suggestion that 
they should have a round together as actually tantamount to a rev- 
elation of undying love, but he certainly regarded it as a most 
encouraging sign. It seemed to him that things were beginning to 
move, that Rollo Preferred was on a rising market. Gone was 
the gloom of the past days. He forgot those sad solitary wander- 
ings of his in the bushes at the bottom of the garden; he forgot 
that his mother had bought him a new set of winter woolies 
which felt like horsehair; he forgot that for the last few eve- 
nings his arrowroot had tasted rummy. His whole mind was 
occupied with the astounding fact that she had voluntarily offered 
to play golf with him, and he walked out onto the first tee filled 


Ah, Let- 
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Mary gazed at these 
exhibits with amaze- 
ment. “‘But—but these 
are mine!” she exclaimed. 


with a yeasty exhilaration which nearly caused him to burst into 
song. 

“How shall we play?” asked Mary. What is 
your handicap?” 

Rollo was under the disadvantage of not actually possessing a 
handicap. He had a sort of private system of bookkeeping of his 
own by which he took strokes over, if they did not seem to him 
to be up to sample, and allowed himself five-foot putts at discre- 
tion. So he had never actually handed in the three cards necessary 
for handicapping purposes. 

“T don’t exactly know,” he said. “It’s my ambition to get round 
in under a hundred, but I’ve never managed it yet.” 

“Never?” 

“Never! It’s strange, but something always seems to go wrong.” 

“Perhaps you'll manage it today,” said Mary encouragingly— 
so encouragingly that it was all Rollo could do to refrain from 
flinging himself at her feet and barking like a dog. “Well, I'll 
start you two holes up, and we'll see how we get on. Shall I 
take the honor?” 

She drove off one of those fair-to-medium balls which go with a 
twelve handicap—not a great length, but nice and straight. 

“Splendid!” cried Rollo devoutly. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Mary. 
special.” 

Titanic emotions were surging in Rollo’s bosom as he addressed 
his ball. He had never felt like this before, especially on the first 
tee—where as a rule he found himself overcome with a nervous 


“T am a twelve. 


“T wouldn't call it anything 


humility. 

“Oh, Mary—Mary!” he breathed to himself as he swung. 

You, who squander your golden youth fooling about on a bow!l- 
ing-green, will not understand the magic of those three words 
But if you were a golfer, you would realize that in selecting just 
that invocation to breathe to himself, Rollo Podmarsh had hit by 
sheer accident on the ideal method of achieving a fine drive. Let 
me explain. The first two words, tensely breathed, are just 
sufficient to take a man with the proper slowness to the top of his 
swing; the first syllable of the second “Mary” exactly coincides 


with the striking of the ball; and the final “-ry!” takes care of the 


following-throvgh. The consequence was that Rollo’s ball, instead 
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of hopping down the hill like an embarrassed duck, as was its 
usual practice, sang off the tee with a scream like a shell, nodded 
in passing to Mary’s ball; where it lay some hundred and fifty 
yards down the course, and carrying on from there, came to rest 


within easy distance of the green. 
life, Rollo Podmarsh had hit a nifty. 

Mary followed the ball’s flight with astonished eyes. 

“But this will never do!” she exclaimed. ‘I can’t possibly start 
you two up if you’re going to do this sort of thing.” 

Rollo blushed. 

“T shouldn’t think it would happen again,” he said. 
done a drive like that before.” 

“But it must happen again,” said Mary firmly. “This is evi- 
dently your day. If you don’t get round in under a hundred today, 
I shall never forgive you.” 

Rollo shut his eyes, and his lips moved feverishly. He was 
registering a vow that, come what might, he would not fail her. 
A minute later he was holing out in three, one under bogey. 

The second hole is the short lake-hole. Bogey is three, and 
Rollo generally did it in four; for it was his custom not to count 
any balls he might sink in the water, but to start afresh with the 
one which happened to get over and then take three putts. But 
today something seemed to tell him that he would not require the 
aid of this ingenious system. As he took his mashie from the bag, 
he knew that his first shot would soar successfuly onto the green. 

“Ah, Mary!” he breathed as he swung. 

These subtleties are wasted on a worm, if you will pardon the 
expression, like yourself, who possibly owing to a defective educa- 
tion is content to spend life’s springtime rolling wooden balls across 
a lawn; but I will explain that in altering and shortening his so- 
liloquy at this juncture, Rollo had done the very thing any good 
pro would have recommended. If he had murmured, “Oh, Mary!, 
Mary!” as before, he would have over-swung. “Ah, Mary!” was 
exactly right for a half-swing with the mashie. His ball shot up in 
a beautiful are and trickled to within six inches of the hole. 

Mary was delighted. There was something about this big, 


For the first time in his golfing 


“T’ve never 
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diffident man which had appealed from 
the first to everything in her that was 
motherly. 

“Marvelous!” she said. “You'll get 
a two. Five for the first two holes! 
Why, you simply must get round in 
under a hundred now.” She swung, 
but too lightly, and her ball fell in the 

a water. “I'll give you this,’ she said 

A without the slightest chagrin, for this 

e girl had a beautiful nature. ‘“‘Let’s get 

< on to the third. Four up! Why, 

you’re wonderful!” 

. And, not to weary you with too 
much detail, I will simply remark that, 
stimulated by her gentle encourage- 
ment, Rollo Podmarsh actually came 
off the ninth green with a medal score 
of forty-six for the half-round. A ten 

on the seventh had spoiled his card to some extent, 

and a nine on the eighth had not helped; but 
nevertheless here he was in forty-six, with the easier 
half of the course before him. He tingled all over 
partly because he was wearing the new winter woolies 
to which I have alluded previously, but principally 
owing to triumph, elation and love. He gazed at 

Mary as Dante might have gazed at Beatrice on one 
of his particularly sentimental mornings. 

Mary uttered an exclamation. 

“Oh, I’ve just remembered!” she exclaimed. “I 
promised to write last night to Jane Simpson and give 

her that new formula for knitting jumpers. I think I'll phone 
her now from the clubhouse, and then it'll be off my mind. 

You go on to the tenth, and I'll join you there.” 

Rollo proceeded over the brow of the hill to the tenth tee, and 
was filling in the time with practice-swings when he heard his 
name spoken. 

“Good gracious, Rollo! I couldn't believe it was you at first.” 

He turned, to see his sister, Mrs. Willoughby, the mother of 
the child Lettice. 

“Hullo,” he said. “When did you get back?” 

“Late last night. Why, it’s extraordinary!” 

“Hope you had a good time. What’s extraordinary? Listen, 
Enid, do you know what I’ve done? Forty-six for the first nine! 
Forty-six—and holing out every putt.” 

“Oh, then that accounts for it.” 

“Accounts for what?” 

“Why, your looking so pleased with life. I got an idea from 
Letty, when she wrote to me, that you were at death’s door. 
Your gloom seems to have made a deep impression on the child. 
Her letter was full of it.” 

Rollo was moved. 

“Dear little Letty! She is wonderfully sympathetic.” 

“Well, I must be off now,” said Enid Willoughby. “I'm late. 
Oh, talking of Letty. Don’t children say the funniest 
She wrote in her letter that you were very old and 
wretched, and that she was going to put you out of your misery.” 

‘Ha-ha-ha!” laughed Rollo. 

‘“‘We had to poison poor old Ponto the other day, you know, and 
poor little Letty was inconsolable till we explained to her that it 
was really the kindest thing to do, because he was so old and ill. 
But just imagine her thinking of wanting to end your suffer- 
ings!” 

“Ha-ha!” laughed Rollo. ‘‘Ha-ha-h—” 

His voice trailed off into a broken gurgle. 
sinister thought had come to him. 

The arrowroot had tasted rummy! 

“Why, what on earth is the matter?” 
regarding his ashen face. 

Rollo could find no words. He yammered speechlessly. Yes, 
for several nights the arrowroot had tasted very rummy. Rummy! 
There was no other adjective. Even as he plied the spoon, he had 
said to himself: ‘This arrowroot tastes rummy!” And he uttered 
a sharp yelp as he remembered—it had been little Lettice who had 
brought it to him! He recollected being touched at the time by the 
kindly act. 

“What is the matter, Rollo?” demanded Mrs. Willoughby 
sharply. ‘Don’t stand there looking like a dying duck.” 

“T am a dying duck,” responded Rollo hoarsely. “A dying man, 
I mean. Enid, that infernal child has poisoned me!”’ 

“Don’t be ridiculous! And kindly (Continued on page 132) 
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By 
RUPERT HUGHES 


The Story So Far: 


HE plague had smitten old New 


York, and panic followed. Patty 


Jessamine was one of those whom fear 


drove to rash decision \mong her 


suitors were the dashing young engineer 


Harry Chalender and the steadfast 
lawver David RoBards. When the dis- 
ease had in succession killed an uncle 
a cousin and her brother, then struck 
down her father and Chalender. her 
courage failed her and she fled to Ro- 
Bards, crying: “Marry me, Mr. Ro- 
Bards And take me away before I 
die 

G0 t 0 Ss ) LZ R »Bar > 
esponde¢ And arranging a hasty wed- 
ding. he drove off with her to his birthp 
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first baby. A few months later Patty 
enjoyed a brief interval of gayety at 
Saratoga. And the following vear, after 
the birth of her second child, she plunged into the social whirl; 
with an enthusiasm that provoked gossip. 

One frozen night in 1835, RoBards was aroused by the a 
bell and a flame-reddened sky, and he hurried to his volu 
fire-company. With Chalender and the others he did his in 
tual best to stay the flames; on one occasion Chalender s: 
his life. Finally they had to fight the conflagration by blowi 
buildings with gunpowder. And RoBards, with a marine-ot 
companion, sacrificed the warehouse of his father-in-law J] 
mine, like the others. Patty forgave him in time; but her imp 
erished father was not appeased by David’s long and futi 
deavors in the courts to obtain compensation. 

Years passed; the city was rebuilt; work on the Croton 
way progressed. Patty’s third baby came—and died; so too a fo 
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Chalender was injured in separating 
two fighting workmen and was carried 
to Tulip-tree Farm. Sometime later 
RoBards returned joyfully home from a trip to New York—to 
find Patty in the arms of the convalescent Chalender! 

RoBards could not bring himself to kiil a wounded man: Chal- 
ender remained unaware that he had been discovered: and Patty's 
remorse seemed keen and sincere. Eventually, with the realiza- 
tion that but for his mercy toward Chalender his family would no‘ 
now be happy around him, RoBards’ anguish and bitterness abated. 

And then-—a new blow fell. Little Keith came crying to him 
that a half-witted youth, Jud Lasher, had carried off his sister 
Near a lonely pool among the rocks, 
Lasher. Though he all but drowned the creature in the pool, he 
could not bring himself to the final vengeance: and upon Lasher’s 
promise to ship aboard a whaler and never return to the region. 
RoBards spared him. He left poor Immy to the ministrations of 


Arthur I. Keller 


RoBards overtook young ' 


He surprised couples stealing embraces or 
kisses frantically, or whispering guiltily, laughing 
with more than mischief. Sometimes it was 
Immy that he encountered, sometimes Keith. 


his farmer’s wife, and swore her and Keith to 
secrecy, for he wished to keep the knowledge 
from Patty, who was away. 

But a few days later Lasher passed by on 
his way to sea, saw Immy and carried her 
off again. RoBards rescued her in time. And 
now he did not stay his hand. That night 
Keith was awakened by a noise, crept down- 
stairs and led by a light from the basement, 
watched his father engaged in dreadful masonry 

-walling up the body of Jud Lasher in 
the thick foundation of the chimney. #4 
It was some weeks later that Patty learned 
what had happened. 

About this time Patty met the great Daniel 
Webster at a dinner in New York and enlisted 
his aid in her father’s claim for damages 
against the city. But even Webster’s eloquence 
did not suffice, and when at last the case came 
to trial, the verict was against Jessamine. And 
shortly thereafter, at Tulip-tree, the heart- 
broken old man took a suicidal dose of lau- 
danum. Dr. Matson mercifully gave a certi- 
ficate of heart-failure—and the walls of Tulip- 
tree kept silence. 

Immy and Keith were grown up now—as 
RoBards realized with a shock when Chalender, 
calling to say good-by before his journey to 
the new California gold-fields, said 
“The first nugget of gold I find, I'll 
for our wedding ring.” 

It was only a little later that RoBards over- 
heard young Chirnside propose to Imm\ 
her halting attempt to tell him of Jud 

The story continues in detai 
word 


otranger 


A, STRANGE thing, a 
= the terror of it 
everybody knows that must 
Strangest of all, that the 
vividly what is not mentioned. 
told. 

Immy, for all her rebellious modernness and 
impatience of old-fashioned pruderies, was a 
slave of the word. She gasped and groped and 
filled her story with the pervivid 
quent silences: 

“It was when I 


what 


Iness of elo- 
was a little girl—a very 
little girl, There was a big terrible boy—a 
young man, rather—who lived down the road 
—ugly and horrible as a hyena. And one 
day—when Papa was gone—and I was playing 
—he came along and he spoke to me with a 
grin, and he took hold of was like a 
snake! And I tried to break loose—and my 
little brother fought him. But he knocked 
and kicked Keith down—and took me up and 
away. I fought and screamed but he put his 
mouth and almost smothered kept on 


me—it 


carried me 
hand over my 
running—” 

Then there was a hush so deep that RoBards felt he could hear 
his tears where they struck the carpet under his feet. His evelids 
were locked in woe, but he seemed to see what she thought of: 
he seemed to see the frightened eves of Ernest C id trying 
not to understand. 

Immy went on: 

“Then Jud Lasher heard Papa coming, and he ran. 
him and beat him almost to death.....I didn't 
much, then. But now! 


me—and 


Papa caught 
understand 
Papa. made me promise never to spea 
of it: but you have a higher right than anybody else, Ernest— 
that is. if you still—unless you—oh, tell me! 


( 
l- 
n 


Speak—say some- 
thing!” 

his throat: 
“Where is the man? Where is that man? 
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I never saw him after that—oh, yes, he came 
But Papa was watching and saved me from him 
Yes, I did hear some one 


I don’t know. 

back again once. 

and after that I never heard of him 
say he went to sea 

Another hush, and then Ernest's voice, pinched with emotion 

“I believe if I could find that villain I could kill him. My soul 
is full of murder. God forgive me! 

He thought of his own soul first! 

Poor Immy suffered the devastation of a girl who finds her hero 
common clay, her saint a prig. But with apology she said: 

I ought never to have told vou 
He dazed her by his reply 
“Oh, I wont tell anybody 
now I must 


He wanted to think—at a time 


me any 
more just think 


when thinking was poltroon, and 


only feeling and impulsive action were «decent Immy waited 
while he thought At length he said 

“Tf that man still lives, he'll come back again 

a 

“He'll come back—for you.” 

You wouldn't let him, would you 

You belong to him, in a way It’s the Lord’s will.” 


He could say that and think it The voung zealot’s own agony 
had benumbed him perhaps, but RoBards could have leaped from 


him as a more loathsome reptile than 





and strangl 
But he too was numb with 
once and began to sob and 


the window 
Jud Lasher. 

Then the boy went human all at 
wail: “Oh, Immy, Immy! My poor Immy!” 

RoBards stepped forward to the window in a rush of happiness, 
and saw Immy put out her hands to her lover. He pushed them 
away and rose and moved blindly across the grass. But there was 
a heavy dew, and he stepped back to the walk to keep his feet from 
getting wet. He stum- 
bled along the path to 
the gate and leaned 
there a moment, sob- 
bing. Then he swung 
it wide, as he ran out 


astonishment. 


to where his horse 
was tied. And the 
gate beat back and 


forth, creaking, like a 
rusty heart. 

RoBards stood gaz- 
ing down at his daugh- 
ter, eerily beautiful 


in the moonlight 
through the rose- 
leaves. For a long 


time he sorrowed over 
her; then he went 
stealthily across his 
library into the hall, 
and out to the porch, 
where he looked at 
the night a moment 
He discovered Immy 
as if by accident, and 
exclaime “Who’s 
that?” 

“It’s only me, Papa, 
only me!” 

“Only vou? Why 
you're about all there 
is. You're the 
precious thing on 
earth 

He put his arm 
about her, but she 


feet and 


most 


sprang to her 


snapped at him: 
“Don’t! If you 

please, Papa, don’t 

touch me I—I'n 


not fit to be touched.’ 

She stood away 
from him, bracing 
herself with a kind of 
pride Then she broke 
into a Maudin giggie 


such as RoBards had 





Patty sat on the edge of his bed and read to him from the story. 
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heard from the besotted girls in the Five Points. And she walked 
into the house. 
He followed her, and knocked on her door. 


not answer, and when he tried it, it was locked. 


But she would 


Chapter Twenty-nine 
HE next morning RoBards heard her voice again. It was loud 
and rough, drowning the angry voice of her brother Keith. 
She was saying: 

“IT was a fool to tell him! 
him!” 

“T'll beat him to death when I find him; that’s all I'll do!” 
Keith roared, with his new bass voice. 

“If you ever touch him or mention my name to him—or his 
name to me,” Immy stormed, “UiI—IT'll kill—I’ll kill myself. Do 
you understand?” 

“Aw, Immy! Immy!” Keith pleaded with wonderful pity in 
his voice. Then she wept, long, piteously, in stabbing sobs that 
tore the heart of her father. 

RoBards went to his library and stood staring at the marble 
hearthstone. Somewhere down there was what was left of Jud 
Lasher. He had not been destroyed utterly, for he was still 
abroad like a fiend, wreaking cruel harm. 

Immy spoke to her father, and he was startled, for he had 
not heard her come in: 

“Papa.” 

“Yes, my darling!” 

“Do you think Jud Lasher will ever come back?” 

“T know he wont.” 

“But how—how do you know that he wont, Papa?” 

“Oh, I just feel 
sure. He’d never 
dare come back.” 

“Tf he did, would 
I belong to him?” 

“Could a lamb be- 
long to a sheep-kill- 
ing dog?” 

“That’s so. Thank 
you, Papa.” And she 
was gone. 

A boy on a horse 
brought her a note 
that afternoon. She 
told no one its con- 
tents, and when 
Patty asked wh 
sent it, Immy dic 
not answer. Ro- 
Bards was sure it 
came from Ernest 
Ckirnside, for the 
youth never ap- 


And I was a fool to tell you I told 


peared. But Ro- 
Bards felt no right 
to ask. 


Somehow he felt 
that there was no 
place for him as 
father in Immy’s 
after-conduct. Sh 
returned to he 
wildness, like a deer 
that has broke: 
back to the woo 
and will not | 
coaxed in again. 

How could 
blame her? WI! 
solemn admoniti 
could he parrot t 
soul that had hi 
such an experie! 
with honesty, s 
a contact with \ 
tue? 

Young Chirns 
never came to 
house. But he was 
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The dancers seemed to increase in audacity. 


the only youth in the countryside, it seemed, that kept away. 
Patty tried to curb Immy’s frantic hilarities, but she had such 
insolence for her pains that she was stricken helpless. 

Then Immy decided that the country was dull. The young men 
went back to town, or to their various colleges. Keith went to 


were afoot for moving it out into the more rural district of Fiftieth 
Street and Madison Avenue. 

Keith met Chirnside on the campus, but he could not force a 
quarrel without dragging Immy’s name into it. So he let slip the 
opportunity for punishment, as his father had let slip 
for punishing Chalender. 
their passion for secrets. 

Keith had little interest in the classic studies that made up most 
of the curriculum. He could not endure Latin, and the only thing 
he found tolerable in Cesar was the description of the bridge that 
drove the other students frantic with its difficulties. 

He was an engineer by nature. He had never recovered from 
hi bition to be a hydraulic savior of the city. And it looked 
town would soon need another redemption. 

In 1849 the Water Commissioners were dismissed and the 
oton Aqueduct Department intrusted with the priesthood of the 
iver god and his long, long temple. 

So Keith looked forward to the time when he should be needed by 
New York and by other cities. And he studied hard. But he played 
tard too. The students were a lawless set, and drunkenness and re- 


e occasion 
Father and son were curiously alike in 





igious infidelity were rival methods for distressing their teachers. Up. 


at New Haven, the Yale boys in a certain class, feeling themselves 
wronged by a certain professor, had disguised themselves as Indians 
and with long knives whittled-all the study benches into shavings, 
while the terrified instructor cowered on his throne and watched. 


Men made a joke of the crassest behavior. 


There was grave anxiety for the morals of the whole nation. 
The city was growing too fast. By 1850 it had passed the half- 
million mark! The churches had tripled in number, and the 
eight theaters had not added one to their ranks. Yet crime in- 
creased. Churches were not numerous enough to hold a quarter 
of the population, yet most of them were sparsely attended. 

The Amcrican home was collapsing. Dr. Chirnside preached on 
the exalted cost of living, and stated that church weddings were 
on the decrease. The hotel was ruining the family. Rents were 
so exorbitant, servants so scarce and incompetent, that people 
were giving up the domesticity of the good old days. 

The clergy bewailed the approaching collapse of a nation that 
had forgotten God—or had never remembered Him. There was a 
movement afoot to amend the Constitution with an acknowledge- 
ment of the Deity and “take the stain of atheism from that all- 
important document.” 

These were the Sunday thoughts. 

In contrast were the Fourth of July thoughts, when the nation 
sang its own hallelujahs, and like another deity, contentedly medi- 
tated its own perfections. On these occasions every American man 
was better than any foreigner, and American women were all 
saints. 

And there were the Election Day moods when the country split 
up into parties for a few weeks, and played tennis with m | 
charges of corruption, thievery, treason. Then there was Chi 
mas when everybody loved everybody; and New Year’s Day, when 
everybody called on everybody and got.a little drunk on good 
wishes and eggnogs. 

David RoBards had his personal seasons, his feast-days and 
fast-days in his own soul. Everybody treated him with respect as 
a man of unblemished life in a home of unsullied reputation. A 
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RoBards spoke briskly: 
“Doctor says she’s got 
to have complete rest 
and quiet; so we de- 
cided to cut and run.” 


neighbor used _ those 
very phrases to him 
ind of him one day, 
and he entered the 
house wondering 
whether to be exalted 
with pride or abased as 
a successful hypocrite 
Then Patty met him 
with a doleful word: 

“We've got to give an 
At Home right away 
Don't stand staring! 
We've gone out dozens 
of times and accepted 
no end of hospitality 
We simply must pay 
our debts.” 

“I'd like to,” said 
RoBards “You and 
Immy have run up so 
many bills at so many 
shops that I am almost 
afraid to walk the 
streets or open my 
mail.” 

This always infuri- 
Patty, and it an- 
now: 
you 


ated 
gered her 

“Since owe so 
much, you can owe a 
littl more. But we 
owe something to 
Immy. We must give 
a ball, and it must be 
a crac =. 

“An orgy, vou mean, 
if it’s to be like some 


of the others weve 
gone to Is that the 
most honest way to 


present a daughter to 
the world?” 

“You're getting old, 
Mist’ RoBards!” Patty 
snapped. “Orgies was 
the name poor old Papa 
used to call the dances 
you and I went to in 
our day.” 

The upshot of it was that Patty won. The choicest personages 
in town received an Alhambra-watered envelope containing a 
notice that the Mr. and Mrs. RoBards would be at home in St. 
John’s Park that evening, week. Patty sent cards also to a number 
of young men whom RoBards considered far beneath her notice; 
but they were asked everywhere | they could and would 





pecause 
dance the tight polka, the redowa, the waltz, the German; they 
could and would play backgammon and graces, write acrostics, sit 
in tableaux, get up serenades, riding-parties, sleighing-parties— 
anything to keep females from perishing of boredom. They all 
dressed correctly and alike, parted their hair straight down the 
back, posed as lost souls and murmured spicy hints of the terrific 
damnations they had known in Paris. Some of them lived in 
twenty-shilling-a-week boarding-houses and curled each other’s 
hair. 

Above all, they could and would dance instead of standing about 
like wooden Indians. Some critics said that the dancing in the 
American homes was faster and more furious than anything abroad 
except at the notorious masked balis in Paris, where the girls were 
grisettes. 

It was into such an atmosphere that the young girl Immy and 
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In such a dangerous 


the lad Keith must emerge from childhood. 
shuddered at 


world they must live their life. RoBards 
menace. hee 

Patty had a linen cover stretched tight over the parlor carp: 

She got in an appalling amount of supper material—oys 
soup in gallons, diude aux truffes by the pound, ice-cream in g 
lons, jellies, custards, cakes, preserves—punch by the keg, 
champagne by the regiment 

Everybody came. St.-John’s Park was aroar with carriages 
and bawling coachmen and footmen, some of them in 
Tactless people set Patty’s teeth on edge by saying that it . 
well worth coming “downtown” to see her. And Immy su 
lady! She’d be making Patty a grandmother any of these $ 

For a time RoBards enjoyed the thrill, the dressed-up old women 
and old men, and the young people all hilarious and bea 
with youth 

He had his acid tastes too, for many of the people cong! 
lated him on the reported successes of his old crony, Captall 
Chalender. He was reputed to be a millionaire at least, an 
of the best-loved men in California—and coming home so: 


was rumored. And was that true? 
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‘So I’ve heard,” RoBards must smile and murmur a dozen times, 

ndering how far away Chalender would have to go to be really 

sent from his home. 

The house throbbed with dance-music, with the clamor and 

surrus of scandal along the wall line of matrons, with laughter, 
h the eddies the dancers made—young men in black, and pink 
s in vast skirts like huge many-petaled roses twirled round 
round. 

[t amazed RoBards to see how popular Immy was. She was 

quented by throngs of men. Her color was higher than her 
id rouge explained; her eyes were bright, and she spoke with 
iristocratic lilt her father had never heard her use. 

Keith was as tall and as handsome as any voung buck there, 
his father could hardly believe that the boy could be so gallant, 

gay, so successful with so many adoring girls. 

lt was good to see so much joy in the home he had made for the 
lren whose sorrows had been so many and so real. But as the 
ing grew old and the crowd thickened, his cheerfulness flagged. 
haps he was merely fatigued with the outgo of welcome, 
ned by having to say and hear the same thing so often. 

But he saw the picnic becoming a revel, an orgy. The dancers, 
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whether waltzing or polking, seemed to increase in 
blind or shameless abandonment to thoughts and 
longed to solitude if anywhere. 

As he wandered about, he surprised couples stealing embraces 
or kisses frantically, or whispering guiltily, laughing with more 
than mischief. Sometimes it was Immy. that he 
sometimes Keith. 


When the supper-hour was reached, the rush was incredible. 
Men made a joke of the crassest behavior, and a chivalric pre- 
tense that they were fighting for refreshment to carry to their 
fainting ladies. But it was neither humorous nor knightly to spill 
oyster soup over a lace dress, to tilt ice-cream down a broadcloth 
back, or to grind a fallen custard into the expensive carpet. 

When the German began about midnight, some 
to carry champagne bottles with them and set them 
chairs for reference during the pauses in the figures. 

Hosts and hostesses were supposed to ignore the misconduct of 
their guests, but it made RoBards’ blood run cold to see Immy 
go from the arms of some decent, respectful, sober vouth into the 
liquorous embrace of a drunken faun whom she had to support. 

He ventured to whisper a protest to (Continued on page 122 
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HE wide river, gone shallow in the mi 

heats, ran sweetly under the starlight, 
among its long sand-bars and chafing with a so 
against the ragged, uncovered ledges. The steep and 
lofty shores, at this point some four hundred yards 
apart, were black with forests to their crests. From a 
still pool close inshore sounded sharply the splash of a 
leaping salmon. 

Presently from behind a dark promontory about a mile 
downstream came a muffled, rhythmic, throbbing noise, 
accompanied, as it grew louder, by a heavy splashing. 
A few moments more, and a white steamboat, her flat 
sides dotted with lights from the cabin windows, 
rounded into view. She was a stern-wheeler—in river 
parlance a “wheelbarrow boat’”—propeiled by a single 
huge paddle-wheel thrust out behind her stern. Flat- 
bottomed like a scow, she drew so little water that the 
rivermen used to declare she needed only a heavy dew 
to enable her to navigate across the meadows. Driving 
her way doggedly upward against the stiff current, she puffed and 
grunted like some gigantic animal, and red sparks from her wood- 
fed furnace streamed from the top of her lean, black funnel. 
Her captain was driving her at top speed, because the river was 
falling so rapidly that he feared lest he might get hung up for 
lack of water in the channel before reaching his destination, which 
was yet a good day’s journey distant. 

In the long, lamp-lit upper cabin, the few rough-clad pas- 
sengers smoked and played cards, or dozed as well as they could 
on the stiff chairs, while a buxom, red-haired girl heroically 
strummed hymn-tunes on an unmelodious piano. There was no 
sleeping accommodation; for the old Forest Queen, except under 
stress of circumstances like the present, was went to do all her 
journeying by daylight. But the passengers were not grumbling. 
All they wanted was to arrive, not to be hung up, by the shrinking 
of the stream, on some sand-bar in the heart of the wilderness. 
They knew the anxious captain was making good time, and they 
were all in good temper. 

All, with one exception! Down on the lower deck, in the wide 
space between the furnace door and the bows, among piled freight 
—boxes of smoked herring, kegs of molasses, cases of miscellaneous 
groceries, drygoods and hardware—was tethered an immense. 
long-haired, grayish-brown goat, with an imposing beard hanging 
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from his throat and a pair of formidable horns sweeping back from 
his massive forehead. This dignified-looking passenger was in a 
very bad temper indeed. His wishes had not been consulted in 
regard to the journey he was making. He had been hustled on 
board by the lusty deck-hands with cheerful and _ irresistible 
familiarity; and he had had no chance whatever to avenge himsel! 
upon any one of them. He stood glowering, with wrath in his 
heart and scorn in his great yellow supercilious eyes, at the sweat- 
ing firemen and the roaring, blazing mouth of the furnace beneath 
the boiler. The glare and the windy roar of the red flame, the loud 
pulsing of the wheel, the ceaseless vibration of the straining boat, 
all the inexplicable strangeness of the situation into which he had 
been so rudely thrust, filled him with uneasiness, indeed, but had 
no power to shake his defiant spirit. 
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The captain of the Forest Queen was a skilled riverman, his 
intrepidity wisely tempered with discretion. But long immunity 
from accident had produced the usual effect. The ancient proverb 
oi the pitcher that goes too often to the well is apt to justify itself 
at last. Confident of his boat and of his skill, absorbed in his 
determination to beat the river, he forgot how the drought had 
been drying up not only the river but the long-seasoned upper tim- 
bers of the Forest Queen; he forgot the sparks which his over- 
driven furnace was belching from the funnel.- One after another 
they caught, and clung, and gathered fresh vitality, and began to 
gnaw their way along the cracks in the parched timbers of the 
cabin roof. Thin, vicious red lines began to show themselves. A 
shift in the channel, a slight veering in the course of the boat, 
brought a draft along the cracks, and the furtive red lines leaped 
to life. Then with startling suddenness the whole after-section of 
the cabin roof burst into flames. 

Pandemonium broke loose. The shrill, tin-throated bell rang 
frantic signals. The hoarse steam-whistle hooted. The one in- 
adequate length of fire-hose, used for flushing the lower deck, was 
dragged aloft with shouts, and its puny stream spurted into the 
struggle. Brimming and splashing deck-buckets were passed up 
the companion and emptied futilely at the mocking monster 
which seemed as if it had just swooped aboard out of space to 
overwhelm and devour its prey. 

The battle was lost even before it was well begun. The old 
boat was tinder dry and blazed riotously. The passengers in the 
cabin snatched up their belongings, flung themselves down the com- 
panion, and crowded forward as far as possible from the already 
scorching heat. The captain, seeing his boat was doomed, headed 
her about and ran her up as high as he could upon a long sand- 
spit which jutted out from the shore a couple of hundred yards 
below. He would at least save something of the cargo. 

The passengers, with their grips and bundles, jumped from the 


He was an amazing apparition, and the doe 
was intensely curious. Bill fell to curvetting and 
prancing, confident that his charms could not fail. 


bows to dry iand, ran up the slope, and stood to watch the con- 
flagration. The crew began feverishly tumbling the freight over- 
board and dragging it up the sand. The goat, who was by this 
time beginning to get alarmed, stamped impatiently and gave ut- 
terance to a loud bleat. One of the deck-hands, crying, ‘““We aint 
goin’ to forgit you, Bill!”’ ran up, seized him by one horn, slipped 
the tether from his collar, dragged him to the side, and gave him a 
friendly kick to accelerate his departure. 

Bill sprang into the air, landed lightly on the sand, and whipped 
about like a flash, with lowered head, to avenge the insult to his 
dignity. But his rude rescuer was still on board, far above his 
reach. Another of the deck-hands, however, was close by, with 
his back to him, just stooping to lift a bale of blankets. The 
target was irresistible. With a snort of indignation Bill launched 
himself, struck the unsuspecting man fair on the broad seat of 
his breeches and sent him sprawling headlong into a pile of boxes. 
The man picked himself up with a volley of remarks which would 
make the printer’s ink blush red, and glared around for some 
weapon with which to punish his assailant. But Bill, his honor 
satisfied, was already far up the sand-spit, capering derisively. At 
the edge of the bushes which lined the bank he turned and stared 
for a few moments at the soaring and roaring flames which filled 
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the river-valley with wild light, at the wide water rippling gold and 
scarlet past the already half-consumed wreck of his late prison, at 
the dense brown and orange clouds of smoke billowing away 
slowly on the light night airs, at the confusion and turmoil on the 
sand-spit. He had never seen anything in the least like it before. 
He did not understand it. And it all annoyed him extremely. 
With a toss of the head he bounded through the screen of bushes 
and made off, prancing and leaping freakishly, into the black 
shadows of the woods. 


OR the moment Bill had but one idea in his head—to put the 

scene of his discomfitures and indignations as far behind him 
as possible. From the burning boat there was light enough for 
him to see his way pretty clearly. At this point the precipitous 
ridge which skirted the river was cleft by a steep, rocky, wooded 
valley leading up into the wild solitude behind the ridge. A tiny 
thread of a stream, now gathering into still pools, now tinkling 
silverly’ over the ledges in thin films of cascade, meandered down 
to lose itself in the river just below the sand-spit. Sure-footed and 
light of tread like all his tribe, and exulting in his freedom, Bill 
took by choice the most difficult portions of the always difficult 
path, leaping unerringly from rock to windfall, from ledge to 
slippery ledge, and balancing his great bulk of corded muscle as 
airily as a bird. As he ascended, the way grew brighter, and the 
now shrinking fire once more came into view above the tree-tops 
behind him. Discontented at this, he hastened his flight and soon, 
having traversed the saddle of the pass and lost the stream, he 
turned off sharply along a grassy glade, a half-dried strip of swamp. 
A shoulder of the ridge behind him cut off all view or hint of the 
river valley, and he found himself swallowed up in the starlit, 
shadowy dark. 

And now at last Bill began to feel the utter strangeness of his 
surroundings. The product of generations of civilization, he had 
few of the instincts of his wild ancestors left in his make-up, 
except for his proud independence and his impatience of restraint. 
He had no fear of the darkness, no apprehension that it might hide 
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unknown perils. But an unwonted sense of loneliness began to 
oppress him, and his ebullience of spirits died down. Moving 
noisily hither and thither, he cropped the wild grasses, and browsed, 
with interested curiosity, on the leaves and twigs of such of the 
bushes as appealed to his investigating nos¢ Having made a 
satisfying meal, he pushed under some overhanging leafage and 
lay down, looking out upon the starlit glimmer of the glade, and 
calmly, ignorantly turning his back upon whatever menace might 
lurk in the blackness of the forest 

As soon as he was quiet, the vast silence seemed to grip him. He 
had never before been aware of such silence absolute, and it pres- 
ently began to arouse within him a deep-buried ancestral instinct of 
vigilance. His great yellow eyes rolled watchfully from side to side, 
though he knew not why, as he was conscious of no dread. His 
nostrils opened wide, questioning the novel scents of the forest air 
His ears began to turn slowly backward and forward, straining to 
catch some hint of sound that would relieve the intolerable stillness. 

For a long ten minutes or so there 
came no such relief; for all the small, 
furtive life of the forest had been 
stilled apprehensively by the intrusion 
of this noisy, mysterious-looking 
stranger. The rule of the wild was, 
“When in doubt, don't stir! Then 
in a little while these creatures of 
short memory forgot their fears, for- 
got even the intruder’s presence. The 
tiny feet of the wood-mice once more 
scurried faintly among the dry spruce- 
needles; and a chorus of squeaks pro- 
claimed a disagreement over some 
captured moth or beetle. Bill's ears 
turned approvingly toward the sound, 
but his unpracticed vision failed to 
make out the authors of it. The 
elusive noises stopped abruptly and a 
pair of small, sharply flaming eyes, set 
close together and near the ground, 
floated swiftly into view. They met 
Bill’s wide-eyed, interested stare with 
savage defiance. Behind the eyes Bill 
presently made out the slim, lithe, 
snaky form of a weasel. Sensing the 
venomous hostility of the malevolent 
little prowler, he shook his horns and 
gave a loud snort of contempt. The 
weasel slipped away into the darkness 
as soundlessly as it had come, in search 
of a hunting-ground not preémpted by 
a big, mysterious stranger. 

Not many moments later there came 
a light and muffled pit-pat of leaping 
feet, and Bill saw three snowshoe rab- 
bits emerge into the glade. They sat 
up on their hindquarters, ears erect, 
and stared about in every direction with 
their foolish bulging eves. Then they 
fell to gamboling as light-heartedly as 
children, chasing and leaping 
ever each other as if quite 
forgetful of the fact that life, 
for them, was one incessant 
game of dodging death. As 
he watched their play, Bill be- 
gan to feel more at home. He * 
had seen rabbits—tame_ rab- 
bits—before, lots of them; and 
though he had always hitherto 
regarded this tribe with top- 
lofty indifference, he now felt 
distinctly friendly to them. 
Ihey called up pleasant mem- 
ories and cheered the solitude. He even had a fleeting impulse to 
jump up and prance and gambol with them, but his instinct warned 
and vanish. He did 


him that if he tried it they would take alar 
not want them to go, and so he kept quite still 
Then a startling thing happened, startling even to such unrout- 
able self-possession as Bill’s. From the blackness of an alder 
thicket just opposite, a shadowy shape, almost as big as Bill him- 
self, shot into the air, with a harsh sound which seemed to paralvze 
the little players for an instant. ' 


In that instant one of them was 





Bill 


struck down by a broad, keen-taloned paw. Its dying scream 
seemed to release its two companions from their trance of terror, 
and they bounded off into the woods. 

The slayer, a big Canada lynx, almost as long in the body as Bill 
himself, but much slighter in build, lifted his round, tuft-eared, 
snarling face and stood with one paw on his prey, glaring about 
him triumphantly with moon-pale, coldly savage eyes. But he 
crouched again instantly, laying back his tufted ears and baring 
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his long white fangs, as he found himself looking into the larg« 
scrutable eyes of Bill, who had risen to his feet, gazing at 
from beneath the branches. 

3esides bitterly resenting the attack upon his little friends 
rabbits, Bill instinctively, on his own account, loathed the gr 
lynx at sight. He had always had an antipathy to cats; and 
in his eyes, was just a gigantic and particularly objectionab! 
cat. 

For the fraction of a second the lynx stood his ground, ready 
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By Charles G. D. Roberts 


to battle for his prey. Then the strangeness of the apparition, 
and of the manner of its attack, daunted him. He shrank back 
and sprang aside. But his delay had been a mistake. He was not 
quite quick enough. Bill’s iron front caught him far back on the 
flank—not, indeed, with full force, but with emphasis enough to 
send him sprawling. With a yowl of dismay he scrambled to his 
feet and fled ignominiously, the hairs on his stub of a tail standing 
out like a bottle-brush. Bears and wolves he knew; the antlered 
stag and moose-bull he understood; but 
Bill was a phenomenon he could not ac- 
count for, and had no stomach to inves- 
tigate 

Quite satisfied with his swift and easy 
victory, Bill had no 
thought of trying to fol- 
low it up. He stamped 
two or three times with 
his slim fore-hoofs, as he 
stared after the enemy’s 
flight: then he turned and 
sniffed inquiringly at the 
mangled rabbit. The 


Bill danced about the bear, thrusting and feinting. . . . . There was noth- 
ing for the bear to do but face his ever-mocking, ever-circling opponent. 


smell of the victim’s fresh blood struck a kind of horror to 
his heart. He drew back, snorting and shaking his head. The 
place grew suddenly distasteful to him. Then, forgetting his 
dignity, he went bounding away down the glade, deeper and 
deeper into the forest, till the unpleasant impression faded away 
as his veins ran warm with the effort. At length, somewhat 
breathless, and weary from his crowded experiences, he snuggled 
down against the foot of a mossy boulder and went comfortably 
to sleep. 

In the chill of a pink and silvery dawn he woke up, sprang to 
his feet, and gazed about him at the unfamiliar scene. Dew lay 
thick on the grass and moss and leaves. White wisps of mist 
coiled thinly in the narrow open glades. Down the dim corridors 
between the tree-trunks it was still gray dusk; but the high tops 
of the light-green birches and the dark-green firs and hemlocks 
were touched with rosy light. He fell to browsing contentedly; and 
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when his appetite was satisfied, he pushed on, urged partly by 
the innate curiosity of his race, partly by a craving for some 
place that might give him the sense of home. The freedom and 
solitude of the wilderness were all very well in their way, but 
the need of something different was bred in his very bones. 

As he went, he cropped a mouthful here and there, following 
his incorrigible habit of sampling everything that was strange to 
him—except mushrooms. Of these he harbored an inherited sus- 
picion. He would sniff at them, then stamp them to bits with 
every mark of hostility. Presently he noted the big gray papery 
globe of a hornets’ nest, hanging from a branch just above his 
head. In that hour of numbing damp and chill, not a hornet was 
stirring abroad. To Bill the nest looked like a ball of gray 
paper. Among other more or less edible things he rather liked 
paper. And he knew nothing about hornets. He reached up and 
took a good bite out of the conical bottom of the nest. 

With a startled bleat of pain he spat out the fiery morsel, 
bucked about three feet into the air, and struck violently at his 
muzzle with one nimble fore-hoof. At the same moment half a 
dozen white-hot needle-points were jabbed into his nostrils. He 
heard, but gave no heed to, a sudden loud and vicious buzzing. 
Fortunately for him, the furious little yellow-jackets were too 
sluggish with the cold to be very active on their wings. Two or 
three more spasmodic leaps through the thick undergrowth 

bore him clear of their ven- 

geance. But their scorch- 

ing punishment he carried 

with him. For a few mo- 

ments he rooted wildiy in 

the damp moss. Then, bleat- 

ing shrilly with rage and fear 

and torment, he went tearing 

through the woods till he 

chanced upon a little pool 

Vhs where the water bubbled up 

{ / ice-cold from its source in the 

A heart of the hills. Into this 

he plunged his tortured muz- 

i zle up to the eyes, and some- 
what eased the anguish. 

Bill's flesh was healthy, and 
his system strongly resistant 
to such poisons as those of in- 
sects or snakes; so in a com- 
paratively short time he was 
little the worse except for a 
tenderness which led him to 
choose only the most delicate 
provender. 

And this experience, though 
bitter, was worth the price, 
for it saved him, on the fol- 
lowing day, from a yet more 
bitter and disastrous one. 

As he wandered on through 
green-and-brown forest aisles, 
following his vague quest, he 
was suddenly confronted. by 
a clumsy looking pepper-and- 
salt-colored animal, squat and 
lumpy in build, and about the 
size of a very large rabbit. 
The creature had a_ short 
black face with a blunt nose and little bad-tempered eyes.” 
At the sight of Bill it paused, and its fur suddenly stood up all 
over till it looked twice its proper size, and its color changed to a 
dirty yellowish white with a blackish undertone. Then it came 
straight on, in its slow, heavy crawl, squeaking, and gnashing its 
yellow teeth crossly, quite unimpressed by Bill's bulk and his 
imposing appearance. 

Had Bill been in his ordinary unchastened temper, he would 
have resented this procedure at once. He would have promptly 
butted the presumptuous little stranger from his path. He 
would have got his face, his nose, his eyes, stuck full of deadly 
porcupine quills, so barbed as never to come out but to work 
their way steadily inward. He would have gone staggering about 
in blind torment till death came mercifully to release him, and 
this chronicle of his adventures would have come to a melancholy 
end. 

As it was, however, Bill was fiiled, at (Continued on page 102) 
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WARM May mist, woven of sunlight and vapor, overhung the 
4 smallest and loveliest of the Finger Lakes. Through it moved 


evenly a rowboat, the whispered rhythm of the oars alone violat- 
ing the spell of silence. In the stern a small, ginghamed passen- 
ger gazed despondently at the tip of an unproductive fishing-rod 
She had just expressed the conviction that all the trout were 
asleep, and they might as well go home. 

“Let’s try around that point. I’m sure there ought to be some- 
thing there,” said her more optimistic companion at the oars 

The light craft moved forward to a justification of the forecast, 
though not precisely according to expectation: there was something 
there. The passenger discovered it with the excitement proper to 
the impressionab e age of ten 

“Oh, Miss Elsie! Look!” 


The oarswoman turned. A hundred yards ahead, the figure of 
a man lay stretched on the beach, his head pillowed on his coat 

“Maybe he’s drowned,” suggested the passenger romantically 

“No; he’s asleep,’ declared the other after a look Keep quiet: 


we don't want to wake him 

They drew along opposite the relaxed form, to a direct view of 
the face. It was a face of such flawless and obvious beauty that 
the small girl gave a little irrepressible gasp of wonder and tribute 
Upon her companion the effect was quite different. She regarded 
the sleeper with an expression of incredulous surprise which pres- 
ently changed to tense and dark absorption. 
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whispered the awed child. 


‘Aint he grand 


“Hush,” commanded the other imperatively, and drew the bo e 
in closer. Gi 
She leaned forward, concentrating with passionate intentness Inti 


upon the man, taking in every detail—the rough serviceable cloth- ¢terr 
ing loosely modeled upon a graceful figure, the clear lines of the 











“Nonsense!” he retorted. “I've 


got to complete this rescue. “Where we goin’, Miss Elsie?” queried the pas- 
Come on.” They ran..... senger. 

“You've got good wind,” he “You're going ashore.” 

said admiringly when they “Aint we goin’ to wake him up or anythin’?” de- 


reached the foot of the slope. manded the disappointed child. 


“Not yet. Have you ever seen him before?” 

“T never seen—saw anythin’ like him before,” averred the 
youngster with conviction. “He looks like a million dollars 
to me.” 

“No, not a million,” said Miss Elsie absently, “—only five 
thousand.” 

“Well, that’s a lotta money, Miss Elsie. That’s all Pa 
paid for our whole farm. Is he worth all that?” 

“He is to me,” sighed Miss Elsie. 

“You don’t act like you was very glad to see him, though,” 
pointed out the perspicacious child. 

“T wish he were in Patagonia—he and his face! Man that 
is born of woman has no right to a face like that. And if he 
must have it, why should he bring it to this heavenly peaceful 
spot and intrude it into tired people’s lives?” 

“Do you know him, Miss Elsie?” 

“T know who he is; he’s Fate with a big F. 

“T know,” cried the youthful romanticist eagerly. “Fate is 

what makes folks that hasn’t seen each other for 
yeerzun-yeerzun-years meet and clasp hands again.” 

“Jerusalem the golden!” ejaculated the other. 
“Look what the movies have brought into our quiet 
and innocent rural life. See here, Myra, you put my 
letter into the R. F. D. box this morning, didn’t your” 

“VYessum,” 

“Do you think the postman has taken it yet?” 

“Nome. He don't mostly come till eleven.” 

“Half an hour yet. Can you get it before he 
comes r 

‘“Sure—easy.” The child beamed with the delight 
of being of service. 

“Run, then; will you, dear? And when you get it, 
take it to— No; bring it back to me on the beach 
where the lovely man is.” 

After landing the messenger and watching her 
scamper like a hounded.rabbit through the fringe of 
underbrush, the navigatress pushed off again and softly 
pulled the skiff parallel to the shore until she rested 
on her oars opposite the sleeper and some thirty vards 
out. Drawing a long, slow breath, she exhaled it in 
he sigh of the woman who resentfully abandons her 
defenses. 

“Damn!” she said softly. 

She rose, stepped upon the gunwale, and went down 
in a smother of foam. 

The man woke up. A very busy little waterspout 
was obtruding itself upon his half-dazed attention. 
Arms projected from it, and a face, and what ap- 
peared to be casual details of women’s apparel. Not 
being Sherlock Holmes’ friend Watson, he needed no 
expert assistance to deduce that somebody in the 
midst of that turmoil needed help and needed it 
promptly. He plowed his way into the lake, swam a 
few strokes, and seizing upon a convenient projection, 
towed the aquatic whirligig to shore. 
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) “Are you all right?” he inquired politely, setting it 
ry on end. 
% & Oh, quite!” it answered composedly. “It’s awfully 


good of you. Would you mind getting my boat?” 

As he swam out again to retrieve the derelict, it 
struck him that the rescued girl was peculiarly calm 
and collected, all things considered. Her next remark 






: at " ’ : : wal 
owdrg & et § itchy confirmed the impression. . | 
. ‘ “I’m afraid I disturbed you,” she said demurely 
| 4 He stared. ‘Oh, not at all,” he assured her. “It 


was quite time for my morning tub. Had you been 
in long?” 

“For about three swallows, I think. What’s the 
face, the touch of sunburn upon the fair skin of the forehead and formula for thanking one’s noble preserver? 








t the chest, from which the khaki shirt had fallen open. _ After giving the matter some thought, he stated: Marriage in 
dt . * , * . P . . e ay, ” 
“Gray eyes, probably,” she murmured to herself. “Well— the third act, I believe. ; . 
Into her own shadowed eyes there came a look of weary “That’s the quickest proposal I've ever had,” she remarked 
determination. Cautiously she. put her boat about and set her cheerfully. “It does special credit to your sense of duty, 
tourse for the shelter of the point. considering that I must look a perfectly hideous wisp. 
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He contemplated her. The drenched garments had molded close 
to her figure, setting forth the firm and gracious contours of her 
body. Her hair shone with a wet, purple-black luster, and there 
were purplish gleams in the dark eyes which held upon his face 
with a strange and studious regard—serious, troubling eyes under 
gloomy brows. The face was clearly modeled, and rich with blood 
beneath an olive skin, the mouth full and sullen-sweet, the nose 
small and of a provocative frivolity. Altogether a beguiling pre- 
sentment! 

“What do you look like when you're dried out?” said he. 

“Oh, much nicer!” 

“Then the thing is to get you dried out at once. 
staying?” 

“At the Lowell farm on the Hill Road.” 

“Really! That's a good mile, isn’t it? You mustn’t get chilled. 
I'll race you across that meadow.” 

“Oh, no!” she protested. “You must go and change.” 

“Nonsense!” he retorted. “I’ve got to complete this rescue. 
Come on.” 

They ran. She was still breathing easily when they reached the 
foot of the slope. “You've got good wind,” he said admiringly. 
“You're not a professional athlete or anything like that, are you?” 


Where are you 


“No. Just an ordinary vacationer. Up here doing a little 
sketching. Name,”—she hesitated almost .imperceptibly,—‘‘Elsie 
Lester.” 


“Elsie Lester,” he repeated. “It someway sounds as if one 
ought to know it.” 

“You certainly oughtn't,” she disclaimed. 
before in my life.” 

“I’m sure of that. I’m a vacationer too. 
—er—sleeping. Name, Marcus Fletcher.” 

“Where are you staying?” 

“At the Carr cottage. They've loaned it to me. I'm my own 
cook and housekeeper, general caretaker. first and second maid, 


“T’ve never seen you 


Up here doing a little 


chauffeur and butler. If you've got a chaperon handy, IJ] ask you 
to tea.” 

“Don’t own such a thing. But you might ask me anyway.” 

“T will. You're asked.” 

“All right. Ill come.” 

“That’s great. How soon?” 

“Oh, some day when I'm dry again.’ 

“Do you dry out quickly?” he asked anxiously. “Wont you 


please hang yourself up back of the stove?” 
“Is tomorrow soon enough?” 
“Aren’t you delightful!” he cried. 


HIS, Mr. Fletcher reflected with satisfaction, was going far 

easier than he had any right to anticipate. By a curious coin- 
cidence, Miss Lester had precisely the same thought at the same 
moment. She decided that she might risk a more definite play. 

“Would you mind if I brought along sketching materials?” 

“Bring along anything you like.” 

“My drawing-master likes me to keep in practice, and I might 
see something at your place I wanted to work on.’ 

“The place is full of it,” he asured her with enthusiasm. “Trees 
and landscape and—er—birds and woodchucks and all that sort 
of—er—art stuff. Two or three weeks’ work, anyway.” 

“You're so lavish of hospitality to a stranger! But it happens 
that I’m studying people.” 

“Wouldn't I do? Such as I am, I’m at your service.” 

This was altogether too easy! She shot a glance full of sus- 
picion. 

“TI don’t know,” she began dubiously, when a lamentable outcry 
cut her short. Miss Myra Lowell, emerging from a thicket on her 
return trip with the recovered letter and a man’s coat, had caught 
sight of them. She rushed forward and precipitated herself into 
Miss Elsie’s arms. 

“You've been getting drowned,” she wailed. 

“Hush, dear,” soothed the subject of this exaggerated opinion, 
bending over the child with a face of laughter and compassion 
which gave the watching Mr. Fletcher a brand new slant on the 
subject of feminine beauty. “I’m all right. I got a little spill; 
that’s all.” 

Myra detached herself and appraised the damp condition of 
the third party. “It’s him,” said she in awed accents. “Did he 
breast his way throught the billowses and bear you unconscious 
and all but lifeless to safety?” 

“She’s got me mixed up with Douglas Fairbanks,” observed the 
rescuer. 

“This is Mr. Fletcher, Myra. 
“Aint that wonderful!” exclaimed Myra 


He did all that you say.” 
“Here’s his coat I 
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found on the shore. Make him put it on you. They always 
do.” 

“You funny movie-struck child!” laughed Miss Lester. But 
when Mr. Fletcher gravely held the coat for her to put on, she 
slipped into it and dropped the retrieved letter which Myra handed 
her, into the pocket. ‘Lhe trio moved on, Myra avid of details all 
the rest of the way home. At the rear gate of the farmyard Miss 
Lester wriggled damply out of the coat and returned it. For the 
moment he seemed !ess interested in her thanks than in a spick- 
and-span Flyaway roadster which stood in the side yard looking 
decidedly out of key with the simple farm establishment. 

“That’s Miss Elsie’s,’ explained Myra, who had followed his 
glance. “She takes me riding in it. Want to go sometime?” 

“Delighted,” answered Mr. Fletcher mechanically. ‘That is 
er—no; I don’t care for motoring, thank you.” He looked from 
the car to the house, and thence to the car’s proprietress, as if 
trying to resolve some discrepancy. When he said good-by and 
turned away from the gate, he was still so absorbed in thought that 
he quite forgot the letter until he happened to thrust a hand into 
his pocket. Then he called to the girl, who was just entering the 
side door, holding up the white square. 

“Never mind,” she called back. “Keep it for me.” 

“As a guarantee that you'll come?” 

“If you need it. As possible future information, too. 
about you.” 

“About me? 
met?” 

“You'll know sometime,” she told him gayly. 

“That,” she said to herself with a sort of vicious satisfaction 
two minutes later as she squirmed out of her clinging garments 
“will hold you for quite a while, Mr. Marcus Fletcher. Men,” she 
added philosophically, “are so much more curious about women 
than women are about men.” 

Trotting briskly down the hill, he said to himself: “I'd like t 
know who the devil she is and what she’s up to with me.” 


It’s all 


How can it be, since it was written before we 


UTSIDE, a soft wind shook fragrance from the trees. Brisk 

waves, running almost to the sill of the Carr cottage, re 
peated their untiring and liquid meter. A robin hopped upon the 
porch, glanced through the open door, whistled and withdrew 
What he saw was an interior giving forth an atmosphere of femi- 
nine rearrangement expressed in such details as the draperies on 
the settle and the prodigal bow! of trilliums on the tea-table 
Before the broad window, she who might have been judged 
sponsible for these graces was busy over a drawing-board. A few 
yards away a man lolled in a Morris chair. - He wore a dinner- 
jacket with an impressive showing of stiff shirt-front and looked 
-elf-conscious. The hour was four-fifteen Pp. m. For the most part 
the man kept his eyes fixed upon the worker. Occasionally they 
strayed to a sealed letter on the mantel bearing an uncanccled 
stamp and an address in beautifully penned chirography. A\- 
though obviously ready to mail, the epistle had been watching 
over that still-life scene for quite a period. 

The man stirred a little. “Elsie,” he said. 

“Well? Don't move, please,” said the girl. 

“Vou don’t mind my calling you Elsie, do you?” 

“T don’t mind anything, if only you'll hold quite still.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t be so infernally don’t-minded,” he com- 
plained. “Here we've known each other intimately for ten 
days—” 

“TIntimately?” 
position a bit. 

“What else could you call it? We've spent hours together 
every day. We've talked about everything under the heavens: at 
least, I have, and you've helped when you haven’t been too ab- 
sorbed in work. You've painted me and crayoned me, and inked 
me, and pastelled me, and drawn and quartered me, and as far as 
anything real between us goes, I might as well be a tailor’s 
dummy.” 

“One can’t know a tailor’s dummy intimately, can one?” she 
murmured. ‘“They’re so secretive.” 

“There you go again. The best I can get out of you is a josh.” 

“Alternate Tuesdays and Thursdays are my serious days. Be- 
sides, I can’t afford to encourage that intense expression of yours 
It makes vou look older than I thought you.” 

“I’m thirty-six, if you care to know.” 

“Vital statistics are rather out of my line. But I do like that 
slightly concerned look on your face. It mitigates your otherwise 
flawless beauty and makes it quite endurable.” 

“Damn my flawless beauty!” 

“There! You've gone and moved.” 


she queried with lifted brows, as she changed her 
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ther “It's all there,” she said. ‘‘Read the letter. And please don't think me rotten and hate me.” 

Ss: at : : ‘ ¥ eine ‘ P area 

. ob I'm going to move more in a minute. Did you expect me to like it when you turned yourself into 
nked Please! You'll spoil a good hour's work if you do.” a—a plaster cast in my arms?” . 

ot $0 “Tm going to come over there and take away that silly board ‘Plaster cast? Was that the effect I produced on you? How 
silor’s 1 yours and kiss you. very unflattering! Pe rhaps it was only my way of self-defense. 

Wait ten minutes She began to hum a melody to which the words became presently 
” che \nd then I may? It's a promise?” audible: 
“You said you were going to. = “Said the tailor’s dummy to the plaster cast, 

‘osh.” “But I want you to say that I may. oe } sheuhl like t0:ttie want ae ee 

" Be- ‘We—ell.” She spoke with the absorbed indifference of one 

yours mcentrating on the job in hand, to whom outer matters are of “Don't you think I’m a clever improvisatore?” 

; negligible importance. ‘You didn’t wait for any permit the eve- ‘I think you're much too clever for me in every way. I haven't 

ing we went walking.” got a Chinaman’s chance,” he grumbled. “Why did you let me 

-e that At this he scowled. , anyway?” 
rerwise Did vou like it?” she pursued. 


“Let you? Kiss me? Why, you seemed to rather want to 
And you're entitled to some reward, you know, for being so good 
about sitting for me.” 


“Reward!” he scoffed. 


“No,” he answered sulkily. 
‘No,’ she mocked. ‘“Then.why repeat a distasteful experi- 
ence?” “So that’s your notion of it.” 
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“Martin, turn your head a bit this way—there!” 
“What am I to appear as this time? Proof of 
the efficacy of old Dr. Snooks’ Hair-restorer>”’ 


“Now you are ungallant. I suppose you're accustomed to a 
higher degree of responsiveness from women. You handsome men 
get so spoiled. Do women make love to you much 

‘No,” he barked. 

“Do you make love to women much? But of course you do. 
To have a face like that and not take advantage of it would be 
too much to expect of frail mascul 

“Damn my face!” 

“That's twice you've sworn today. Such a temper! 

“I beg your pardon, if that’s what you want. But you're the 
most tantalizing girl I’ve ever seen.” 

“Wrong again. I’m not a girl. Thirty looms in the immedi- 
ate future. I’m a woman—in most ways.” 

“In most ways? But not all? Does that mean that you're not 
married? I’ve taken it for granted that you're not. But most of 
my theories about you have been about one hundred per cent 
wrong.” 

“This one is right. I’m not married.” 

“How on earth did a girl like you ever get this far without 
somebody haling her to the altar in a slip-noose?” 

The sullen-sweet mouth crinkled a little at the corners. “I’ve 
been too busy to get caught. Matrimony is an idle woman’s ex- 
pedient.” 

“Hm! That reminds me: you pretend to be an art student. 
And now you tell me that you're nearly thirty—not that I believe 
it by seven or eight years.” 

“Monsieur is pleased to be complimentary. One can be a stu- 
dent of art all one’s life. Don’t my sketches look studentlike 
enough? 

“They look vague and unfinished,” he admitted. Thereupon 
she hid a private smile. “But then, I know nothing about pic- 
tures. Perhaps you finish em up when you get back to the farm- 
house.” 

To this shrewd surmise she made no response. Had he seen 
any of the completed product, even his inexpert eye, she guessed, 
might identify the workmanship. “Time’s up,” she said. “You 
can move now.” 

“Is that an invitation?” 

“As you like,” she returned calmly. 


E jumped to his feet, strode over to her and !ooked down into 
her unwavering eyes. Then he laughed and-shook his head 
in self-denial. ‘You've got absolutely the best defense I’ve ever 
run up against,” he asserted. “Stone-wall stuff.- That’s experi- 
ence. Couldn't be anything else.” 
“If you mean that you aren't the first man that’s tried to make 
love to me, you aren't.” 
“I'll bet I’m not—not by several hundred. But what do you 
mean by ‘tried?’ Haven't any of them succeeded?” 
“What do you mean by ‘succeeded ’? 
“Didn’t you ever play back?” 
“Oh, a little, now and again. I’m not wholly without the femi- 
nine instinct of curiosity.” 
“Perhaps not. But I believe that you're wholly without—well, 
some other feminine instincts.” 
“No; I’m not wholly without that, either.” 
“Then you have played back in earnest?” 
“Yes. Once. Very much in earnest 


“Well?” 
“It was no good. A mistake.”’ 
“T see,” he said gently. “And it hurt?” 


“Yes: it hurt like hell at the time. I was only nineteen. But 
I got over it. One does. I saw the man last year, and he tried 
to make love to me again. Not a thrill!” 

“Do you know,” said he slowly, “that you ve let me closer to 
you in these last two minutes than at any time since I’ve known 
you?” 

“Have I? I suppose I have. Closer than when I let you kiss 
me. Much! It’s rather clever of you to understand it, though.” 

“Because I’ve got my share of good looks, you can’t help but 
think me a fool, can you?” said he, aggrieved again 

“No; I don’t think anything of the sort. I don’t think about 
it at all 
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“To you I’m nothing but a face.” 

“You've a very good figure too,’ said she encouragingly. 

His answering grin was a confession of surrender to her per- 
sistent mood. “Perhaps you'll tell me, then, why you keep it 
dressed up like a butler at four o'clock in the afternoon.” 

“Haven't I told you? I’m making a special study of the ree- 
fined and elegant gent type, the kind that always wears evening 
clothes in illustrations and such. You're awfully ree-fined, and 
I’m sure you're a perfect gent.” 

“Are you?” he retorted calmly. “The general impression is 
that I’m a complete and hopeless rotter.” 

“Men's impression or women’s impression?” 

“Does it make so much difference? Yours, if you knew who 


I am.” 
“How dramatic! Who are you, Cyril?” 
There was no answering smile o is face as he said: ‘Martin 
Th W ile on his face as he said Martin 


Fleming.” 

She knit her strong wide brows over this. Suddenly a flasl 
of comprehension wiped laughter and mockery out of her ta 
“Ah, I see,” she said soberly. 

“You’ve been reading the papers. That saves my explaining 
further why I’m skulking here under an assumed name.” 

“I’ve been reading the Dulaney scandal because I happen 
know the Dulaneys slightly. Just why have you told me th 
now?” 

“You mean I ought to have told you at once that I was 
‘missing co-respondent’ that the newspapets have been yammering 
about.” 
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“T don’t know why you should tell me at all,’ was the cool 
response. 

“Don’t you?” he retorted angrily. “Can’t you understand that 
I want to be honest with you at least?” 

But I'm not the censor of your morals and standards. I’ve 
enough trouble looking after my own without worrying over other 
people's. You see, I live in a world which approves and even ad- 
mires morality, as a theory, but doesn’t insist on it as a practice.” 

In other words, the United States of America.” 

Don't be cynical. It spoils your upright expression.” 

He turned sullen. “Still harping on my infernal face! Nothing 
hat’s happened means anything to you, so long as it hasn't 
ied my classic looks.” 

‘Hasn't it, though? Something has.” Moving across to him, 
she touched, with a gentle, impersonal finger, the harsh seam at 
the corner of his mouth. “That’s new. Isn’t it?” 

He shivered under her touch. “Don’t do that.” 

“Excuse my artistic freedom,” she apologized nonchalantly. “I 
keep forgetting you aren’t a model.” 

“Do you say things like that just to see how much you can 
infuriate me?” he demanded. He set the hard grip of his hands 
on her two shoulders. “What would you do,” he asked half sav- 
agely, half yearningly, “if I drew you into my arms and held you 
there until you gave up?” 

“Smudge your nose with ink,” was the prompt reply. “It’s 
practically indelible.” 

“Oh, blazes!” he said disconsolately 
laugh at his own discomfiture. 








But he had the grace to 
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“That’s better.” She gathered up her equipment. “Time to 
return to the peaceful simplicity of the farm. Are you coming?” 

His face lighted up. “Yes indeed, if I may. Still,” he mused 
as they left the cottage together, “I don’t know that I ought to 
let you come back here again.” 

“That’s for you to decide, of course. But I’m not nearly 
through with you. And isn’t it a little late to be considering the 
conventions?” 

“It isn’t that. 
a detective arrived and found vou in the place 
pleasant for you. Speaking of detectives, do you know what I 
suspected for one wild moment?” 

“No. What?” 

“That you were one.” 

“A detective? How glorious! When was this?” 

“That first day. You did make rather a dead set for me, you 
know.” 

“So you noticed it? Coarse work on my part. But I supposed 
you'd accept it as the logical effect of your manly beauty upon 
the susceptible feminine temperament.” 

He stopped short. ‘Elsie, will you do something for me?” 

“Probably. Women usually do, don’t they? What is it?” 

“Cut out that ‘manly beauty’ guff from now on.” 

“All right; if you'll agree to forget the gay Lothario stuff that 
you pull by fits and starts. It doesn’t amuse me.” 

“Tt’s a bargain.” They set themselves to the slope of the 
hill in a silence which he broke by saying: “Remember the first 
time we climbed this road? I wondered (Continued on page 148) 


But there’s a possibility of my being trailed. If 
t mightn't be very 
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The Story So kar: 
"T°OM MERCER had killed 
Jere Connors, who had 
defrauded him out of the 
home he had saved so long 
to buy—the house which was 
to have sheltered his wife 
Winnie and their little son 
Buddy. And now as a result 
Mercer found himself in the 
penitentiary — worse, in a 
prison ruled by Jim Torrens, 
the man from whom he had 
won his wife Winnie. What 
chance with the Pardon 
Board could he hope for now 
with this man who hated him, 
master of his destiny? 
Working one day with an 
old convict named Philo on 
the building of a new prison 
wall, Mercer saw his boy 
Buddy playing on a sand pile 
without, and so knew that 
Winnie had come to live in 
the penitentiary town in order 
to be near him. For some 
days Mercer was able to talk 
with the child from the wall 
to play with him, even, for 
old Philo loaned him a curi 
ous pitiful ladder he had 
made from thousands of bits 
of string collected during his 
thirty years in prison—and 
kept watch for the guard 
while Mercer stole a few mo- 
ments with the boy He 
learned that Winnie had 
found work as stenographer 
in the steel mills near by 
The possibility of escape 
tempted Mercer and Philo 
more and more Budd 5 
birthday was coming, and 
Mercer recklessly promised to 
come to his birthday party 
) . vv ' 
th ya llageg What if he should kill Torrens? “Tom,” she pleaded, “let 


for the child 
On the night ot Buddv’s birthday in a rising storm the two GLOWL' the crimsoned flood across the sky waned as Mer 
\ 


Philo guided Mercer not daring to breathe, pressed close against the wall. Thi 

















convicts escaped from their cells, and old 
through the prison corridors, to the outer courtyard [There in thunder, rolling off into the distance, left the air so still that 
the darkness of the storm they threw the end of the ladder over could hear all those sounds which rushed into life within 


prison, answering the signal—the cries, the commands, the ring 
Mercer made the ascent first He had reached the top of the of telephone bells, the patter ol footsteps. Nearest of all ca 
wall. when a glare rose from the steel mills. He called to Philo the running of the sentries, but no sound came from that | 


to wait, but the old man was already climbing after him. Holding just above him, where he knew old Philo must still be lying 


Philo’s yift to Buddy in his hand, he dropped to the sand pile running steps padded onward in the darkness. 

outside the wall. Then a shot rang out and old Philo slumped Peering outward, Mercer calculated from his remembrance ol 

down on the top of the wall [he prison siren shrieked the ground his chance of getting to cover. He would have to 

the alarm, and a warning rocket flashed upward The sto*y con- run between the flares from the mills, and he did not know how 

tinues in detail often they rose. He would be found, unless he could hide on 
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a spike purpose ly left in the wall 
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go! Don’t strangle him that way.” Her cry rose to frenzy. 


Where? Memory of the time when he burrowed in the sand 
opened a narrow door of hope. He had done it before. Could 
he do it now? Wouldn't they see the marks? He'd have to take 
the chance, at any rate. With the wild speed of a trapped animal, 
he began to dig the hole into which he would crawl. When it was 
big enough to hold his bulk he plunged, pulling the sand down 
upon him. An ear-splitting clap of thunder burst above him; 
then delugingly came the rain; but Tom Mercer, tense in his 
hiding-place, did not even recognize it for the boon which might 
be the answer to the only prayer he knew, the one of Buddy’s 
teaching which he turned over and over in his palpitant brain. 
Sounds came muffled now, but he knew that the sentry stood 
on the wall above him. He heard a call, and other footsteps, 










then other voices, followed by 
the confusion of much move- 
ment. Through the beat of the 
rain, he heard a sound like the 
dropping of bodies, then voices. 
“No one here,” he distin- 


guished. Something probed 
through the sand, touching him, 
then was withdrawn. The 
voices drifted away; the foot- 
steps ceased; the beat of the 
rain grew steadier. After a 
long time silence returned. 

With infinite caution he be- 
gan to shift the sand above him 
until he could breathe more 
freely. Then he thrust up his 
head. He could see no one, 
although he waited long. He 
dropped back, awaiting the sen- 
try’s repassing. When the 
steps came close, he lay in the 
sand. He saw through the rain 
that the flare had come with 
the guard’s appearance, and he 
calculated that the simultane- 
ousness bettered his chance of 
crossing the open space unseen. 
There might, he knew, be a 
cordon of watchers drawn up 
around it. He braced himself 
for the running, and drew his 
body out of the pile. Head 
down against the rain, he broke 
into a run. 

Miles long and miles wide 
seemed to him that space be- 
tween the wall and the huddle 
of houses. The wet sand, cling- 
ing to him, weighted his going, 
but he flung himself on, while 
over and over his brain kept 
repeating: “Winnie, Buddy! 
God! Give us this day our 
daily bread. Winnie, Buddy—” 
clicking the words like the 
rhythm of a clock. 

The white flame from the 
furnaces of the mill thrust out 
again its tongue-tip, and Mer- 
cer threw himself on the 
ground. The light, rising, 
showed him that he had come 
within twenty feet of the near- 
est house. When the light died 
down, he crawled through the 
mud to the house’s shelter 
and, for the first time since 
he had dropped from the wall, he drew a long breath. 

The fifth house, he had calculated from Buddy's directions, 
was the one where they lived. The curtains were drawn, but he 
could see that a light was burning. He remembered with relief 
the child’s remark that they had waited until they could get a 
house to themselves; but even in his fear, the sight of the poverty 
of the place brought an ache to his throat. The house which 
Jere Connors had taken from him was such a real home, white 
and shining and set in a garden! He gritted his teeth as he moved 
along under the eaves of the others, but with a trembling that 
was not fear but the mastering power of a greater emotion, he 
drew up against the side of the miserable little place which housed 
his wife and child. 
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Through the thin clapboards he could hear Buddy's voice, plain- 
tive in petition. “But I can't go to sleep,” he was saying. “You 
said I could stay awake all my birthday, and itll be my birthday 
until twelve o'clock.” 

“It’s after ten now,” he heard 
unheard for so long, thrilled him as it had not even in the times 
when she had given him her girlish love. The note of weariness, 
of pain, in it set him longing to take her in his arms until the hot 
thought that he, and he aloné, had brought her to sorrow shook 
his courage. He could do nothing for her now. She would have 
to hearten him, to help him, to hide him. For the moment he 
thought to go, to leave her in the little security she might have, 
but once more Buddy's voice lifted. ‘Please let me stay awake! 
Something’s going to happen. I know it’s going to happen, and 
I can’t go to sleep.” 

“What's going to happen?’ 

“T can't teil you.’ 

“Buddy, you don’t mean that—” He 
began again. “When did you see him last?’ 

‘Two weeks ago yesterday, when the men came 


Winnie answer. Her voice, 


and she 


a 
voice trembled. 


E heard her sigh before she spoke again. “Buddy, Mother 


has to get up so early that 


“You aint come to bed vet. Mummy, wouldnt you like to see 
Daddy?” 

‘Wouldn't I? Oh, Bud dear Go to sleep.’ 

“But if—” 

He could stand it no longer. The longing in her voice broke 
down the brief determination. Softly he beat on the window 
There was a silence within, that he knew was born in fear. He 
rapped again. Winnie's voice answered Who's there?” 

“Let me in,” he pleaded 

‘He’s come,” he heard Buddy's cry He said he'd come for 


my birthday, and he’s here!” 

The door opened an inch. 

“Winnie,” he whispered 

“Wait,” she said 

The light went out and the door came wide. He stepped inside 
and took his wife in his arms. For a breathless moment love 
lifted him to heaven. Then Buddy's hands groped over him and 
Buddy's voice exclaimed: ‘Oh, you're all wet, and sandy!” He 
turned and caught up the boy as Winnie moved away to relight 
the lamp. 

In the aureole of gold he saw her 
tired and worn and worried she looked. The thought of all that 
she must have suffered to bring her down from her girlish blithe- 
ness to this wearied aspect of age caught him by the throat, and 
he hated himself as he had hated Jere Connors and Torrens; but 
the brave smile which she raised to him blotted out from his mind 
all thought but the overpowering joy of being with her once more. 
“| had to come, Winnie,” he said 

At his words the shadow came back to her eyes. “Oh. Tom,” 
she said, “I knew you'd come, but I knew you shouldn't. It 
went do any good for you to come this way. Didn't Buddy give 
you my message?” 

‘How could I? 
It wouldn't be that. 
working, Tom dear, for you, and 

“What good would it do? We don’t know the kind of people 
who can get pardons, and Torrens is there to stop it.” At men- 
tion of the Warden, she turned away “No, I had to make the 
break.” » He told her the story swiftly. 

“And you don’t know how much he was hurt? 
when he told her of Philo’s cry from the wall. 

“No,” he said For the first time he seemed to realize how 
much the old man had done for him. He gave Buddy the box, 
and the child took it in an awed wonder, as if he understood 
something of the portent of the gift. “I want you to keep it as 
long as you live,’ Mercer told him. “Some day you'll know all 
it means to me and you. I haven't for you,” he 
added. 

“You're the present,’ Buddy said, clinging to him as if fear- 
ful lest he lose him. He dragged his father down into a chair 
and climbed upon him. “I saved some of my cake for you,” he 
teld him, nestling into his arms; then in the content of hope ful- 
filled, he fell asleep 

“Tom,” Winnie asked, leaning over the 


anew, saw how pitifully 


Fourteen years of that? 


It may oniy be a little while. Ive been 


’ she asked him 


any 


present 


table toward him, her 


eyes clouded with fear, “what are you going to do?’ 
“Get away,” he said, 
“You mean—”’ 
“It'll be a tough job, but I'll make it. 


“in a little while.’ 


I'll find something 
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to do, and when it’s safe, I’il send for the two of you. We can 
start all over.” 

“We'll start all over some day,” she said, “but we can’t do it 
this way, Tom.” 


“You mean you don’t want me to be free?” He stared at her 


in wonder so startled as to seem hostile. ‘You don't want me 
to get away? You'd rather I stayed back there?” 
“Oh, Tom dear,” she begged, “don’t you understand? It’s no 


use, this trying to sneak away from the law. Nobody can do it.” 

“I’m going to do it,” he said doggedly. “You brought my 
ciothes, didn’t you? Well, why can’t I change into them tonight 
and cut across country? It’s harvest-time, and I can work, my 
way along the farms. I'll be getting further off every day. They 
wont find me.”’ His words, meant for her reassuring, lifted his own 
hopes, but they left her flat. ‘You can’t do it,” she said. ‘You 
can't get away. They'll be watching every road, every railroad 
station, for miles.” 

“Other men get away,” he argued sullenly. 

“For how long? Tom, you can’t make it. 

‘Then what shall I do?” 

She hesitated, fingering the rough 
eves toward him. ‘Go back,” she said. 

“Go back?” he repeated. “You're crazy! 
years!” A sudden suspicion assailed him. 
me any more?” he asked. 

She looked him straight in the eyes at that. “When we knew 
the worst,” she said, “I told you that I loved you so much that 
I would wait for you through all the years. Do you think that 
your sentence could change me? But I didn’t tell you that | 
was afraid of just one thing, of what prison might do to your 
faith in me. It’s done it, hasn’t it?” 

“I’m sorry,” he said shamefacedly. “But oh, Winnie, if you 
knew what a man thinks when he’s cut off from everything, you'd 
understand a little.” 

She came from the other side of the table, and laid her hand 


No one can.” 


tablecloth, not lifting her 
Not in a million 


“Don’t you want 


upon his head. “I do understand,” she said. She bent and 
kissed him on the brow. “Poor Tom,” she sighed, “I think some- 
times that you and Buddy are both of you my children.” She 


picked up the sleeping child. “I must put him to bed,” she said. 

He stood, watching the rite he had not seen for so long a 
time. Once the boy awoke, stretched out his hand to his father 
and smiled sleepily. “Did you give him the cake?” he asked his 
mother. Then, before she cou:d answer, he was asleep again 
A gust of wind, following the fury of the rain, shook the flims) 
house. Winnie, kneeling beside the child’s bed, arose with startle 
eves. 

“Did you hear anyone?” she asked. 


\ ERCER listened. “It’s nothing,” he said, but he came ove! 
- to her, and they sat together at the side of the sleeping bo) 
Winnie’s head slipped down to his shoulder, and his arm en 
circled her. For a little while, forgetful of the menace which 
might be coming nearer at every instant, they dwelt in a land 
sentried only by love. It was Mercer who found first need o 
speech. “You aint never been sorry you married me?” he asked 

“Never,” she said, “and I’m not going to be sorry now.” 

He drew away a little. “What do you mean?” he asked her 
mean,” she said, ‘that there’s only one thing for you to do, Ton 
You're going back—tonight.” 


“I can’t, Winnie.” 
“You must.” 
“I wont. If you'd known what I'd been through,” he plead 


in bitter self-pity, ““you wouldn’t ask me to.” 

“I can guess, but it makes no difference. 
it costs to break the law, no matter why 
afford to let it cost any more than it does now. 
for all of us, go back while you can!” 

“I wont,” he insisted, moving away from her. 
I'm going to stay out.” His tone rang into a snarl. 
those clothes?” he demanded. 

“Tom, please,’ she began 
terror. “What was that?” 
boards came a new sound. 


We've learned what 
it’s done.. We can’t 
Please, Tom 


“I’m out, and 


“Where are 


then leaned toward him in sudde! 
she whispered. Through the thin 
There was a fumbling as if for a 
bell, then a knock on the panel of the door. The eyes of the 
man and woman flashed question and answer. She pointed to the 
closet back of the boy’s bed, but he shook his head. 

“Got a gun?” he, whispered. 


“No,” she said. 

“I'll fight it anyhow,” he growled. 

She stood trembling, when the knock came for the second 
time. ‘Who is it?” she asked; but before the answer came she 
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what 
can t 


Fearfully she found and lighted a match. 


“You haven't—you haven't killed him?” she managed to say, 
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moved to the door, giving Mercer time to get back of it before 
she swung it open. The rush of the wind blew the flame of the 
lamp, obscuring for an instant the face of the man who stepped 
within the little house; but even before Winnie’s gasping cry, 
Mercer knew him, and with head up for battle to the death, he 
stepped out to face Torrens. 


\ ITH a gaze which held neither surprise nor satisfaction, the 

Warden met him. “I thought you'd be here,” he said. He 
turned to Winnie, pulling off his wide-brimmed hat and thrust- 
ing it under his arm. “I’m sorry to find him here, though,” he 
told her. She made no answer, if he had expected one, and he 
looked once more at Mercer. “I suppose you know,” he said, 
“that the man who tried to escape with you, old Philo, was shot 
He’s dying.” 

“Oh!” It was Winnie who cried out. Grief, too poignant for 
expression, gripped Mercer at the knowledge that the old man 
would lose his one wish, the 
yearning to die a free man 

“The guards thought he was 
alone.” Torrens went on. “You 
weren't missed, but I knew that 
Philo wouldn't have tried it that 
way, and I went to look for you 
You were gone. I thought it all 
out. and I knew you'd come to 
Winnie So Ive come—to take 
you back.” 

“I’m not going back.” 
drew up against the wall 

“Oh, yes you are,” 

















































Mercer 


Torrens 
said. 

“Not alive.” The 
eyes told them that he 
threat 

Swittly Winnie 
between him and Torrens 
“Oh, please,” she — said 
“listen to me, both of you!” 
Her voice trembled, but 
she went on bravely: “Tom 

will go back with 
you, Jim, when he 
understands; but he 
doesn’t understand 
yet. He knows that 
he was. convicted 


glint in his 
meant the 


moved 


for a crime _ for 
which few men 
suffer. He can’t 


see why He _ be- 
lieves yet that he 





Could he pass to double vic- 
tory, his escape and Torrens’ 
downfall? 
Before him the road wound the 
clear to the world of the free. 
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had the right to kill Jere Connors. Some day he'll know that 
no one has the right to take a life. But don’t you see that he’s 
just beginning to learn so many things? He’s afraid to go back 
now. He wont believe that he has a chance for pardon. He 
thinks that you will biock him, that you will see that he serves 
every year of those fourteen.” 

“Why shouldn't I?” 

“Do you mean that you,”—she hesitated in confusion,—‘that 
you are petty enough to want to hurt him?” 

“Ts it pettiness to know that, if it hadn’t been for him—” 

“Don’t say it,” she entreated. “It was never Tom’s fault. If 
there was any, it was mine. I didn’t know, until he came, that 
I couldn't care for you; but I thought you had forgotten that, 
long ago.” > 

“I knew he hadn't,’ Mercer said. Torrens made no denial 
“What’s the use of talking?” the other man went on. He had 
not moved from the wall, and his eyes had never left the War- 
He had the look of a wildcat about to spring, but 
have held him back, for he waited 


den’s face. 
Winnie's lifted hand must 
as she spoke again. 

“You know,” she told Torrens, “almost as well as I do, that 
Tom only did what half the men in Peachtree would have done 
if he hadn't done it first. You knew Jere Connors. No murder 
justifiable, I know; but there were extenuating circumstances 
Pardon Board might see them, though. 

There have been men in high places 
who have shot down men with less provocation than he had, and 
yet they were not put in prison! The men on the Board will 
see that Tom will go straight, for he never went crooked in any 
other way. Tell him there’s a chance for his getting out soon 

‘There was.” Torrens said, “until tonight.” 

‘You mean 

‘If he hadn't tried to escape, taking an old trusty with him 
the Board might have considered it. But now—” 

“You lie,” said Mercer, “and you know you lie. There neve 
was a chance. There never will be a chance while you're warden 
But I’m not going back with you. You can kill me if you like 
I haven’t a gun. But you're not going to drag me back there.” 

He braced against the wall as Torrens’ hand went to his hip 
pocket and brought out his revolver. “Is he telling the truth? 
the Warden asked Winnie. “Has he a gun?” 

“No,” she said, moving until she stood between the two met 
“But you're not going to shoot him, Jim. If you do, it'll be m 
first.’ 

“I'm not going to shoot anyone,” Torrens said. He emptied 
the revolver of its cartridges, opened the door, and flung the: 
out into the night. “I’m going to take him back, just the same 

For answer, Mercer rushed upon him as he turned, twisting 
Torrens’ wrist until the Warden dropped the revolver to the floor 
The officer, swinging round, wrung his hands free of his capto1 
and swung out at him with ail his force. Mercer swerved and 
sprang toward the other’s throat. Torrens dodged, whirling 
around the table; but Mercer, too quick for him, came at him 


the jury didn’t see. The 
It isn’t that Tom is bad. 





again. 

Thev were writhing in each other’s arms when from the roo 
bevond. Buddy, waking, began to cry. Winnie, eluding the whir! 
, : ing of the men’s bodies, rushed in to 
the boy; but he was already standing 
at the door of the room, and she could 
only kneel down beside him, stri 
He stood thinking. ing to shut away from him sight 
struggle which eddied befor 
them. 

Around and around the low, narrow 
room the two men reeled. Thei 
breathing, growing heavier every in- 
stant, seemed to fill the place. 
times the triumph seemed to go to 
Torrens’ heavier bulk, only to swing 
Back to Mercer’s litheness. For it 
was Mercer who fought with terribl 
and furious intensity. Torrens, she 
realized from the beginning, was only 
trying to hold his own. She knew, 
however, that if Tom pressed him to 
the danger-point, he would start to 
batter with the awful certainty of 
great machine. Once, back in Peach- 
urce Valley, she had seen him over- 
come a drunken Hungarian who had 
tried to start (Continued on page 156) 
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Lhe deeply moving story of a newspaper employee who 
rebelled and wrote the truth as he saw it, is here set 
down by a skiliful writer. It is by no means an 


t interesting inde ed. 


}é 


ordinary story—and you will find i 


Clegg finally realized 
that Doris was shaking 
him; he felt infinitely 
weary in the hot dawn. 


UDDLED in the telephone-booth 

of the news-room, Robinson Clegg 
was reading an editorial article on the 
Italian situation to Bosworth Harden, 
owner of the Rav. It was hot in the 
booth. Worn out by the grind of his 
labor, that of filling the two wide edi- 
torial columns of the Ray, Clegg was 
suffering. The grimy proof wriggled 
and danced; whole paragraphs smudged 
and ran together under his tired eyes. Harden began to offer an 
insertion, deadly long, which would have to appear word for word 
and comma for comma. 

As his employer droned on, Clegg found himself recalling 
nstances of misplaced punctuation and of mistaken words that 
iad taken him to Harden’s downtown office in a hurry to explain. 
He was taking some notes now but he despaired of revising the 
article correctly. He felt he must try to end the agony. 

“You think that will be all, Mr. Harden?” Clegg broke in at a 
fall in Harden’s voice, pushing the booth door open with his foot. 
knowing he might lose something important in the noise of the 
ypewriters outside, but feeling that he must have air quickly. 
But his strategy failed. Harden went on evenly: 

“Just above the third paragraph you might sav. Mr. Clegg..... 
Now, let me see..... Yes, where you refer to the historical cor- 
rectness of Italian diplomacy, we might say something about 








Cavour. That will give it flavor—just a line. You know, of 
ourse, about Cavour?” 

“Yes, Mr. Harden—something about Cavour. That will im- 
prove it, I think.” 








“And Mr. Clegg,” went on the cold, carefully toned voice, 
femember your ‘that’ clauses. I don’t want too many; they are 
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weak. We want the Ray’s utterances 
to be strong.” 

“Yes: I have a note of that. I shall 
have these corrections made now, Mr. 


Harden.” 
“You will see the revised proof, Mr. 
Pe an . Clegg?” 
H USTON Clegg stiffened; he was trapped. 


Hope of getting home in time for the 
doctor’s special visit was gone. 

“Certainly, Mr. Harden. I always see the revised proofs.’ He 
managed to end the conversation without betraying his disappoint- 
ment; the habit of years of repression served him. 

He sat for a moment in the booth, his hand on 
trying to pull himself together enough to ‘phone Doris that he 
wouldn't be home in time to see the doctor. Finally he gave 
over telephoning Doris and stumbled out of the booth to the 
corner where his battered desk and typewriter stood.  Half- 
past four, he reflected, and he had promised his wife he would 
leave then, no matter what happened; and now he would be here 
until six, waiting for the correction of something that did not 
matter. That was the irony of it; nothing he was permitted to 
write really mattered. 

Turning automatically to his typewriter, he began to pick out 
the sentences he must insert for Harden. From his notes he slowly 
pieced together what he thought the owner had dictated and with 
his pencil went through the proof of his original article and 


the telephone, 


‘marked the words that were to be altered, indicating the places 


where new matter was to be inserted. Then he sat and dully 
tried to recall something about Cavour that would satisfy Harden 
and fit into the context. But he succeeded only in adding to his 
sense of bewilderment. 
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Two men on the other side of the roll-top desk had been talking 
for several minutes before Clegg realized they had mentioned 
him. The sound of his name, repeated, caused him to rub his 
eyes and straighten up as a man will when he suddenly becomes 
aware of a physical and mental slump 

“The old boy is getting to be a regular owl, isn’t he?” 

Randolph was the speaker, the reporter Clegg usually envied 
when he had time to look around the big room — handsome, 
capable, foot-:oose Randolph. The answer was inaudible; and as 

listened, the pair, evidently hey had been over- 
rose and strolled to the other end of the room. He watched 
them without resentment. 

Randolph was right. He was an owl. 

He turned away from his machine and lighted his pipe, puffing in 
irritable jerks. A bit of cracked mirror lay on his desk; he picked 
it up and stu That 

“A great, gray forty-five,” 


fearing t 


Clegg 
heard, 


lied his lined face was it—an owl 


owl at 


he said to himself. “And 
in fifteen vears I'll be a snowy owl—the fellow who started out 
to become an yme eagle!” And as he sat there with the 
bit of cracked mirror in his hand, he kept repeating: “Some eagle!” 

lv ] t ht of th to write the 


Suddenly he caught sight of the clock and began 


eagie 


interpcelation 
It was eleven o'clock that night when Clegg, having persuaded 
Doris to let: him stand the first watch by the bedside, closed her 


worn reed rocker in little 


door sofily and stole in to sit in the 
Marv’s room. He had not had time to bathe or shave. Din- 
been a kitchen-table 


ner had 
mockery. There had been ice 
to crack, dishes to wash, this 
and that to carry; and he had 
done the duties of domestic and 
nurse quietly and cheerfully, 
comforted bv the news that the 
child had held her own through 
the long, difficult day. 
She was sleeping now, 
quietly and naturally, it seemed 




























“Then the milk-inspection. Children are dying 
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to Clegg: and as he thought of the long vigils during her delirium, 
he breathed with great relief. No more of that, and he could 
stand Harden, he thought 

Since the day of their little daughter’s horrifying accident, 
Clegg and his young wife had gone about in a daze. The daily 
visits of the doctor were periods of racking doubt, straining anx- 
iety. The bedroom care for many days had yielded no grateful 
sense of giving comfort and relief to the stricken child; it seemed 
as if they were continuing, prolonging her sufferings. 

Somehow they managed to pick up a bit of food here and there. 
They got through the formalities of daily living, and Clegg went 
to his office as usual each morning, but they walked in a maze. 
The heat had for a week been terrific, torturing. 

Clegg reached out and drew the ice-cap into position and then 
relaxed in his chair, letting his eyes wander out over the field of 
midsummer stars. He had no wish to sleep; instead he wished to 
avoid dropping down into the chasm of oblivion, only to be called 
suddenly to cope with the heartbreaking emergency of the moaning 
child. He would rather stay awake until the end. 

Of course his mind drifted back to Harden. 

Davidson, his predecessor on the editorial page, had told him 
once about a call he had made at Harden’s home. He had found 
his employer seated in a cavernous library, dark and cool, behind 
a rosewood desk. A high, frosted glass of a fragrant, iced drink 
in the newspaper owner’s hand had impressed Davidson, and he 
had dwelt on that to Clegg, on that and on the manservant moving 
noiselessly through the shadows. 

Davidson, who had a high sense of humor, had not got on well 
with Harden that night. He had had some things to say and he 
had said them; and being foot-loose, he was able to accept the 
consequences. He had been able to retail the interview about the 
office with a high heart, giving a clever impersonation of the cold 
impassive proprietor of the Ray and president of the First Na- 
tional Bank in the act of molding public opinion. 

Harden had laid his hand on the te:iephone and had said to 
Davidson: ‘This is my instrument for making opinion. I never 
go to th: editorial rooms of the Ray. A sense of detachment is 
essential to clear thinking.” 

“A sense of detachment!” 

Clegg hid his face in his hands. That was exactly what he 
needed, what his crying nerves demanded. But detachment was 
impossible when one must spend his time searching for topics safe 
enough for the Ray. For while evils in the city cried for 
abatement, and the people for an advocate, Harden chose 
to ignore the homely problems which the paper should 
grapple and preferred to have his editorial columns reflect 
opinions on which there was no controversy. He was afraid 
of trouble, and his business interests were an intricate fabri 
to be held aloof from his publishing adventure. Davidsor 
had gone that night to tell him the Ray ought to 
get behind the slum-elimination ordinance becaus 
it was right, and had ended the interview by pre- 
senting his resignation. 

Under Harden, the Ray’s war record had bee 
almost despicable. 

But even with as safe a man as Robinson Clegg 
to seek the safe subjects and write on them 
mild subjunctives—Harden’s admonitions to ma 
the Ruy’s utterances strong were not to be cor 
strued too literally—the owner could not keep h 

hands off. Clegg’s own theory was th 
Harden, the business man, had a secr 
ambition to be known as Harden the 

tor. Nobody had stayed on the job as long 
as Clegg; nobody else had been willing 


the conditions. 


endure the 
Clegg did not sleep, but as he sat 
the bed, he h 
imaginings that 


daylight would have 


“ 
5 seemed as impr 
ave tical as dreams 
: What if people w 
wrong about Bos 
worth Harden’s ¢ 
heart? Perhaps 


was a lonely, mis- 
understood man, 

discovered by the 
kind of soul he 
needed for under- 


“Is that all?" Harden stopped him, eyes flinty. 
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standing, timid, fearing to invite acquaintance. Perhaps, face to 
face, he would be kindly, considerate. Clegg had never seen 
him. His relations with him consisted of sending his “copy” over 
to the bank every morning, whence it was returned by messenger, 
sometimes cut to pieces by the rapid, impatient strokes of a 
y pencil, sometimes untouched. Occasionally he would be 
noned to the telephone to talk about an article after it was 
in type, for Harden was so strict about such things as usage and 
punctuation, that he frequently wished to verify his recollection of 
a word or phrase read in manuscript. 
tensive revisions, causing infinite delay. 

Davidson had given Clegg a month; but that was a year ago, 
and he was still hanging on. It was a case of bread and butter 
What was it that Randolph had said about an owl? Clegg started 
up. He knew he had been dozing. Mary was stirring, and he 
must get her to sleep again without waking Doris. He must fill 
the ic €-cap..... 

In his chair again, he thought on and on. 

He would go to see Harden and have a little talk—not at the 
bank, but across the rosewood desk, out at the house on the Drive. 






Often he would order ex- 


Perhaps he would catch him in his study on a warm evening, and‘ 


he would send for another of those tall frosted glasses and shove 
the cigarettes across the table. Tomorrow evening he would try 
it if Mary was no worse. He would tell Harden of Mary's 
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sickness first; all men were sympathetic where children were 
concerned; the way for confidences would be opened, leading 
to informal, pleasant conversations about newspaper practice 
and policy. He would go tomorrow. a 

Clegg finally realized that Doris was shaking him. He felt 
sick, infinitely weary in the hot, sticky dawn; but as he shuffled 
out to get the ice, he had a vague memory of his intended call 
upon Harden, a warm stirring to action, and he felt better. 
He fumbled around the stove in the kitchen, putting on coffee 
and shifting soiled dishes on the table. The milk, he found, 
was sour, the butter a disgusting mass. That sickly weakness 
came over him again; no matter, the hot black coffee was what 
he needed. And so the new day began. 

After hours of morning glare and heat, the doctor came and 
went. It was only in the middle of the morning, however, 
when Clegg, discouraged in the act of trying to help Doris with 
her household tasks, got away; and although he was not 
obliged to be at the office so early, as he had the permission of 
the managing editor to remain at home for the doctor’s visits, 
he was glad to get to his work. He knew he was feverish, 
but he attributed that to the excite- 
ment of the climax he intended to 
force with Harden. 

“T'll have to tell him about how I 
started out to be an eagle,” he found 
himself saying as he inspected his lean 
grizzled head in the washroom mirror. 

Somehow he got through 
the day. 

Clegg leaned against a 
cool white pillar of Bos- 
worth Harden’s deep porch 
and regarded the butler ab- 
sently. He had toiled up 
flight after flight of innu- 
merable rustic steps, over 
miles of curving. white 
graveled walks, under acres 
of towering trees, all un- 
natural to him in the 
moonlight, speaking to him 


be wy fo 


“Look here!” Henderson said. ‘‘Don’t you know that you might 
as well burn your plant down as try to crawl from under—now/? 


of the remoteness of the man he was trying to reach. At the top he 
had paused, weak, hardly able to appreciate that he was at last 
on the rim of his adventure. Conscious of absolute dejection, 
he murmured something to the butler about business for the Ray 
and fell to regarding the grounds. Force, confidence, good pres- 
ence were what he needed, and he lacked them all. His winter 
suit, worn under sore compulsion into the summer, hung clumsily, 
and he had not shaved. Across the lawn was a white fountain in 
a bed of heliotrope. He was seized with a desire to rush to it and 
clamber into its cool depths. 

Instead he went along a wide white hall to the doorway of 
Harden’s study. The butler drifted away. 

It was as Davidson had said. The owner of the Ray 
there behind a desk; it must be the one of rosewood. Miles of 
thick red carpet lay between. The only light came from the wall 
behind the small figure at the desk, and Clegg reflected that it 
settled his sitting down, because it would shine on his face; he 
was not prepared for that. That silver chest must be the ciga- 
rette-box. Everything was as he had pictured. Only the cold 
drinks were absent. Harden would send for them. 

“Well, Mr. Clegg?” 

The man at the desk was tapping on it with a pencil as Clegg 
stirred from the doorway and moved forward. The length of the 
journey across the room gave Clegg a chance to study his employer 





was sitting 
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What he saw was a small, narrow head, small eyes too 
thin nose, and a mouth that suggested more than 
But he saw Harden could bring that down- 
It was time to speak, but the 


briefly. 
near to the 
faintly that of a fish. 
ward curve into a straight line. 
words that he had planned did not come. 

“Ves, Mr. Harden, I came to see you. I wanted to have a 
little talk. I thought this might be the best time and place.” 

“Ts it about the paper?” MHarden’s tone was fiat. 

“Well, yes. It was about the paper and my connection with it.” 

“Well?” 

The pencil was still tapping, and Clegg watched it, knowing 
that instead he should be looking Harden in the eye. 

“T need more money.” 

There! That was wrong. 
ing he had blundered in the worst way. 
something else; so he tried to hurry on and floundered. 
pencil seemed to be tapping a little faster, a little louder. 

“You see, sir, we have had a little run of bad luck.” 

He stopped. He had intended that it should all be quite casual 
and friendly, and here he was still standing, and had got nowhere. 
He had been as blunt and embarrassed as a schoolboy before his 
principal. He put a diffident hand on the table, then quickly 
removed it. He fingered his hat. 

“You will have to take that matter up with Mr. Henderson.” 
Harden said it coldly, leaning back slowly and catching his hands 
behind his head. “I leave all details to Henderson. Is that all?” 

“Well, no sir.” Clegg was grasping now. He tried to muster 
an easy smile, but it was like trying to smile for a photographer. 
“IT thought we might have a little talk about the Ray’s editorial 
page. A trifle more of force, something to say about the street- 
railway situation, get behind the tenement-house bill; then there 
is the milk-inspection. The children are dying this summer. 
These are homely subjects—” 

“Is that all?” Harden stopped him short, his eyes flinty. 

“Why, yes sir. I believe that was all.” 

“All right. When I want your advice about the Ray’s policies, 
I shall send for you. See Henderson about the other matter.” 

He picked up a pile of correspondence and made a motion of 
dismissal. Then he looked up at the gaunt man towering across 
the desk. “And remember, Mr. Clegg, there is no such thing as 
bad luck. We might have a little human-interest editorial along 
that line some time—soon.” 

It is odd how swiftly men can get home when they have to. 

The doctor was with Mary when Clegg reached the house, and 
when the physician had finished 
with the patient, he rested his gaze 
on the man who sat on the foot 
of the bed. 

“What's the matter with you?” 
he asked brusquely. And without 
waiting for an answer, he slid his 
smooth fingers along Clegg’s wrist 
and again over his forehead. Then 
he suggested to Doris that she try 
to get through the night alone and 
send 1 


He caught himself miserably, know- 
He knew he must get to 
The 












her husband to bed. So it 
was that Clegg dropped down in the 
stifling room under the eaves, there 
to conceive a_ plan. Morning 
found him feverish. He was sure 
that most of it was due to his idea 

Clegg had thought it all out as 
he lay and stared out at the street- 
lamps and the stars, straining for 
an expected cry from the sick- 


room. He gathered no resentment 
toward Harden; his employer 
simply had not understood; and 
Clegg, going over the scene in his RL 


mind, saw himself the clumsy actor, 
mumbling and forgetting his lines 
Harden must have thought of him 
as an owl, an old gray owl. So his plan was 
conceived in peace, and it gave him strength. 

The long flight of dirty stairs which led from 
the business office to the editorial rooms of the 
Ray seemed endless as he clumped up them that morning, 
and he had to stop and take hold of the rail at the top. 
Henderson saw him through his open office door, standing 
there mopping his forehead. Henderson liked Clegg. He 
wished things. might be different. But on principle he 





war 


The Owl 


ignored the editorial page and devoted himself to the news- 
columns. 

Clegg looked in. 

“I’m not staying all day, Mr. Henderson. 
page so you needn't pay any attention to it. 
back home. I'm not feeling well today.” 

“How's the little girl?” 

“Doing nicely. But I think the heat is getting us all out there.” 

Clegg passed on to his desk. He had firmly in mind what he 
wanted to do. So, without preliminary, he adjusted a sheet of 
paper in his old typewriter and tapped methodically for several 
minutes. He did not have to pause. He poured out what he had 
to say in smooth, almost rhythmical periods. He reflected grimly 
as he slipped the sheet off that it was the easiest piece.of writing 
he had ever done. He went through it with his pencil, scribbled at 
the top, “Lead editorial second edition,” and sent it to the com- 
posing-room. Then he glanced at the clock, and seeing that it was 
after eleven, he reached mechanically to the top of his desk and 
took the copy of the first edition that the office-boy on his rounds 
had placed there. 

Turning immediately to the editorial page, he tore it out and 
with his pencil wrote across the face of the least worthy of his 
editorials for that day, “Kill for new matter in second edition.” 
Then he sent the marked page to the composing-room. It was 
done. 

At one o clock, after an hour of sitting with his feet on his 
desk, his head sunk forward, he climbed to the composing-room 
and walked rather unsteadily down the aisle of page forms. He 
noted Kenny, chief of the make-up men, busy -at the editorial 
page, lifting an article out. He saw the bright new metal of 
another editorial lying at Kenny’s elbow ready to go into the page 

So Clegg went downstairs and home. 


I'll just fix up the 
Then I think I'll go 


T was Bosworth Harden's. custom, on returning to his very 

private and very bare office in the bank after his luncheon, to 
examine the editorials in his paper. Today, as he strolled in some- 
what late—it was after three——he was reflecting upon the increas- 
ing incompetence and impudence of employees generally. The men 
were more inclined to fight back. Perhaps it was an effect of the 
war. He might have an editorial on that soon. It would be good 
discipline to make that man Clegg write it, after last night’s 
episode—that is, if he didn’t discharge him. Even with th 
scarcity of men, he could get a dozen to fill that place, men wh 
would not think it the writing editor’s province to influence th 
ownership. What could a man like that know about what was 
good for the paper, or best for the people? Traction reforn 
too! He had suggested that! With the directorate of the pro- 
posed consolidation waiting for Bosworth Harden to say whether 
he would take its presidency! Well— 

Suddenly conscious that his telephone-bell had been ringing f: 
some time, he lifted the receiver and gave the operator in the out- 
side office permission to connect him with the party calling. It 
happened to be the rector of Trinity Church. 

“Ah, Mr. Harden, I am fort 
nate to find you in,” said the sua 
voice over the wire. “I shou 

, have come over to your office, b 
I wished to be the first to 
gratulate you, and I knew yo 
would have many callers tl! 
afternoon.” 

“And why should you wish 
congratulate me, Dr. Grant 
Why, thought Harden, did clergy- 
men always evade the point? 

“It is like you to be modest. But I hay 
seen the Ray, and you cannot rob yourself o! 
the honor that is due you. Putting the for 
of your paper behind the slum-tenement bi 
will assure it of passage. I feel that— 

“Tt is very nice of you to say that, Doctor, but 
fear there must be a mistake. We have preferr« 
to let the Council handle that matter unadvis« 

Harden was wondering what blunder the R 
could have committed. He reached for his cris} 
copy of the first edition and leafed it open on tl! 
desk. “What part of the paper did you see it 
Doctor?” 

“On the editorial page. It was a splendid announce- 
ment, one that will make you thousands of friends 
in the city,” was the reply. (Continued on page 13 
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GOME people have no 
more idea of how 
to tell a story than 
some of our most 
popular authors. 

Filgate—a_ pink-and- 
white, pomaded, waxed, 
manicured, thin-voiced 
tailor’s dummy, a reg- 
ular twentieth-century 
Osric — dropped into 
the chair beside me at 
the club the other 
night, and worked off 
this one on me. 

Shockingly con- 
structed, the part that 
yught to be known 
from the start not 
coming out till the 
last, like your railway- 
ticket out of your 
pocket, it is worth 
putting on record as an 
example of how irritat- 
ingly these things can 
be done. 

Something in the 
evening paper enabled 
Filgate to switch us on 
to matrimony, a sub- 
ject on which I am 
armed with, on the 
one hand, the calm, 
steady judgments of a 
bachelor of forty, and 
on the other, the wide 
range of impassioned 
views poured on me 
by married friends, 
who, like the fox in 
the fabie, having them- 
selves suffered a ca- 
lamity, lose no oppor- 
tunity of tempting or 
of chiding the  un- 
scathed into the like 
fate. 
As I dislike Filgate 
very much, and as he 
is unmarried but does 
not know that I am 
unmarried, I at once 


took the opposite side of the argument and opened upon him the 
batteries supplied me by my married friends, among them the 
following weighty aphorism: 

I said ponderously, “is the natural state. 
married man, Filgate, is unnatural. 
that a man cannot find a suitable mate is puerile and absurd. 
He should make it his business to find one. 
sedulously he should seek for one. 
he earnestly gives his mind to the subject,—as is his bounden 
duty to himself, to the state and to society —he cannot fail, 
within a very brief period, to find her.” 


“Marriage,” 







































arriage 


and Daster-DCungo 


By the Famous Author 
of “This Freedom’ and 
“Tf Winter Comes”’— 


A.S. M. HUTCHINSON 





“Just leaned over smiling 
and called out: ‘Got your let- 
ter. Nothing doing.’ Standing 
there frozen stiff, a taxi wal- 


loped into him from behind!” 





“Oh, can’t he!” said 
Filgate, no more im- 
pressed than I am my- 
self, when the aphor- 
ism is handed out to 
me. “Oh, bay Juve, 
can’t he, though!” 
And he thrust out his 
stupid little legs and 
clicked his shiny little 
boots together. 

“No, Filgate, he can- 
not,” I replied severely. 

“Well, that shows 
you don’t know a 
chap I know—a chap 
called Mungo.” 

I said I felt un- 
commonly glad I did 
not know a chap with 
such a repulsive name. 
“What is he, an Aus- 
tralian aborigine?” 

“Ew nu, ew dee me 
nu,” cried Filgate. 
(That is how he talks, 
but I shall not try to 
phoneticize his pronun- 
ciation all the time.) 
“He’s English. He’s 
in the Civil Service; 
same bwanch as I 
am.” 

“Same what?” The 
man has also a per- 
fectly maddening trick 
of suddenly lisping an r. 

“Same bwanch, old 
fellow — same bwanch 
as I am. Quite a 
charming fellew. Not 
very dressy, perhaps,” 
—he glanced down: ap- 
provingly at his own 
giossy person, — “but 
most earnest and es- 
timable. Ew, rather! 
Mungo’s his Christian 
name, you know; but 
everybody calls him 
Mungo. It ought to 
have been Mango— 
that’s a fruit or a flower 


or a bird, or something, you know, in Cochin China or India or 
some rather ridiculous place where his father had eaten it or picked 


it, or shot it, or whatever it is you do to mangoes, you know, and 


An un- 
He is incomplete. To say 
catechism. } 
tcld me how much he’d prefer Mango. 
you think?” 


Systematically and 
If he does that, Filgate,’ if 


sake’s sensibilities, and— 


wanted to call him after it, only the clergyman at the christening 
took the a for a « and then insisted it must remain Mungo, or he 
couldn’t be a child of grace or some rather absurd thing in the 
Rather hard on poor old Mungo, what? 
More distinguished, don’t 


He’s often 


I mentioned Mungo Parke as a comforting sop to his name- 
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“Ew, bay Juve,” declared 
Filgate, “I didn’t know that. 
I only know Hyde Park and 
St. James’, anJ I believe 


there’s a Battersea Park, 
and in America I fancy 
there’s a Yellowstone Park, 


or some rather absurd place 
like that. Where is Mungo 
Park?” 

I told Filgate that Mungo 
Parke was an explorer and 
not a landscape, that I be- 
lieved he had finished up as 
a cannibal stew, and _ that on 
the sooner Filgate got on 
with the narrative of his 
own Mungo, the better I 
should be pleased. 

“Ew, bay Juve, an_ ex- 
plorer, eh?” said the stupid little ass, in no degree discomposed 
by his ignorance. “That's better still. Yes, rather, old chap 
about Mungo really making an earnest business of finding a 
wife. 

“Well, now, I'm not going to tell you who all these girls were 
that Mungo tried to marry, or how he got to know them. Take 
I'll just give you their names in order as we go along 
from Kiddie Preston to Plain Jane. Not that he ever wanted to 
marry Plain Jane, of course, tee-hee, tee-hee,” (this is the inane 
and maddening sound with which Fiigate laughs), “but he'd got 
into the habit of taking all his troubles to her, and he did it with 
all his refusals. I knew her as well as I know him. Everybody 
calls her Plain Jane, just as everybody calls him Mungo. 

“Well, old fellew, marriage, with Mungo, was even more than 
a sedulous and earnest object in life. It was a religion. Ebsi- 


too long. 


leetly. His parents encouraged it. It was their dying words to 
him. Both! His father’s last words were: 


Marry, my dear boy; and always remember 
Marry, 


“ “Marry, Mungo 
Plain Jane.’”’ And his mother’s were: “ ‘Mungo, marry. 
Mungo, and don’t forget Plain Jane.’ ” . 

‘Why were they so keen on Plain Jane?” I grunted—I loathe 
nothing so much as being cornered by one of Filgate’s fatuous 
recitals. 

“Ew, tee-hee, tee-hee,” 
little boots together again. 
old feilew. Another thing, 
Mungo was born—” 

“Oh, all right, all right. Filgate. Stick to 
Mungo when he was going to marry. Get 
on with it, man.” 

“Rather, old fellew. Well. as I was say- 
ing, that was their dying wish, that he should 
get married, and you know they both died 
in the same week, and bay Juve, poor old 
Mungo was so upset about it, and so anxious 
to do the right thing, that he’d have married 
the week after, if he could have found a 
girl. I assure you most solemnly he would 
As it was, he found one the week after 
Kiddie Preston; and what with being madly 
in love at first sight—and first time, too- 
and religiously moved to bring off his parents’ 
wishes, he ebsileetly rushed the thing, and 
proposed in a fortni’t— 

“Ew, I say, dash that chap,” broke off 
Filgate. A man, in passing us, had brushed 
a muddy boot past Filgate’s shining patent 
leathers, and up the little ass must pop to 
flick his ridiculous shoes with his silk hand 
kerchief. Then, because he had stooped, his 
tie must be fiddled with, and his waistcoat 
jerked, and then his little white hands pressed 
firmly on the golden waves on each side of 
his parting. 

These proceedings I watched with a baleful 
eye, which Filgate catching, “Sorry, old fel- 
lew,” he chirped, and settled himself daintily 
and patted himself and continued: 

“Yes, proposed in a fortni’t. Ebsileetly 
He did it by letter, old fellew; hadn’t quite 
the courage to ask her to her face; and the 


when poor old 


of a park 





“But dash it all, man—" 


tittered Filgate, clicking his beastly 
“Why, of course they were. Naturally, 


Marriage and Mr. Mungo 


morning after he'd posted it, he 
wandered about the West End, 
where he was likely to meet her 
shopping, simply trembling from 
head to foot with wondering 
how she'd look and what she’d 
say. if he came across ‘her 
Trembling! Bay Juve, old 
: fellew, I thought his hat would 
‘ come off when I happened to 
meet him, he was shuddering so. 
Bay Juve, it was a cruel busi- 
ness, old fellew. It really was. 
The letter he’d written was so 
passionate it was practically 
written in his heart’s blood 
He showed me a carbon copy 
of it afterward — splendidly 
methodical chap, old Mungo. 
Bay Juve, it would have 
scorched the paint off a door. It really would, old fellew.” 
“Cut out the ‘old fellew, if you don’t mind, Filgate,” I inter- 


t) 


Taree, 
<<? 





said Filgate. 


jected. 

“Right, old fellew,” said the stupid little ass, and continued 

“Well, when should poor old Mungo actually see her at last 
but catch sight of her on top of a bus. In Piccadilly Circus. He 
was just crossing, and the bus was just passing; and.d’you know 
old fellew, she actually gave him the answer to that life-blood 
letter from where she sat! Ebsileetly! Just leaned over smiling 
and shaking her head, and called out: 

‘‘Got your letter, all right. Nothing doing!’ ” 

Filgate paused, and stared dramatically at me. (I stared im- 
passively back at Filgate.) The dramatic glint faded out of his 
pale blu: eyes (they bulge), and he went on, expostulatingly: 

“Well, but I mean to say, you know! After a letter like that! 
From the top of a bus. Did you ever? Poor old Mungo was 
Ebsileet!s 


ebsileetly frozen by the shock and the crudity of it. 














“And was arrested by a wufhan 
keeper, not for being 
inthe pond himself, but for per- 
mitting a dog in a bathing pool.” 
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By A. S. M. Hutchinson 


Frozen stiff where he stood in the middle of the Circus, and a 


bwoot of a taxi—” 
“A what?” 


“A bwoot of a taxi, old fellew. Standing there stiff, and a 


bwoot of a taxi walloped into him from behind, and he was three 
weeks in a hospital. Three weeks! Well, I mean 
to say, what about that for a start in trying to 
get married?” 

“Well, what about it?” I returned. I absolutely 
‘efuse to display any emotion over Filgate’s 
stories. 

“Well, pretty cruel, old fellew, surely?” 

“Nonsense! A bit off-hand of the girl, perhaps. 
Girls are like that nowadays, Filgate. As to the 
iccident, if the taxi ran onto the pavement and 

it your Mungo, I don’t see it was her fault.” 

“Oh, but it didn’t, it didn’t, old fellew. He was 
, the road. I said that, didn’t I?” 

“You said he simply stood frozen stiff in the 

iddle of the Circus.” 

“Yes, well?” " 

‘Well, that’s the triangular bit under the foun- ay 
tain, if it’s anywhere. Is that the end?” S 

“Oh, rather not; sorry, old fellew. I meant 

the middle of the road. Ew, dear me, rather not. 
No. Plain Jane came to see him while he was 
in bed, and he told her all about it,—he'd always 
confided everything in her since they were chil- 
dren—and she comforted him, and said she ex- 
pected he’d been too hasty, and that he must just 
look for some nice girl, now, and take it more 
slowly. 

Well, he did, old fellew. In fact, he took it too slowly. He 
was so shocked and upset by the way Miss Preston had treated 
what was, to him, such a sacred matter as a proposal of marriage, 
that he dragged out the next one to two years and a half. Two 
vears and a half! Ebsiieetly. She was called Toomuch, this 
second one. Phoebe Toomuch. She lived at a place called Streat- 


ham. I don’t suppose you've ever heard of it, old fellew. 1 
never had. It’s one of the sibubs. How dear old Mungo ever 
could find his way there, I never could imagine. I expect he in- 


herited a sort of explorer instinct from his father, who of course 
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“He hit him a knock with 
an embrella and pitched 
him down the steps.” 


had plunged about the trackless forests of Cochin China or 
wherever the absurd place mangoes come from is and— 

“It’s Mungo your're telling about, isn’t it?” I said. 

“Ebsileetly,” said Filgate. 

“Well, cut the mango, if you please.” 

“Ebsileetly, old fellew. Well, this Toomuch girl had a most 
frightful father. He was a merchant of some absurd kind— 
tallow, or hides, or some rather ridiculous thing like that. and he 
not only used to pitfle about his garden in white shoes and a straw 
hat, but he called his davghter ‘my lass.’ It appears that they 
actually use that kind of language up in Huddersfield or Halifax, 
or absurd places like that, and that was where this frightful old 
father came from. Why don’t these astonishing kind of people 
stay where they’re born? That’s what I can’t make out. 

“Well, poor old Mungo explored his way out to this place, 
Streatham, every night for two and a half years. I assure you 
most solemnly, old fellew, he never lost his way once; and then 
one night, whatever on earth do you think happened? Why. he’d 
scarcely shut the front door behind him as he was 
leaving, when this frightful old father popped out after 
him with a perfectly enormous embrella in his hand, 
and ebsileetly foaming with wage 

“With what?” 

“With wage, old fellew, and bawled out at poor old 
Mungo: ‘Hast tha asked my lass toneet, or hast tha 
nowt?’ 

“Well, I mean to say, did you ever hear such language 
in your life? Poor old Mungo, with the most splendid 
dignity, never said a word to the savage old ruffan, 
but quite quietly took out his handkerchief and blew 
his nose—” 

“What, the old man’s nose?” 

“No, his own nose, old fellew; and the savage old 
bwoot roared out: ‘“Tha’s bin pernuckettin round after 
my lass nigh three year, and tha’rt no nearer asking 
her than when tha first coom gilfollipin about her.’ 

“Of course, I can’t possibly pronounce his barbarous 
dialect, old fellew; but that gives you some idea of 
the sheer horror of it. And in any case, and even 
putting dialect aside—I mean to say I heard the other 
day that some people in those fearful parts actually 
say ‘cassle’ for ‘carstle,’ so it shows how appalling the 
thing is—even allowing for that, fancy using such dis- 
gusting words as pernuckettin and gilfollipin to a man 
like poor old Mungo! I mean to say, dash it, he’s in 
the Civil Service. Well, anyway, believe me if you can, 
old Mungo never even blenched—” 

“Never what?” 

“Blenched, never even—” (Continued on page 134) 





































LILIAN LAUFERTY 





INDERELLA, on wedding the Prince, ap- 


pears to have driven off to the palace in Illustrated bv town had ever seen. 
the crystal coach of state and so to have ee 2 me What Logansport didn’t know was that H 
face Gan eel William Fisher 3 I 7 
passed out of her family’s ken. F’ittiam ished dred’s thorns had power transcending 


Bonniebelle Carton, on becoming Mrs. Jas- 
per Redmond of New York and Tuxedo, 
embarked for a cross-country run in Jasper’s 
Rolls-Royce, and so passed out of the Carton 
world and Logansport’s most exclusive circles 


But she never got out of that city’s ken, sight oi rvves Pete? 
knowledge. It kept right on speculating about end of this 
her through the various vicissitudes and joys a certain 
of the Carton family which the birth of Bonnie's Be es 
two children kept her from coming West to share petits 8s" 
When Louella May married and went to the mee gee 1 


Argentine to live, Logansport knew that every 
stitch of her French, convent-made and Chicago- 
Madame-Lorice-designed trousseau came from 


Bonnie 

“And Lou was never so nice to Bonnie,” 
smiled Logansport, rocking complacently “She certainly made 
her little sister ren errands—though of course she never called her 
a brat, the way Hildred did.” 

Then Logansport lowered its voice The Hildred-Bonniebelle 


situation was worth its best stage whispers. Everyone who was 
posted at all knew that when Bonniebelle Redmond walked down 
the church aisle she had walked up as Bonnie Carton, Hildred, 
trailing in her wake with her arms massed with Killarneys which 
were the gift of the groom, bore in her heart the collective thorns 
of all the roses at the wedding or in the world—also the gift of 
the groom 

Jasper Redmond was the most eligible man that chance and a 
college friendship had ever brought to Logansport. And when he 
and the traditions of the Redmond millions came to town, Hildred 
Carton had been the first of Logansport’s wise virgins to light her 
lamp, set her teeth and garb herself for the good hunting Jasper 
offered. All Logansport knew that, and also knew how, when 
Bonnie came swaying across his path, slim and fragrant and 
instinct with lure and the color of her awakening dreams, the older 
sister was forgotten, and Miss Sweet-and-Seventeen was whirled 
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late 


ther of ambitious and self-centered life, Hildred Car 

(ters as We had felt something bigger than the caicula 
agine,”’ ob- emotions of her stage-effects. She had falle: 
Nolan at th love with Jasper. She wanted him and not ! 
ted story of millions. Then Bonnie had come, and Hild 





into Jasper’s arms and the biggest wedding 


mere pricks of envy or chagrin. They co 


lacerate. For the first time in a repress 


was pushed out of the réle in which she had 
herself, and assigned the infinitely less satis! 
tory one of maid of honor at the Redm« 
ae Carton wedding. sad 
nerie It was a choice tidbit. Only Hildred’s h 
‘eae flung head and scornful smile kept it from | 
a feast. Only Hildred’s sharp tongue saved 
from the extremely personal interviews a s! 
town knows so well how to conduct. 

At the end of three years Logansport had accustomed its 
Hildred’s jaundiced bitterness and accented spinsterhood. 

“Wait till she’s thirty,” said Logansport, shaking its 
wisely. 

But neither Logansport nor Hildred was permitted to 
The influenza epidemic carried the elder Cartons into the G 
Beyond, and with far-reaching effects, bore Hildred down to 
Argentine to live with Louella May. 

In Buenos Aires, Hildréd learned to wear flaming orange 
burning red, and to fling her dark hair high on her head 
scorn of the white lock that streaked from the center parting 
her left ear. A black velvet ribbon about her slim throat 


long jet pendants in her ears, helped accent her angular hi 


The Argentine liked soft, luscious curves and gentle, alluring ey¢ 


Hildred’s eyes were translucent like amber, and as hard. 


here tells the penetrating story of a girl who started 
in a race of hearts, and yet won it in a walk. 


iA 


Those eyes told nothing of all the bitterness she felt when Lou 


packed her off at the end of six months for what she explain 
the visit on which Bonnie just insisted. Hildred’s voice, too 
blank as she spoke words telltale to anyone less self-centered 
Louella May: 
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‘But I can’t stay with Bonnie—and her husband.” 
‘Why not, I’d like to know? Isn't she your sister just as much 
as I am?” 

“TI don’t have to stay with either of you, Louella May. 
take a little place of my own—” 

“And run it on your fortune? Five thousand dollars brings in 
about three hundred a year. What are you going to do to stretch 
that to pay even the rent, Hilly? Take in washing—or pose for 
artists?” 

“You say such cruel things, Louella May. 
answer you. But I can’t go to Bonnie.” 

“Vou are going,” replied Louella May sweetly, adding with 
unruffled amiability: “And if you don’t know how to answer me, 
don’t try. Can’t you trust Bonnie and me—your own younger 
sisters, who always looked up to you and respected you as long as 


I could 


I never know how to 








you made it possible—to have your best interests at heart? Don’t 
you know we’d do anything to make you happy?” 
“Am I supposed to know that?” asked Hildred bitterly. “I’m 


not very happy here, Louella May, but I'll try to look happy. 
Don’t send me to Bonnie—and her husband. I can’t bear that. I 
can’t bear—living off him.” 

Hildred couldn’t bring herself to speak Jasper Redmond’s 
name. How, then, she asked herself desperately, could she bear 
the sight of him, the 
ouch of his hand, the 
sharing of the air he 
yreathed? 

“How can you bear 
iving off my poor 
Noél, then?” de- 
manded Louella May. 
We can't afford to 
keep you. That’s a 
fact. Bonnie can. 
Now, be decent for 
once in your life, 
Hildred. If we can 
save enough, we'll be 
happy to welcome 
you home again in six 
months or a year.” 

‘Home again!” re- 
peated Hildred. “Like 
an alley cat!” 

But after that she 





bridge the years. And the children and the Argentine were, in a 
manner of speaking, worn threadbare by the time midnight and 
the traditions of joyful reunion permitted the suggestion that one 
might stop talking and go to bed. 

Bonnie escorted Hildred to the door of her blue-and-cream 
guest-room. kissed her good night with the sweet gentleness which 
was the very aroma and essence of Bonnie, and then woke Hildred 
with unmerciful abruptness from her haze and daze by her simple, 
“Now kiss brother Jasper, and then off for Dreamland.” 

Something in the startled alertness of Hildred’s amber eyes 
when Jasper placed his lips to her cheek must have set a hitherto 
silent chord of Bonnie’s nature to vibrating. For half an hour 
later, bearing in one hand a hairbrush of amber, monogrammed 
in gold, and trailing in the other a cigarette of Egyptian tobacco 
similarly decorated, Bonniebelle Redmond invaded her guest- 
chamber without the preliminary of a knock on the closed door. 

Bonnie had never known doors that didn’t swing wide at her 
approach. And knocking of all sorts and descriptions lay outside 
her scheme of things. She was sunshine and blue sky and peach- 
blossom petals in coloring and texture, and her disposition and 
conduct passed as a perfect match. 

“Have you everything you want, old dear?” she demanded 
hospitably, swaying gracefully in the doorway amidst a cloud of 
smoke, orchid chif- 
fons and flying golden 
hair. 

“Everything but 
what I want,” replied 
her guest unexpec- 
tedly, suspending in 
midstroke and _ with 
something strangely 
like hostility a 
wooden hairbrush 
washed free of var- 
nish and veneer. 

Bonnie looked 
vaguely at Hildred’s 
cheap and evidently 


long-enduring brush. 
Then her dancing, 
glancing blue eves 


took in Hi:dred’s gray 





locked in her heart all 
she felt, flinging out 
as the sole sign and 
portent of her lacer- 
ated feelings the 
heavy mourning garh 
which she resumed 
for her journey from 
Buenos Aires to New 
York. 

\ daze enwrapped 
her as she came into 
the harbor at New 
York, continued to 
enfold her during a 
luncheon at the Ritz, 
the motor-run down 
to Jasper’s Long 
Island place, Bonnie 
Brae, and mantled 
her in merciful leth- 
argy during the din- 
ner that ensued. 
Temporarily she 
viewed Bonnie, ‘as- 
per and life with in- 
difference instead of 
hostility. And like a 
puppet, she went 
through the long eve- 
ing of elaborate 
reaching out for ad- 
justment. The chil- 
dren and the Argen- 
tine seemed the safest 
topics with which to 





Hildred’s bitterness broke its dam of caution. 


crépe kimono em- 
broidered in white 
cotton and _ purchas- 


able anywhere at two 
dollars and forty-nine 
cents. Hildred’s eves 
followed Bonnie’s 
itinerary and _ then 
journeyed back again 
—from her wooden 
brush and kimono of 
crepe to Bonnie’s am- 
ber and gold and chif- 
fons. 

“Everything but 
what you want?” Bon- 
nie repeated, coming 
into the room and 
sinking down on the 
chaise longue of blue 
and rose taffeta piled 
high with white pil- 
lows. “I wonder if 
you'd say that if you 
meant it, Hilly! I 
wonder if you'd say it 
if you didn’t know I'd 
think you wouldn't 
say it if you meant it. 
Is there anything I 
can do?” 

“You can go to bed 
and let me get. some 
sleep,” said Hildred 
bitterly. “The trip 
from sister to sister 
is a little exhausting 
for—the old maid.” 
87 





“Bonnie! Always Bonnie!” she stormed, 
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Bonnie brightened visibly. She heard her cue, and she took it 
with conscious, fairy-godmother generosity. 

“You wont be that long. There are heaps of nice men down 
here. And when we spin you over to the country club, you'll not 
know which to chose. But first we'll go up to town and get you 
heaps of pretties.” 

“T have all the clothes I want, and I don’t want your men. I 
know which will choose me—and that’s just nobody,” replied 
Hildred. ‘I’m not attractive—never was. There never was a man 
that any girl couldn’t take from me for the mere trying.” 

“Did you ever try to take one back again?” laughed Bonnie 
amiably. ‘Men are restless. They like change. You're sort of 
different, Hilly, and if you wore the right colors, vivid ones to 
make you the Spanish type, you’d be stunning.” 


ILDRED eyed Bonnie for a moment through narrowing eyes. 
Then she spoke bitterly, and just what was in her heart: 

“T have five thousand dollars in the world, and two rich sisters 
who don’t want a sour old maid on their hands. I ought to marry, 
but men don’t like me—and I hate men. If you care for one, he 
makes you suffer. If you don’t—merciful heavens! I couldn’t 
bear a man to touch my cheek, if I didn’t care.” 

“But if you did care!” cried Bonnie, crushing out her cigarette 
against a blue enamel tray and rising to catch Hildred’s long, taper- 
ing fingers in her soft, plump, white hands. ‘We'll find the right 
prince. There’s one for every girl. You've never seen yours— 
that’s all.” 

Breakfast in bed and a day of lounging eliminated from Hil- 
dred’s face the marks that travel had put there. The tense, per- 
pendicular line between her heavy brows continued to remain and 
to give the effect of drawing her hungry amber eyes a trifle too 
close. But that evening when she swept into the living-room in 
a flaunting thing of orange chiffon over pale amber satin, she 
produced the effect of a sunset cloud lured into momentary 
captivity. Jasper lifted his big, slow-moving figure from his chair 
with the sidling grace that had in the long ago startled Hildred 
anew each time she saw it. 

Beholding this again after all the years, Hildred flamed to 
crimson that lighted and overlighted her orange-and-amber cloud. 

“Hullo, Sis! Looking scrumptious—like a little bit of old 
Seville or Madrid, or whatever burg it was the poet sang about!” 
was Jasper’s greeting. “And now the leading lady’s come, the 
curtain will rise.” 

“We're going to have dinner at the country club,” explained 
Bonnie. “I thought you might as well meet a few interesting men 
right off, and get started.” 

“Get started at what?” demanded Hildred, fixing her eyes on 
Bonnie’s pink-and-blue-and-cream sparkle. 

“Don’t cross-examine me before Jasper!” protested Bonnie. 
“But play your cards right, Hilly. Any one of the men we've 
corralled for tonight will do. Newt Randall, Jimmy Minturn or 
even Peter Nolan, if you want to achieve the impossible. Be 
nice, Hilly. Don’t say ugly, clever, cutting things. And take that 
death’s-head black ribbon off your neck. You look like Marie 
Antoinette after they guillotined her. Oh, forgive me, darling— 
if I’m brutally frank about the ribbon. But I have your best 
interests at heart.” 

“It wasn’t the ribbon!” gasped Hildred, removing it as if it 
suffocated her, and turning to the man who had humiliated her 
three years before, to see how he enjoyed his wife’s conspiracy to 
corral a man for the ugly old-maid sister. 

Jasper was laughing and humming a tune, but Hildred’s eyes 
compelled a response. 

“Bonnie’s right. Follow Bonnie, and you can’t go wrong. She 
knows how to get ’em, coming and going. Now, let’s see what 
advice brother Jasper can give you. Oh, yes—if you want the boys 
to like you, follow ’em conversationally and when you're dancing; 
don’t lead. You look as if you might.” 

“Don’t you remember—” began Hildred almost breathlessly, and 
then she broke off suddenly: “I’m in the way. You have to 
arrange for me to all these men so one of them will take me 
off your hands now and then.” 

“Now, my dear,” protested Jasper, laying his hand on Hildred’s 
arm, “did I ever act as if you were in the way?” 

At the touch of his fingers, Hildred started as if there had been 
an impact against her white flesh. A pulse fluttered in her throat. 
Visibly she pulled herself together—held herself taut. But her 
voice was creamy and indolent when she spoke: 

“Vou warned me not to lead—to follow. Couldn’t you give me 
a bit of practice before we go to the club? Put on a record and 
see how I dance.” 


neet 


Cinderella's Sister 


“Sure thing,” agreed Jasper. “Put on a record, Bonnie.” 

Bonnie obeyed, and a moment later Hildred melted into Jas- 
per’s arms. When the record burred out at the tuneless end, 
Hildred snuggled close to Jasper before she would suffer him to let 


her go. Then she flung herself off at arm’s-length. 
‘How our steps blend!” she cried. ‘Jasper, it’s heaven to dance 
with you.” 


Jasper smiled, and settled his coliar with a jaunty hand. 

“You'll ask me for the first, wont you?” said Hildred. 

“Well ra-ther! But after one exhibition, I see Jimmy and Pete 
and Newt knocking each other over with clamor for the next. 
Those boys are as fine as they grow ’em.” 

“And if I prefer you?” demanded Hildred softly. 

“I’m not going to be a dog-in-the-manger about my beautiful 
guest,” protested Jasper with a gallant pocketknife dip from the 
waist. 

His eyes sought Bonnie’s for approval, and found them, instead, 
in the moment before she consciously adjusted their expression, 
wide, questioning, not to say startled. Hildred’s eyes flamed from 
Bonnie’s face to Jasper again. 

“You never were a dog-in-the-manger,” she cried, whirling 
toward the doorway in a flush of smiles as brilliant as her orange 
draperies. “What you didn’t want, anyone else could have. What 
you did want—you took. If your're still like that, dog-in-the 
manger isn't the name for you. Shall I run get my coat? 

“No! Wait, this is for you—from Jasper and me,” called 
Bonnie as Jasper lifted a cape of brown chiffon and soft kolinsk, 
from a high Venetian chair. 

Hildred shuddered into it, and the bitter droop twisted back to 
her thin, scimitar-like lips. 


HAT night when they returned from the country club, Jasper 
said to Bonnie almost shamefacedly: 

“Say, kiddie, we’ve got to give Hildred a good time even if sh 
makes a wry face about swallowing it. That girl has suffered. 
didn’t dream she—oh, hang it all, I’m sorry for her. She’s 
intense, so darn loyal. We've got to make things up to her some 
how—make her forget.” 

Avoiding his eyes for the second time that evening, Bonni 
answered: 

“There were 
One at a time is better. 
have him around heaps.” 

“So you can dance with him?” demanded Jasper, laughing a 
little as if he weren't quite sure how seriously he meant it 
“Nolan’s too much of a hero among the bored married women 
They all fall for him. He'll never settle down to business. We 
ought to find a real man—one with big, primitive feelings to match 
hers.” 

Bonnie studied her husband for a moment. There was some 
thing unwavering in the steadiness of her blue eyes, but her mout! 
twinkled into a tiny smile before she replied: 

“Jap Edwards? He’s such good fun—or Newt, maybe. He's 
dreadfully lonely since the stupid little wife of his died.” 

“Jap Edwards is a dancing fool,” replied Jasper crispiy. “And 
Newt’s a dull old fogy. It'll take a real man to interest a woman 
of Hildred’s brains and depth of feeling.” 

“Of course I knew they wouldn’t do,” agreed Bonnie. “But 
there is one obvious person: Jimmy—Jimmy Minturn. He 
thinks he’s a woman-hater. But if he ever cared, he’d just ha 
the one woman in his life.” 

“And bore her to death,’ replied Jasper unexpectedly. “No 
On the whole, it'll have to be Nolan. The rest of the gang 
impossible to trot around with a vivid creature like Hildred.” 

“Peter’s a dear,” agreed Bonnie placidly. 

“I’m glad you think so,” snapped Jasper. 
ber we're asking him for Hildred.” 


Hildred seemed shy 


so many people tonight. 
We must 


Pete Nolan’s such a wonder. 


“But please reme! 


ETER NOLAN was tall, slim, bronzed like an Indian, with 
high cheek-bones and keen blue eyes. When an invitation to 
dine at Bonnie Brae followed his previous evening’s invitation 
to dine with the Redmonds at the club, Peter Nolan narrowed 
his eyes, conjured up a vision of the about-to-be-married-oif sis- 
ter-in-law of Jasper Redmond and accepted with elaborate spon- 
taneity. 

That night Hildred wore flame, but it was flame veiled in 
smoke, and with a foundation like a crimson blaze built under 
its orange lights. And Peter Nolan waited for the flame to blow 
across his face, planning mentally to duck with a proper show 
of safety-first methods. But Hildred sat shamelessly with the 
light in her amber eyes bathing Jasper’s face, and the smile on 
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Luscious vegetables — 


the pride of the garden: 


Lift your spoon and feelthem melt | 
in your mouth as you relish their 
delicious flavors! Baby lima beans, 
dainty little peas, the sweetest of corn, 
juicy tomatoes, hearty cubes of white 
and sweet potatoes, diced Chantenay 
carrots and golden turnips, chopped 
cabbage, snow-white celery, plump 
barley, alphabet macaroni, French 
leeks, okra and fresh parsley, with 
broth of fine beef to give its vigor. 
Bring to this dish your keenest appetite, 
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her lips freezing to scimitar sharpness 
when her glance must be turned from the 
stimulation she seemed to find only in 
Jasper’s eyes. 

As far as Hildred was concerned, Peter 
Nolan wasn't there. To cover her sis- 
ter’s rudeness, Bonnie laughed and chat- 
tered with Nolan, while Jasper, moving 
his bulky shoulders now and then in seif- 
conscious irritation, at other times flung 
back his blond head with the crowing 
pride of the rooster and other triumphant 
males. 

So Peter Nolan turned to Bonnie 
Why not? She was the prettiest little 
peach-blossom thing in the world. 

“T want to dance!” cried Hildred after 
dinner as they sat on the screened balcony 
overlooking the Sound. “This black cof- 
fee and Jasper’s cognac from his rich-be- 
yond-hoarding store of dusty bottles 
make my feet tingle. Let’s put on a rec- 


ord. I'll teach you a step I learned from 
a Spanish boy down at Rosario. You'll 
love it, Jasper.” 

“My dear! You're an optimist. Jas- 


per’s too fat. Take Peter,” broke in Bon- 
nie with a smile of wifely amusement. 

“Yes—take me. Our hostess offers me 
as a free gift,’ said Peter lazily, getting 
up to his slim height. 

Hildred took one eager, unconsidered 
step toward him; then Jasper pushed No- 
lan aside with an air of injured dignity 

“I think I can manage any step Peter 
can,” he remarked emphatically, catching 
Hildred’s hand and dragging her toward 
the doorway. 

For a moment Hildred lingered, reluc- 
tant and amazed at that reluctance. Then 
as Peter sank down with what might have 
passed for an air of relief and duty well 
done, and gave himself to the absorbing 
task of setting a flaming match to the 
cigarette between Bonnie's softly curved 
lips, she tightened her fingers about Jas- 
per’s and melted with him into the shad- 
ows of the living-room. 

Bonnie leaned back against the ame- 
thyst cushions of her butter-colored chair 
—a pastel in the dusk. 

“It’s a shame to doom you to lurk 
out here in the moonlight with only me.” 
she said after a moment. 

There wasn't a trace of coquetry in her 
words. She thought it was a shame that 
her plans were going like this. They'd 


next. 

“Only you—are my choice for a part- 
ner—in the moonlight,” replied Peter 
Nolan, getting his most practiced Irish 
lilt into his voice. ‘Don’t fling me around 

as a gift.” 

“T call that sweet. Let’s go in and learn 
the Spanish boy’s step too,” replied Bon- 
nie, after a startled moment given to re- 
senting this sweetness of his well-ad- 
vertised and over-produced brand. 

“Are you afraid of me—or afraid to 
trust Jas with that amber-eyed sister of 
yours?” asked Peter. 

“Oh—neither. How can you think such 
a thing?” 

“Then let’s stay out in the cool and lis- 
ten to that music. It sobs, and I’m just 
happy enough to like the contrast.” 

“Tt’s nice to be a happy person, isn’t 
it?” replied Bonnie comfortably. “I’m 
one too. But I didn’t know you were. 
You don’t 2!ways look happy.” 





“T think I even look happy, now, when 
you're so unkind. To be with you 
here—”’ 

Peter’s voice was taut as a violin-string. 
But Bonnie giggled. 

“T love this. Please go on,” she said. 
“You see I was married from the nursery, 
as they put it, and the babies trotted right 
along to town, and no one has ever flirted 
with me so nicely!” 

“Don’t laugh at me!” began Peter, and 
then he joined Bonnie with a deeper, more 
honest vibration than any his voice had 
held so far. “If you’re going to laugh, 
though, let me join in the chorus. What 
a pal you’d make—what a pal!” 

He leaned forward boyishly and held 
out his hand—palm up. 

“Would I?” cried Bonnie, putting her 
hand in his. ‘I'd like a pal.” 

“You have one,” said Peter, crushing 
her fingers into his palm. 

He had glanced into the dimly lighted 
living-room just then, and silhouetted 
against the bright west window, he saw 
the amber-eyed sister stop the slow, glid- 
ing step she was teaching Jasper, and 
carry his hand with sudden passion to her 
heart and thence to her lips. It was a 
little trick Peter had often used. He 
didn’t quite see what Hildred meant by it: 
but for the matter of that, he didn't 
quite know what he meant by this dec- 
laration of palship he had just made to 
Jasper’s wife. 





RDSMERE on the Sound is a very 

- modern community. It prides itself 
on its exclusiveness and conducts itself 
on the lines, far from straight and yet 
running distinctly between two points, so 
popular in numerous smarter and less 
smart communities today. The two 
points are any man and any other man’s 
wife—or any woman and any other 
woman's husband Ob ject—anti-matri- 
mony 

No one paid any particular attention 
to the group of four which consisted al- 
most conventionally of husband and wife 
and wife’s sister and another man. And 
even when it became fai:ly evident that 
the group had a way of subdividing. no 
ninded. You can’t be conspicuous 
on an everybody’s-doing-it plan. 

Country-club dinners, dances, yachting 
s, house-parties, ail the old formule 
ummer amusement, claimed the Red- 
household for a month after 
Hildred’s arrival. Flaming conspicuously 
in her oranges and crimsons, she made 
ciaim as conspicuous to her brother-in- 
aw’s time, attention and interest. 

No one paid any particular attention to 


one 


n ond 


Bonnie That was because two men 
were paying her so much attention. She 


had Jimmy and Peter Nolan for play- 
mates, and she seemed well content. 
The great philanderer and the complete 
man’s man seemed to join hands in their 
devotion to Bonnie. 

Then, in a mellow September twilight 


against which Hildred flamed in her 
crimson sweater, she met Peter Nolan 
sauntering down the terraces from the 


front portico of Bonnie Brae to the great 
driveway which swept across the front 
the house. She was dashing up the 
steps, swinging in her slender 


of 
terrace 


right hand a hat of cream felt from which 
floated a crimson scarf. 
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“Whither away so fast, Sister Helen?” 
bantered Peter, using the name which al- 
ways produced on Hildred—even though 
she did not know the old bailad of the 
pitiless older sister—the effect of a jeer. 

“To dress,” cried Hildred breathlessly. 
‘“Aren’t we all dining at the club?” 

“Not ‘we-ail.’ Bonnie is ill—a_ blind- 
ing headache—a touch of the sun,” re- 
plied Nolan, watching Hildred with un- 
winking blue eyes. ‘The party’s off.” 

“Your part of the party. I suppose I 
could still persuade Jasper to take me.” 

“He wont need much persuading,” re- 
piied Peter gravely. 

“And if Bonnie gets 
lously—after we're gone, I 
wont need much persuading to come 
back and cheer her loneliness,” retorted 
Hildred, as she seated herself on a rug- 
covered stone bench. 

“That's just what I’ve been doing for 
weeks,” averred Peter, joining her. 

“Mercy, you sound solemn! A _ new 
role for Peter Nolan, I take it—consoler 
of the lonely.” 

“A new rdoie,” 
Bonnie inspires. 
little sister.” 

“And I give you plenty of opportunity 
to—make sure of that! For that,” Hil- 
dred taunted him, “you owe me many 
thanks, Sir Peter. And now I'll be run- 
ning along.” 

“Wait!” Peter caught her wrist in 
his hand. ‘Why are you doing this? It 
can’t give you anything real or lasting. 
It can’t give Jasper anything but a dose 
of head-turning flattery that lazy slob 
doesn’t need. It can only give Bonnie a 
heartache.” 

“Well?” Hildred faced him insolently, 
her eyes narrow, her scimitar lips in their 
thinnest curve. “And suppose one of those 
things is just what I want it to give? 
Oh, Peter Nolan, philanderer in chief of 
Ardsmere, are you lecturing me?” 

“Sorry! I must be an odd un in the 
réle of preacher.’ Peter dropped her 
wrist 

“Maybe it’s because you want to see 
what Jasper finds so fascinating,” haz- 
arded Hildred, interested by her own im- 
pudence and wondering vaguely how 
much of the truth she was going to speak 
after a month of play-acting and evasions. 

“Are you flirting with me, Sister 
Helen? You might permit Bonnie one 
ewe lamb.” 

“Bonnie!” 


better—miracu- 
fancy you 


repeated Nolan, “one 
She’s very sweet, your 


ILDRED’S bitterness broke its dam 
of caution and flooded all about her 
“Bonnie! Always Bonnie!” she stormed. 
“TI didn’t choose to be bitter and revenge- 
ful. It was Bonnie made me so—from 
the beginning, when she made me seem 
like a dark, long-legged spider! When 
she took. Jasper! When she made him 
kiss my cheek the night I came here- 
as if I were so safe, that kissing me 
couldn’t mean anything to him! When 
she flung me at you, knowing you'd 
shame me and dash for freedom if | 
made a move! What chance have I with 
Bonnie around? Bonnie! Always Bon- 
nie! You, too! The co:d, wary Peter No- 
lan—she’s got you, too. But you can’t 
stop me. Ill finish what I’ve started. I'll 
take what’s coming to me.” 
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A Skin you love fo 


» HE beautiful fresh clear skin 
you long for—with the right 

|care you can possess it! 

\ dae, 


| Anygirlcanhave a smooth, 
flawless complexion. 






Each day your skin is changing—old 
skin dies and new takes its sar This 
new skin you can make what you will! 


In the booklet around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap you will find 
special treatments for each type of skin 
and its needs. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today and 
begin tonight the right treatment for 
your skin. See how much you can im- 
prove your complexion by just a week 
or ten days of this special care. 


WOODBURY'S FA 
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“A Skin You Love to 


fouch 


The same qualities that give Wood- 
bury’s its beneficial effect in overcoming 
common skin troubles make it ideal for 
regular toilet use. A 25 cent cake lasts a 
month or six weeks. 


A complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations 


For 25 cents we will send you a complete mini- 
ature set of the Woodbury skin preparations, 
containing samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Facial Cream, Cold Cream, and Facial Powder, 
with the treatment booklet, “c4 Skin You Love 
to Touch,” 


Address The Andrew Jergens Co.,1703 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. If you live in 
Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
1703 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. English 
Agents: H. C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate Square, 
London, E. C. 4. 
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Peter made no move to stop her 
when she turned and skimmed up the 
steps and across the terrace. He watched 
her silently until she disappeared behind 
a hedge of green. Then he turned and 
remarked sociably to the stone dolphin 
against which his arm rested: 

“Well, I'll be damned! I hope you 
get just what’s coming to you. I hope 
we all—manage to collect our dues.” 


N hour later, in the dusk before dark, 

Hildred, trailing somber black set 
on fire by the scarlet tulle crushed across 
her shoulders, slipped noiselessly to the 
screened balcony where Jasper sat wait- 
ing, cigarette held listlessly between 
those odd fingers of his with their curv- 
ing tips. Slipping the arms of his 
chair, Hildred stooped and set another 
cigarette against the flare of his. Then 
in a moment, she caught the cigarettes 
and the hand which held his to her lips 
drew in- a quick breath and exhaled a 


to 


cloud of gray smoke fairly in Jasper’s 
face 

“My new trick. You said it was 
type, so I've learned to smoke. Have to 


do all that Bonnie does—” 

“And a littie bit more,” laughed 
Jasper, immensely flattered and craving 
myrrh for the frankincense. “You 
actually learned to smoke because I said 
it would be becoming?” 

“Yes.” 

Jasper looked up at the woman 
perched so lightly on the arm of his big 
wicker chair. She was staring steadily 
ahead, eyes wide, scimitar lips parting 
redly over her cigarette. He laid the 
curving fingers against her throat, lightly, 
tentatively. Hildred shuddered at the 
actuality of the touch she had so often 
tried to dream into being. Jaspers hand 
strayed to her cheek; it turned her face 
so that the hungry amber eyes flooded 
his face with their light. Then his hand 
slipped to her shoulder, and his arms 
went around Hildred and drew her down 
against him in the embrace of the big 
wicker chair 

And Bonnie, who had crept down from 
her room for a breath of sea-air, 
turned in the doorway where she had 
stood for a second like a gray wraith of 


tonic 


mist, and fled again to her room and its 
sanctuary But not before Hildred’s 
eyes, lit with triumph, had _ flickered 


across the doorway and seen the bit of 
gray that was not sea-mist 

For a moment Hildred yielded t 
Jasper’s arms, and then she flung herself 
a 


out of them and back against the wall, 
where she stood glaring at him with 
parted lips and narrow eyes. 

“We mustn't!” she cried. “I—I 
can’t.” 

“We mustn't!” mimicked Jasper, his 
big bulk moving toward her. “We 


mustn't!” he laughed, catching her to him 
and taking her lips 

Suddenly, though it wasn’t what she 
intended at all, Hildred went limp in his 
arms. Dead weight, she sagged against 
him 

“T’m cold,” she whimpered. “I want 
my coat—the coat you and Bonnie gave 
me. I’m hungry. I want my dinner.” 

Jasper released her, laughing in ex- 
cited triumph. 


“You're frightened,” he said huskiiy. 
“That’s what. You're frightened. I 
guess this has been waiting for us both— 
We had something to 


for three years. 
finish And now it’s come, you're 
afraid Run get your coat, darling. 


You don’t have to be afraid of me.” 

“Do you care—enough so I don't have 
to be afraid?” whispered Hildred, amazed, 
shaken out of the mold into which she 
had been setting herself. 

“T want you enough for anything,” 
declared Jasper, his gray eyes aflame. 

But Hildred fled up the stairs and to 
her cool blue-and-gray room. There she 
darted across the room and flung herself 
down in front of the triple mirror. 

“I mustn't let things go so fast. I 
mustn’t let things run away from me,” 
she muttered to her flaming, pulsing, 
triumphant image, trying to control the 





stormy heavings of her breast with a 
cold white hand which fluttered for a 


moment before she could steady herself. 
Then she said to herself stubbornly 


quietly: She took him from me. She 
suggested my taking him back. She said 


men were restless. Well, he’s mine now 
but the right way—no indecency and 
hurry—the right way. I wont be bride’s- 
maid at the wedding this time.” 
Then she flung on the cape of chiffon 


and kolinsky, glided down the. stairs. 
eluded Jasper’s arms, and deciaring it 
was too windy for the little roadster, 


garage for the coupé 
the chauffeurs to 


went to phone the 
which one 
drive it. 


needed of 


N the late evening Peter Nolan strolled 
to the lawn where Jasper and 
were having their coffee in a 


out 
Hildred 


ittle summerhouse whence all but they 
had fled for the dancing. 

“Of course everyone else seems to 
think this kiosk was built under orders 
from King Jasper the First,” he re- 


marked nonchalantly, appearing in the 
doorway with an assured air of intend- 
ing to linger, pressed to stay or no. 

Jasper glared and muttered a casual 
“Where's Bonnie?” 

\m I thy helpmate’s keeper?” asked 
Peter idly. “Say, what I came out for 
is to borrow Hildred for this dance—an 
Argentine tango. And they're paging you 
for the phone, Jasper, oid dear.” 

“Tl wait here. I don’t want 
dance,” said Hildred, struggling 
her breath 

“I wont be long. Stay with Hildred 
till I come.” said Jasper, rising and bulk- 
ing large for a moment before he faded 
into the gray night air 

“You might,” suggested Peter, “make 
effort to entertain me, even if you 
don’t care to dance with me.” 

“Why should I?” 

“Oh, of course, I’m tagged and ticketed 
as a non-marrying man and all that, I 
know. But aren’t I worth as much effort 
as old Jasper? He’s more or less of an 
ineligible too, you know.” 

“Ineligible,” she mimicked. “You 
think a woman only thinks of marriage?” 

“And why shouldn’t she? A _ harbor 
for storm—and old age. An insurance 
against loneliness—more or less. And a 


+ 


LO 


with 


some 


neat little way of making a living honor- 
ably and without inviting society to do 
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one of its holier-than-thou exhibitions of 
sweeping its skirts aside.” 

“You talk as if you hadn’t aided and 
abetted dozens of women into the situa- 
tion where society feels it can sweep its 
skirts aside.” 


“Not dozens! Dear lady, you flatter 
me. I may be a bit of a rotter, but I’m 
not Don Juan reincarnate. And see how 
unsuccessful I am with you!” 

“With me!” cried Hildred passionately, 
goaded somehow by his lightness and 
imperviousness to anything bigger and 
more real than the game he played. 
“Only one man ever wanted me. Only 
one man—ever. And Bonnie took him.” 

“And now you're taking him back.” 

Peter stated it politely, as an accepted 
and accredited fact. 

“VYes—if I can.” 

“Oh, you can, all right. And Bonnie 
will help you. She’s proud you know. 
She wont just stand still and let you take 
her man. She'll push him toward you.” 


“Her man!” stormed Hildred. “He was 
mine first.” 
“Well, now, I doubt that. If hed 


been really yours, a little blue-eyed kid 
wouldn't have known much about steal- 
ing him. And he’s pretty thoroughly 
hers now. Two kiddies in the nursery 
and all that, you know.” 

“What are you trying to suggest—that 
I give him up—now I've got him?” 
boasted Hildred. “Leave me _ alone 
Leave me alone! I was so sure of my- 
self before you began suggesting—” 

“I’m not suggesting anything. I was 
merely wondering if you were going 
through with it. Going to do a bolt and 


all that? Going to be a mother to his 
kiddies some day, and all that?” 

“You travel fast,” sneered Hildred. 
“But you can't laugh me out of—my re- 
venge. Ive waited three years, eating 
my heart out. Ashamed and rejected 
and_ defeated! People always took 
Bonnie’s part. They always will. You 


do now. But I've a right to something.” 
“Well, you'll get all you’ve a right to 

when Jas divorces Bonnie,” suggested 

Peter in the tone of a looker-on in Babel. 
‘When Jasper divorces Bonnie?” 


“Sure. Why not? They do, you 
know.” 

“But that wasn’t what I thought. 
Not in New York! She’d divorce him, 
and name the woman who gave her 
cause, who won him away from her 
The woman who—took back her own 
The woman who broke Bonnie’s heart 


in return for a broken heart. The world 
would know she had charm enough—to 
recapture her man and break—” 


“Oh, yes! Yes. indeed! Broken 
hearts! Well, Bonnie’s wont break. 
You see, there’s Jimmy Minturn. 


Bonnie and I are pretty good pals, you 
know. Suppose I were to betray 
her confidence and tell you that Bonnie 
and Jim Minturn are slipping down to 
his place at Oyster Bay tonight? 

“Suppose I were to make it clear to 
you that you can—get your Jasper with- 
out getting pitch on your skirts first: 
You see, with Bonnie beating him to it 
this way, Jas could get a divorce and 
name Jimmy.” 

“And Jimmy would marry Bonnie, 
said Hildred blankly. 
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As a protection against March winds the right cream is an absolute necessity 


A cream that protects 
against wind and cold 


Everyone knows the coarse, dry texture that 
is spoken of as “weather-beaten.” That is 
the result of constant and continued exposure. 

But even a single day’s exposure can cause 
chapping that is actually painful. Wind 
whips the moisture out of an unprotected 
skin—cold roughens it. To prevent these 
dangers, a cream is needed that will shield 
the skin. The cream made by a special 
formula for this purpose is Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream. 

Try a little of this particular cream side 
by side with any cold cream and see the 
marked difference. The cold cream is oily— 
the Pond’s Vanishing Cream has not a drop 
of oil in it. Instead it is made from another 
ingredient famous for its softening and 
soothing qualities and which the skin can 
absorb instantly. This cream keeps the skin’s 
natural moisture in, and so protects it from 


PONDS 


Cold Cram for cleansing 
Vanishing Cream Wilt: ssissaltetet eames 


to hold the powder ee, OC Tee ee eee ey oe eee 


the drying effects of wind and cold. No 
matter how cold and windy it is, your 
skin will keep its natural transparency and 
softness if you always smooth on Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream before you go out. 


A very different cream for a thorough 
cleansing 
No one cream can completely care for your skin. 
To give your skin the thorough cleansing that 
keeps it fresh and supple a cream made with oil 
is needed. 


The cream with just the right amount of oil to 
reach deep into the pores and remove every trace 
of dirt and impurity without overloading the skin 
is Pond’s Cold Cream. Smooth it into the skin of 
the face and neck every night before retiring. 

Both these creams are so fine in texture they 
cannot clog the pores. Neither contains anything 
to promote the growth of hair. The Pond’s 
Extract Company, New York. 





GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON TODAY 





Ponn’s Extract Co., 
133L Hudson St., New York. 


toilet uses. 





Ten cents (10¢.) is enclosed for your special intro- 
ductory tubes of the two creams every normal skin 
needs—enough of each cream for two weeks’ ordinary 
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“How could he? Don't you know the 


ee 
Rats reason he’s been a woman-hater and a 
man’s man is because he has a wife, rav- 


ing crazy, at Matteawan these years 
back? Here comes old Jasper. I'll do 
a quick get-away. Car’s over by the 
caddy-house. Take my advice, Sister 
Helen, and play it safe.” 


“y COULDN'T get the message. It was 

a long-distance one from Jimmy 
Minturn down Patchogue way. Wonder 
what he wanted?” said Jasper, strolling 
back and seizing Hildred’s hand in his 
with an air of possession. 

“Did he say anything about Bonnie?” 
asked Hildred. 

“Bonnie? Why should he?  She’s 
home feeiing abused—getting rid of her 
fool headache. It’s a darn lucky thing 
she got sick tonight, so we—” 

Jasper’s arm siid amorously about 
Hildred. The curving fingers caressed 
the soft flesh of her shoulder. And with 
a sudden force, which she hardly under- 
stood, the girl rose, caught her kolinsky 
cape about her with the shuddering 
movement with which she always donned 
this gift from Jasper and Bonnie. 

“You don’t even pity her! You 
wouldn't have any pity—or—-or mercy,” 
she cried amazingly, and dashed her 
fleet slimness across the lawn, stumbling 
in the darkness, intent on a low gray 
shape she could discern in the shadowed 
| path by the caddy-house. 

There was the hiss of an exhaust, the 
chug of a turning engine. In a second 
there would be the spark of power. 








| The car would go. 


“Wait!” screamed Hildred to the 
night air. “Wait for me. Peter—Peter, 
wait!” 

As she reached the gray bulk, Peter 
No:an stirred his wiry frame and rose 
from the running-board of his car, where 
he was crouching motionless. 

“I thought you were starting. I 
thought you were gone,” she cried 
breathlessly. 

“Oh, no! Why should I hurry? The 
air here is so sweet. Syringa and all 





“But now we must go. Hurry, hurry! 
They've just got to Patchogue. That 
was Jimmy Minturn telephoning Jasper. 
| But he doesn’t know, yet. If we hurry, 
| Jasper need never know. We can bring 
her back,” panted Hildred, her hand 
laid p:eadingly on Peter Nolan’s arm. 

“My dear lady,” he said, his face im- 
passive in the moonlight, “why all this 
rush? Why this sudden desire for a 
midnight jaunt with me? Do you think 
your reputation can stand it? Do you 
think old Jas will like it?” 

“Jasper!” she cried impatientiy. “What 
do I care? Don’t you see he hasn’t any 
pity for anyone? He just goes after 
what he happens to want at a particular 
minute. With Bonnie half-dead of a 
headache, he amuses himself with me. 


= Plenty of other cars to chug off.” 


| She took him from me. «I got him back 


again—for tonight. Tomorrow he may 
be hers again. And she wants him. So 
she’s got to still be his. I’m sorry for 
you—but she’s really all Jasper’s. She’s 
doing this to make him care again.” 

“IT don’t understand women,” pro- 
tested Peter. “You said you hated her. 
You said she’d taken what you wanted, 
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and that you were going to have it—him 
Jas—back again. Now you've got 
him, and she’s finished if she’s found 
with Jimmy Minturn. What more do 
you want?” 
“IT want you to start this car,” cried 


Hildred. “I want to save my little 
sister. How could anyone hate her, 
really? She’s only twenty now. A 


baby! I’ve got to save her. I’ve tor- 
tured her enough in return for what she 
couldn’t help. I don’t want her Jasper. 
And he isn’t going to brand anyone in 
my family. Not anyone!” 

“All right. Hop in,” said Peter. “I’m 
pretty fond of Bonnie myseif, you know. 
I've never bothered much with a nice 
kid like her before and I’m pretty fond 
of little Bonniebeile. But it’s a large 
order for you to go skimming off with 
me at midnight. Here comes Jas. He’s 
sleuthed us out. Want him to see you 
start off with me like this?” 


ATHERING her chiffons and furs 

about her, Hildred sank down on the 
low seat of the racer. There was a chug, 
a roar of the exhausts, a swish and a 
lurch, and Peter’s low gray-car swirled 
off dustily before Jasper’s astonished 
eyes. 

Peter Nolan drove in silence for fif- 
teen minutes, plunging’powerfully through 
the cool mists of the midnight air. Sud- 
denly there was a cough and a sputter 
The engine balked; the car stopped. 

“Where are we? Can you fix it?” de- 
manded Hildred in a breath. 

“Don’t know. Looks like the end of 
nowhere.” 

“We must hurry—we must. They 
might be miles from Patchogue by now. 
We must get to his place before dawn,” 
cried Hildred, whipping at Peter with un- 
merciful demands. 

“They might be anywhere now,” re 
plied Peter. “Montauk Point—any- 
where.” 

“Oh, Peter, if you want to help me save 
my soul alive, if you love poor litt 
Bonnie at all, hurry, please hurry. Don 
let jealousy—” 

“And Jasper? Your love for him? 
Your revenge?” 

“T don’t love him. I don’t want any 
revenge. What for? I've been asleep 
or mad. Bonnie got him because he was 
hers—not mine. He’s still hers. He 
know it tomorrow. He’s that kind 
But when tomorrow comes, and I real 
ize what you know, how am I going to 
look you in the face, Peter Nolan? Wh; 
did Bonnie have to kick over the traces 
like this? | She’s—she’s spoiled my 
p.ans.” 

“She saw you and Jasper on the ter- 
ace tonight. She phoned me. I went 
to her. She was so desperate that sh: 
was ready to run away with me—to risk 
her poor pretty little reputation with me 
the way you're doing. But she was rea 
to risk it, loving Jasper all the while.” 

“And when you wouldn’t go, she turn 
to Jimmy Minturn. What fools 
Carton women are! Oh, the poor litt 
kid!” moaned Hildred. ‘Perhaps she's 
with Jimmy now, loving you all the 





while.” 


“Loving Jasper all the while,” repeated 
Peter inexorably. ‘While you?” 
“Oh, Jasper! Jasper’s a bad dream 
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Another 
by the Squibb Laboratories | 


An important discovery for the care of your teeth and gums! 


OR generations, dentists and physi- 

cians have prescribed Squibb’s Milk 
of Magnesia to protect the teeth and to 
neutralize the acids which cause decay. 
They have long realized that if it could 
be combined with other necessary in- 
gredients in a correct dental cream, the 
result would be a real benefit to humanity. 


At their request, the Squibb Labora- 
tories undertook this work and developed 
a scientifically correct magnesia dental 
cream. 


What Squibb’s Dental Cream Does! 


First of all, it cleanses the mouth and 
teeth thoroughly, assisting in the re- 
moval of food particles and film. It does 
this without the use of soap, as the exces- 
sive use of soap in the mouth tends to harm 
the gums. It polishes the teeth beauti- 
fully without the aid of gritty chemicals, 
acids or other harmful ingredients. 


In addition, Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, 
contained in Squibb’s Dental Cream, 
effectively neutralizes the acids which 
cause decay, and thus is decidedly help- 
ful in preventing dental troubles, 





eat achievement 


A Professional Product 


No product has ever been produced 
bearing the Seal of Squibb which has 
not also borne the highest endorsements 
of the medical profession. You can use 
Squibb’s Dental Cream with absolute 
confidence in its purity, efficacy and 
reliability, 


Squibb’s Dental Cream is highly 
recommended for every one. Its snappy 
flavor and the delightful sensation of 
true cleanliness it brings, make its regu- 
lar use pleasant as well as very beneficial. 
It is excellent also for children. 


Special Offer 


One trial of Squibb’s Dental Cream 
will convince you, more thoroughly than 
anything we could say, of its superior 
merits. We will send you a generous 
trial-size tube, free, upon receipt of the 
coupon below properly filled out. Send 
it in to-day and begin to enjoy the bene- 
fits of using a dental cream that is pre- 
pared as carefully and correctly as a 
prescription from your physician, 


SQUIBBS 


DENTAL CREAM 


integrity of its maker. 
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E. R. Squibb & Sons, P.O.Box 1215, 
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Your druggist’s name.......... ; 


Address 
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Mail this Coupon for Trial-Size Tube 

Sign your name and address, and your drug- 
gist’s name and address on this coupon and mail 
it to us for one free trial-size tube of Squibb’s 
Dental Cream. Only one tube to a family. 
New York. 








Copyright 1923, E. R. Squibb & Sons, . 
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Androcles Never Knew His Luck 


OU remember Androcles—a 

tramp in the wilderness, a limping 
lion, a thorn, a tender heart. And a 
year or so later, an arena, a maddened, 
hungry lion turned loose, Androcles 
uneaten, Nero dumbfounded, the 
animal given a cage of honor and 
Androcles a new toga! And you re- 
member the moral — Gratitude. A 
touching example, it will live forever 
because it has virtue. 


F course, had Androcles been a 

justly condemned criminal in- 

stead of a mild amusement for the 

Roman holiday, the lion, being adumb 

Y> > g 

beast, would have acted just the 

same. Had Androcles, on the other 

hand, been so unlucky as to draw a 
? é 

gladiator instead, both would probably 

have carried out their parts of the pro- 
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THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 


President 


gram, even though Androcles had ex- 
tracted a full dozen aching teeth from 
the same gladiator the night before. 

That’s the difference between 
brute gratitude and gratitude within 
reason, 

But how many of us can rise as 
high as that lion of Androcles? 


IFE is but a debt we owe. We 
owe it to those who brought us 
into the world and nourished us in 
babyhood and cared for us in youth 
to manhood. It is a debt we owe to 
those with whom we have agreed to 
share the future. If there is really 
anything to gratitude and to the pay- 
ment it demands, then life insurance 
provides an open doorway through 
which we can look with certainty 
and contentment. 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK 
Av eu Jersey 


STRENGTH OF’ 
CIBRALTAR 


If Every Wife Knew What Every Widow Knows—Every Husband Would Be Insured 
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Take me to Bonnie. Make your car go— 
| if you care for her at all—the way I 
'think you do, decently and splendidly— 
the way a woman wants. Oh, Peter, 
Peter, how much are you going to let 
| Bonnie pay for having a sister like me? 
|How much?” 

Then Peter Nolan flung back his head 
|and laughed, deep throaty laughs gurgling 
out on the moist air. 

“Tf you'll turn around and walk up that 
path, you'll get to Bonnie all right. To 





the Redmond place—to Bonnie Brae. 
| That’s the back road. I didn’t say she’d 
eloped with Jimmy Minturn. My only 


declaration was that she—sent for me. 
Don’t pop those amber eyes of yours any 
wider. They’re bigger than the evening 
star now. I merely said: ‘Suppose I 
were to betray her confidence and tell 
you that Bonnie and Jim are slipping 
down to his place at Oyster Bay?’ I 
suggested. I said: ‘Suppose I were to 
say—’ You did the rest.” 

“You mean Bonnie’s right up there at 
the house?” 

“Yes.” 

“And that’s the road to Bonnie Brae?” 

“The road to Bonnie Brae—and Bon- 
nie.” 

“And she didn’t run away with Jimmy 
Minturn?” 

“No, Hildred, she’s right up in her 
room, I suppose.” 

“But why did Jimmy telephone? She’d 
have gone with you, wouldn’t she? She 
sent for you and asked you to take her 
away? You care for her, don’t you?” 

“I like Bonnie. She's a good little 
scout—a nice pal, a sweet kid,” cata- 
logued Peter Noian gravely. “And I 
didn’t care much for the smash you two 
seemed to be ready to take head on. I 
telephoned Jimmy, and when I got him on 
the wire, I moseyed out and told Jas 
he was being paged. Kind of played 
Santa Claus all around.” 





E smiled, gravely, patiently, almost 

sweetly—but Hildred didn’t analyz 
his smile. She only knew that he was 
standing there grinning when she felt the 
| world and Long Island and her own in- 
tentions rocking under her feet. So there 
in the dusty, midnight road, Hildred 
faced Peter Nolan, aflame, alive with in- 
| describable emotions such as she had 
never felt before. Her long, slim hand 
went to her throat and came against a 
throbbing pulse that was carrying a crim- 
son tide to her face. 

“Why did you do it? Why did you 
make a fool of me—this way? Is it be 
|cause you can’t let any woman escape 
| Because you have to claim some sort of 
victory over everyone?” 

Then Peter Nolan stopped smiling, and 
his blue eyes flashed gravely above 
high -bronze cheek-bones as he caught 
| Hildred’s two wrists in his hands and 
|crushed them against him. 

“You brave little fool—after all, we're 
neither of us quite such rotters as 
sometimes imagine,” he said. “I did 
because I had to find out if you car 
for Jasper. I did it because I wanted 
you to know— Say, look here, what right 
have you to question me, Hildred? You 
won Jasper away from Bonnie the best 
or worst way you knew how, didn’t your 
Well, haven’t I the right to win you from 
him any way I can?” 
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A new use 


_for Lux- dishwashing . 


The new way 








to wash dishes 


Rids your hands of that three- 
times-a-day-in-the-dishpan-look 
54 dishwashings in a single package 


Lux for washing dishes! At Jast there is 
a way to wash dishes without coarsen- 
ing and reddening your hands. 


It isn’t like experimenting with some- 
thing new and untried. Of course Lux 
would be wonderful for dishwashing. 
You would know it—yet you feel as if you 
had made a delightful new discovery. 
Lux saves your hands. It is as easy on 
them as fine toilet soap. 


Your hands are in the dishpan an hour 
and a half every day—sometimes even 
longer! That is why it is so important 
to use a soap for washing dishes that 
won’t irritate your skin, that won’t dry 
the indispensable natural oils. 


Just underneath the surface of the 
skin, Nature placed these oils—secreted 
them in millions of tiny sacs. They nour- 
ish the chiffon-thin outer skin, keep it 
soft, pliable and resistant. 


But Nature didn’t provide against the 


One teaspoonful 
makes the water 


soapy all through 


- As easy on your 


ravages of kitchen soaps. If your hands 
wash dishes in harsh, alkaline soap suds 
three times a day these abundant oil 
sacs are drained dry. Your fingertips, 
those sensitive organs of touch, grow 
rough and scratchy. Your hands show 
unmistakable signs of the dishpan. 


With Lux in your dishpan your hands 
won’t be robbed of their natural oils. 
Lux is so pure and gentle it can’t dry 
your skin. These delicate flakes pre- 


serve the satiny softness of your hands; 


















hands as fine 
toilet soap 


they won’t redden or roughen the most 
sensitive skin. 


Just one teaspoonful to a pan 


Flip one teaspoonful of Lux into your 
dishpan. Turn on the hot water. Now 
watch these fragile flakes break into 
instant suds. 

Just one teaspoonful—it sounds in- 
credible, but try it! 

A single package does at least 54 dish- 
washings—all the dishes, morning, noon 
and night, for almost three weeks. Not 
just the china you use on special occa- 
sions, but the regular everyday dishes 
as well. 


Dishes so clean and lustrous ! 


No cloudy, dull surfaces left on your 
tumblers, no soapy streaks on silver and 
dishes. 


Just a swish of your dishmop in the 
pure Lux suds—and out come your 
dishes—clean and sparkling. 

Keep a package of Lux handy on your 
kitchen shelf. Use it for the dishes al- 
ways. Don’t let that hour and a half in 
the dishpan every day be a hardship to 
your hands. Begin washing today’s 
dishes with Lux. Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Three Tests 
ofa 


Tooth Paste 


It must clean the teeth 
—thoroughly. 


Ipana Tooth Paste cleans with- 
out bleaching or scouring. Itis 
entirely free from harmful gritty 
substances and will safely polish 
the most delicate enamel. 


It must care for the gums 
—safely. 


Ipana Tooth Paste contains 
Ziratol, a healing antiseptic, 
long used by dentists. Ipana 
heals bleeding gums and helps 
to build firm, strong foundations 
—so essential to good teeth and 
good health. 


w 
7 


It must please your 
taste—delightfully. 


Ipana Tooth Paste has a flavor 
that is refreshingly different. 
The smooth, snappy 
taste” that it leaves in your 
mouth will make you know your 
teeth are cleaner than they ever 
were before. 


“after- 


Lert a free tube, enough to 
last a week, prove that Ipana 
Tooth Paste meets these 
“tooth paste tests.” 
Fill out and mail this coupon 
You'll never regret it 


AN TaN 








TOOTH PASTE 








Bristol-Myers Co,, 61 Rector Street 
New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen :— 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without charge or obligation on my part 


Name 


Address 


City and State 
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very well done, but not cheerful; and 
another picture after, just a woman with 
lovely curling hair cut short on her fore- 
head, and a sort of white scarf wound 
round her face, lying dead on a bed. 
Rather morbid, I thought it, and then 
I looked for the painter’s name, and it 
was not there, and then I saw the picture 
was not there either, and I was looking 
at a clean blank sheet of paper, the sort 
they put in between those good photo- 
reproductions, to keep them from sticking 
to one another. There hadn’t been any 
picture at all; it was just that Rosemarie 
again, lying dead with her head tied up, 
this time. 

I threw the book down on the floor, and 
I believe I got rather angry. I know I 
said to myself that for two pins I would 
call in a parson—if there had been one 
handy, and if I had known enough of 
their patter to know what to ask for. I 
believe there is, or was, some game or 
other which they play, to stop that sort of 
thing. There certainly ought to be. 

But it was the Land of the Long, Long 
Day; and while there is time for every- 
thing, in that day, there is not always 
everything that there is time for. So I 
had not any remedy for the things that 
most unjustifiably continued to bother me. 


FTER the call of the Government 
+ 4 launch, nobody, for quite a long time, 
came near Kaluna trading-station. I 
don’t know that I minded; I had been 
going through the various stages of mind 
that out-back men know well: the first, 
brief stage when you think it the fun of 
the world to be all alone, when you sit 
after breakfast, and smoke, and damn the 
rest of humanity, and wonder why you 
ever lived in a city; the second stage, a 
longer one, when you begin to look down 
empty tracks, and over empty seas, count- 
ing on the chances of some one—anyone 

-coming along, when you know you are 
wasting in spirit, as a starved creature 
wastes in body, for contact with your kind. 
Then comes the third stage, when you 
begin not to care; you find you can get 
along very comfortably without people— 
but unlike the first stage, this one has no 
fun in it: nor has the fourth stage, when 
one begins to fear the coming of any 
human creature; nor the fifth, when one 
hates the very thought! Further, I will 
not go, but there are those who can fill 
in what is wanting. 

I think I was somewhere between the 
third stage and the fourth, when some- 
thing did come along—a stray cutter on 
its way to Thursday Island. It called to 
bring me stores ordered sometime pre- 
viously by Winans, and to deliver a letter 
from him, posted on his arrival in Sydney. 

The letter told me what I had never 
yet known—the true reason for his going 
away. 

Koki, it seemed, had been at his tricks 
with a vengeance; he had given good value 

from Winans’ point of view—for the 
boar-tusks and clam-shell bracelets he 
had received. He had shown Winans 


picture after picture of Rosemarie; he 
had promised him that he should see her 
again, an actual living woman. I don't 
quite know what he meant to do, or 
exactly how he meant to draw fresh 
profit from Winans’ mad generosity; be 
sure the old devil had some cunning plan 
or other—but Winans upset it. As soon as 
there was the slightest hint to go on, he 
remembered that he had not, after all, 
seen Rosemarie buried—that, mad with 


grief, he had run away from her dead 
body, which, after all, might not have 
been dead. Injuries to the head were 


deceptive; trances had been heard of; 
doctors had made mistakes. Anyhow, 
Winans had bolted for London, with all 
the profits of his trading in his pockets, 
and his heart on fire within. 

I thought a !ot about all this, but I 
came no nearer to a conclusion—except, 
I remember, that I felt myself quite un- 
commonly glad to know that Koki was 
going to be hanged. 


HAT evening, as I was sitting on the 
side veranda, which is the quiet one, 
enjoying a last pipe before turning in, I 
heard steps coming up the front veranda 
ladder. They were shod steps. You can- 
not imagine what that means, when you 
see one white man in six months—maybe 
not so many. I stopped smoking, and 
sat dead still in my chair, listening; and 
I could hear my heart beat in the stillness. 
I thought it was the captain of the 
cutter, possibly; he was a Malay half- 
caste, and he wore boots. He might have 
come back about something or other. But 
I did not really think so, if you under- 
stand; I was trying to prepare myself for 
disappointment. 

The steps came on; they paused at the 
entrance to a room—Winans’ room. The 
doorway of this room was in my sight, if 
I turned the least bit in my chair. Will 
you believe me, when I tell you that | 
could not make up my mind—or maybe it 
was my body—to do so? 

Winans used to shave every day, which 
I don’t do, myself. There was a little 
trade mirror hanging on one of the ve- 
randa posts, where you could get a good 
shaving light. It hung opposite to me as 
I sat; the light from the lamp near my 
chair was strong enough to throw refle: 
tions. In it, I saw the person who had 
come into the house. And it was a girl— 
a girl with a mass of short, waving and 
curling hair, and two large, deep eyes set 
under reed-straight brows, and a mouth 
like that of an antique statue. 

I did not move. 

The girl may have seen me, or may 
not. She began walking about, turning 
her head this way and that, and seemingly 
looking for somebody or something. She 
did not speak, but I had a strong impres 
sion that she wanted to. I felt, or knew, 
that she was so shy she literally could not 
speak, unless some one addressed her first 
And yet, you know, she did not look shy 
She was just like the photograph, line for 
line; yet she was almost brazen-lvoking 
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dG] MAZDA G LAMPS 


JOU HAVE THEM tn 
your home — put them 
on your car. 
Edison MAZDA Auto Lamps are 
dependable. And, for safe 


ty’s sake, carry a kit 


»f spare lamps 








That seemed strange, when one came to 
think of it. The photograph was like a 


li 


LLIN 

I do not know why I spoke. I only 
know I did. 

“Can I do anything tor vo I sai 
It was rather silly. but what would you 
have said yourself? 

She seemed delighted 

“This is Mr. Winans’ store, isnt 
she said. “Is he here now? 

“No!” I said, talking to her in the 
mirror. “He has gone away on holiday.” 

She seemed perplexed at this, and (I 


she said nothing at 


thought) angry 
farther in, and sat 


But 
all, just came a little 
down, in Winans’ 
“How 
perhaps a little sharply. 
will swear she began a native 
in reply, but it seemed 
} 


nd she answere¢ 


I could see 


here?” 


roon 


did you come 


to fade away into 
ir, and composedly , By 
the Azam 

Now. that was strange; 
though undoubtedly she was- 


for the Aiami 
would have 


been due to call at a native village some 
three or four miles away, about this time 
was, as a matter of fact, lying wrecked 
on a river bar hundred miles off. It 
seemed almost as If the girl did not know 
that. whoever she might be. I should not 


had not a canoe 


with the news, some 


have known it myself 
come along the coast 


} 
] 


hours earlier in the day 
I said nothing, and when I looked into 


the glass again, she was not there. She 
was not in the house at all. I lighted a 
hurricane-lamp, and went out tc stare at 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 


the sand below the veranda steps—I don't 
know why. But I got nothing out of that; 

was a mere porridge of native footprints 
The hour was very late 

getting near one; so 1 went to my 

retcher and turned in. Something 
within me said, “So she really was not 
dead at all—like the people in the stories,” 
and something else, deeper down, in my 
mind laughed for all reply. 

In the dubu there was drumming that 
night, low, threatening drumming that 
went on hour after hour. It kept me 
from sleeping for a good while, but I 
went off at last, with the sinister murmur- 
ing still in my ears. I knew what it 
neant: I knew the news had come down 
the coast by “native telegraph” that Koki 


was to die. 


and dog-pawings. 


S YME days later I saw the woman again, 
It was in broad sun; she did not ac- 
tually come or appear; she just was, on 
the veranda, outside Winans’ room. I 
did not speak to her this time. She stood 
there, staring at me for I do not know 
how long, and I never saw a lovelier, nor 
a more evil face. Now, you are to recol- 
lect that Rosemarie, by her pictures, and 
by what I had been told of her, was 
hardly lower than the angels. 

I thought—not then, but afterward— 
that I understood. 

While I was looking at her, determined 
that on this occasion nothing should tempt 
me to speak, a sudden burst of sound 
came from the great dubu, where the 
fish and crocodile devil-figures were, and 
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where Koki had made his home. It was 
a loud, brazen cry, a concerted shriek 
from all the men (I think) of the village, 
and it was followed by such a burst of 
thunder-drumming that the very walls of 
the store seemed to shake. Then there 
was a sudden silence, and in the silence 
I heard the black waves breaking on the 
beach, and my little traveling clock, that 
I never parted with, in my room striking 
a tiny, silvery Two. 

When I looked where the woman had 


been, she was gone. She never came 
back. Nor did the plunging engines, nor 


the pale faces of people falling into gulfs 


of foai It was as if a clock had stopped, 
as if a door had shut. Something was 
ended 


I went on keeping store. I got the 
copra-house well filied; and it pleased me. 
when a stray copy of the Papuan Rag 
came down the coast, to note that prices 
were soaring. I read the paper all 
through, even the advertisements. It 
seemed shorter than usual. When I had 
done, however, I noticed that an extra 
slip had fallen on the floor. I picked it 
up; it was printed on one side only, and 
contained late news. Among other items 
was the loss, with all hands, of the ship in 
which Winans had sailed for home. 

I felt rather sorry, on the whole 
Winans had been good to me. 

I went to the tin box, and looked for 
his paper of instructions. It was a will, 
of sorts—not legal, since it was unwit- 
nessed, but the Intestate Estates people 
were very decent about it. It left the 
store and goods to me, with the proviso 
that I must first of all cable to a certain 
doctor in a certain London hospital, and 
ask for particulars of Rosemarie Ibister’s 
end. If living, she was to have all there 
was. 

I cabled when I got in to Port Moresby 
and I had the answer to show when I went 
up to the office to claim my legacy. The 
doctor said that she had died on a certair 


date, and had been buried in Kensal 
Green; he gave the number and place ot 
the grave. 


I heard, later, all about Koki's execu 
tion. They hanged him near the tow 
and thousands of natives and hundreds o 
white men came to see it. 

“What day was it?” I asked. He told 
and I did a little counting in m 
head. “It was about two o'clock, was 
not?” I asked. 

“No,” he said, “it wasn’t: it was half 
past one.” But somehow, that did n 
satisfy me, and I asked the jailer. 

‘Was to have been one-thirty,” he sa 

but the old beggar said he wanted ti 

to say his prayers, or something, and w 
one thing and another, it didr’t come 
till the stroke of two.” 


me, 


kept the store of Kaluna, and I 
there now. You had better not call 
me: I have gone on to the fifth stag 
and I do not welcome visitors. I d 
expect to go any farther. If there h 
been any possibility of that, what ha 

pened to Winans would prevent it. 

You want to know what I think 
think that Koki played too high, and s 
ceeded in loosing things he couldn't 
trol. I also think that it—she—was 
the girl—neither alive, nor dead. 
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F hetes to Church in Contin” 


fr Economical Transportation 
—— 





The Chevrolet 5-Passenger Sedan is most eupuler for family use, because it affords 
comfort, weather protection and the home atmosphere all the year ’round for 
five people—yet may be economically operated with only one or two passengers. 


Its power, reliability and low up-keep appeal to men. Women like its handsome 
lines, fine upholstery, plate glass windows with Ternstedt regulators, and fine finish. 


Everybody appreciates its great value at $860. 


Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 
There are now more than 10,000 pat eg Nata enone. a a « » ee Applications will be considered 
. . nae SUPERI ive Passenger Touring . 525 ied —_ we 
Chev rolet dealers and service SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility 680 from high grade dealers in ter 
stations throughout the world SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette . 850 ritory not adequately covered 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Sedan . . . 860 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery . . . 510 
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TeS: 


from the 
factory 


Time—and time alone—ages, 
curesand mellows the tobacco used 
in Tuxedo. Nothing can hurry it. 

* But after it is blended 
and packed for smoking, 
the sooner you smoke it, 
the better it is. 


Tuxedo is now delivered to 
your dealer in small lots — 
one dozen tins. The cartons 
are dated, showing the last 
day it can be sold. 


This insures your getting 
Tuxedo FRESH From the 
Factory. 

Buy a tin today—try a pipeful 
—and see how good fresh to- 


bacco can be. 


Now 15° 


FRESH 
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the moment, with a wholesome suspicion 
of what he did not understand. He cer- 
tainly did not understand a creature 
which could grow to twice its size in the 
course of a second. He eyed it with curi- 
osity, not unmingled with apprehension, 
till it was within two or three feet of him. 
Then he discreetly stepped aside. And 
the porcupine waddled slowly past, grunt- 
ing and squeaking to itself, too indifferent, 
or too siuggish of wit, apparently, even to 
wonder what sort of being Bill might be. 


N the foliowing evening, soon after 

sunset, Bill came out suddenly upon 
the bank of a small river, rippling and 
murmuring over its gravelly shoals. The 
wide sky was tender with a soft, violet 
light, and musical with the silver twang 
of the high-swooping nighthawks hunt- 
ing gnats in the quiet air above the trees. 
To Bill this was a most comforting 
change from the gloom and stillness of the 
forest. And presently he settled himself 
for the night on a patch of warm sand 
beneath the projecting roots of a half- 


| undermined maple, more content than he 


| liciously. 


had been at any time since he had been 
so rudely dragged from his subservient 
flock and his old familiar pasture. 

The next morning about sunrise, while 
the mists were afloat upon the water, Bill 
rounded a leafy point and came upon a 
sight which thrilled his lonely heart de- 
A slim young doe, light-limbed 
and stepping daintily, came down to the 
river’s edge to drink. In color she was of 
a delicate, ruddy fawn, with cream-white 
belly, and a clear white patch on her trim 
stern. Bill felt at once that there was 
some far-off kinship between her tribe and 
his; and however remote, he yearned to 
make the most of it. Holding his great 
head high, and approaching with delicate, 
mincing steps so as not to startle the fair 
stranger, he gave utterance to a harsh 
bleat, which he meant to be the very last 
werd in caressing allurement. The doe 
jumped as she lifted her graceful head, 
and stood staring at Bill with wonder and 
question in her big, dark, liquid eyes. 
She knew at once that he was not hostile; 


| but he was an amazing apparition, and 


| 


she was intensely curious. How ugly he 
seemed to her, with his coarse, shaggy 
coat, long, bearded face, and stout horns 
sweeping back from his heavy brow! A 
puff of air brought his scent in her di- 
rection. Her fine muzzle wrinkled with 
distaste, and she sidled away a few paces. 
But her curiosity held her from flight. 
His ardor stimulated by this coy with- 
drawal, Bill fell to curvetting and pranc- 
ing, rearing on his hind legs, tossing his 
horns, showing off to the best of his 
powers as he drew nearer and nearer. He 
was careful not to be too hasty though he 
was confident that his bold and virile 
charms could not fail of their effect. 
They were effective, indeed, but by no 
means as he fancied. Not thus was the 
slim doe desirous to be wooed. She stood 
her ground till he was within a dozen 
paces of her. Then, her curiosity quite 
satisfied, she whisked about on her dainty, 
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BILL 


(Continued from page 67) | 





pointed hoofs, gave a disdainful flirt of 
her little tail, and went bounding away 
up the bank and over the bushes in prodi- 
gious leaps that carried her twenty-five 
feet at a time. 

With a bleat of piteous appeal Bill 
raced after her. But not for long. Ina 
few seconds she had vanished utterly. 
With downcast mien Bill dropped the 
vain pursuit and moved heavily back to 
the river. Sore at heart, he sniffed for a 
while at her light footprints. Then he 
continued his journey downstream. As 
he went, his disappointment gave way to 
anger. He had been scorned and flouted 
shamefully. Not so would his lordly ad- 
vances have been treated by his admiring 
little flock in the old home pasture. His 
wrath at last gave way to homesickness, 
and he felt very sorry for himself. 


LATE that evening it chanced that a 

vagabond Indian, poling his way up- 
river in his birch canoe from the far-off 
settiements, had landed, pulled up his 
light craft and made camp just a few 
hundred yards below the spot where Bill, 
in a deep cleft in the bank, had settled 
himself for the night. This Indian, uniike 
most of the men of his shrewd breed, 
was a rather simple-minded rascal, shift- 
less and thieving, fuddled with drink when 
he could get it, and always something of 
a butt both in his native village far up- 
stream and in the settlements where he 
was wont to sell his baskets. It was 
strictly against the law to sell spirits to 
Indians; but on this last visit “Poke,” as 
he was called derisively, had found a dis 
honest trader, who had obligingly ac- 
cepted all his basket money in return for 
a few bottles of fiery “square-face.” 

Already mildly “oiled,” though his task 
of po.ing against the stiff current had 
forced him to be moderate, Poke had 
now but one idea. This was to indulge 
himself, free from all distractions, in a 
blissful orgy of fire-water. The night 
was bland and clear. He had no need of 
a shelter. He did not trouble even to 
unload the canoe. Bringing ashore only 
his blanket, a hunk of bread and two of 
his precious square black bottles of gin, 
he spread the blanket at the foot of a 
steep rock and hurriedly lighted his little 
camp-fire. Then, squatted beside the 
companionable blaze, with a grunt of 
luxurious anticipation he dug out the cork 
with his sheath-knife and took a generous 
draft of the liquor. 

Alternately munching chunks of bread 
and drinking avidly from the black bot- 
tle, Poke was soon in a condition when 
the ‘world seemed to him a glorious place. 
Cold, hunger, pain, toil, weariness were 
things which had never been and never 
more would be. Rocking himself slowly 
on his haunches and occasionally mutter- 
ing quietly, he stared into the little fire, 
feeding it from time to time with dry 
sticks till his foolishly grinning face 
glowed in the dancing flame. 

Suddenly a sharp sound of footsteps on 
the gravel at the other side of the fire 
made him look up, stupidly enraged at 
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The New Coupe-Sedan 


HE beautiful new five-passenger 

Willys-Knight Coupe-Sedan has 
doors both front and rear, which dis- 
pense with the need of folding seats 
and give easy entrance and exit to all. 
The Coupe-Sedan is one of the seven 
New Willys-Knight models which 


are attracting keen public interest. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC. TOLEDO, OHIO 


WILLYS-OVERLAND LTD., TORONTO, ONT. 


WILLYS-KNIG 
Coupe-Sedan 
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the interruption. All he saw was Bill’s 
great horned and bearded head, with the 
big yellow eyes aglare in the firelight, 
gazing at him fixedly from around the 
corner of the rock. Never before had he 
seen such a head, such awful blazing eyes. 
But he had dreamed of something like 
it. after listening to the priest’s descrip- 
tion of the hell that awaited evildoers 
His fuddled brain leaped to the conclusion 
that this was none other than the devil 
himself, come to snatch him off to eternal 
torment. With a yell of horror he sprang 
to his feet, hurled the bottle—now quite 
empty—at the dreadful vision, thrust off 
and fell into his canoe, and went paddling 
frantically downstream. It was not the 
direction he wished to go, but it was the 
quickest path of flight. 

Bill, who had come with the most 
friendly intentions, seeking human com- 
pany and hospitality, had jumped back 
into the shadows with a startied snort as 
the bottle crashed loudly on the rock 
beside his head. He came forth again 
at once, however, stared after the fugitive 
for a moment, and then stepped around to 
examine the little fire and the abandoned 
blanket. Finding a crust of the bread 
left, he joyously devoured it. He seized 
the blanket and tried to toss it in the air; 
but as he was standing upon it with his 
forefeet, it resisted him. This excited 
and amused him, and he proceeded to 
have some fun with it, enjoying himself 
immensely 

The frightened Poke, daring at last to 
glance back over his shoulder, was hor- 
rified to see a black horned shape, look- 
ing to him as big as a horse, dancing 
diabolically about the fire, and flapping 
an awful, dusky wing. In his panic he 
threw overboard his last bottle! 

Tiring at last of his antics with the 
blanket, and cheered by a feeling that 
he had once more come in contact with 
humanity, Bill lay down beside the rock 
and fell asleep 


T was early in the following afternoon 
when Bill came upon the first signs of 


human habitation in the wilderness. 
Forced by a deep and still bayou: or 
backwater, to turn his steps far inland, 
he traversed a low ridge clothed with 


beech-trees, and saw before him a pleas- 
ant valley, with the roofs of a log cabin 
and a low barn showing in the distance. 
There were several wide patches of 
roughly tilled clearing in view: and im- 
mediately before him was a very crude 
but substantial snake-fence of brushwood 
and poles, inclosing a rugged pasture. 
And in that pasture was a sight that re- 
joiced his soul. 
Among the low 


green bushes and gray 
boulders five sheep feeding—two 
white ones and three black. These latter 
called black by courtesy, were rather of 
a rusty brown, with black head and legs 
Bill was acquainted with sheep, and had 
always recognized them, condescendingly, 
as humbler and uninteresting kin to the 
aristocratic tribe of the goats. But all 
the sheep he had seen hitherto had been 


were 


white ones, very fat and woolly and 
futile. These three brown ewes, leggy 
and nimble, reminded him of his own 


light-footed flock, and his heart went out 


to them. But his experiences in this 
strange land had taught him caution. He 





was afraid that unless he should make 
his advances gently, these altogether de- 
sirable creatures might vanish, as the doe 
had done, and leave him again to his 
loneliness. 

The sheep were pasturing at some dis- 
tance to his right near a corner of the 
fence which was fairly overhung by dense 
forest. He would go over and try talking 
to them nicely through the fence before 
thrusting his company upon them in his 
usual swaggering way. He was quick to 
learn, was Bill, and this time he was not 
taking any risks. He moved as quietly, 
now, through the underbrush as if he had 
been born to it. 

Bill had almost reached the point he 
was aiming at, when an appalling thing 
happened. One of the brown ewes was 
lying down, peacefully ruminating, quite 
close to the fence, and with her back to it. 
Nothing was further from her simple mind 
than any possible peril. Suddenly a 
great black shape seemed to drop over the 
fence just behind her and fall forward 
upon her. In the next instant, as she 
jumped to her feet with a terrified 
“Ba-a-a-a,” a mighty paw descended upon 
her, and she sank down again, her back 
broken. The shaggy bulk of her slaugh- 
terer almost hid her from view as his jaws 
fixed themselves greedily in her throat. 
The rest of the flock raced down the 
pasture with wild bleatings. 

It required no previous knowledge of 
bears to inform Bill that this black mon- 
ster would be a terrible, a deadly, antago- 
nist. But his bold heart, aimost bursting 
with rage, took no account of the odds. 
Already in his sight those ewes were his. 
With one magnificent bound, barely 
touching the top rail, he was over the 
fence. In the next he launched himself, 
head down. With all his weight and all 
his fury behind it, his iron front struck 
the bear in the most sensitive part of the 
flank, just behind the ribs. 

With a gasping cough the bear, caught 
unprepared, rolled clear of his victim. 
He was dazed and breathless for a second; 


but before his amazing assailant could 
repeat the stroke, he recovered himself. 


Crouched back on his haunches, his little 
furious eyes fixed upon the foe with the 
wariness of a trained boxer, he held one 
great long-clawed paw uplifted in readi- 
ness for a blow that should end the fight 

Bill was a crafty fighter as well as a 
daring one. He had danced back some 
paces, for room to gather momentum. 
He was just on the point of charging 
again when he grasped his adversary’s 
tactics. He had seen what that mighty 
paw could do. He leaped to one side 
and dashed in from another angle. But 
the bear whirled nimbly on his haunches 
to confront him again; and he swerved 
just in time to evade the pile-driver 
stroke. 

And now Bill began a maneuver which 
his great adversary found most annoying. 
He danced around the bear, thrusting and 
feinting, and ever circling, ever chal- 
lenging, while the bear was kept turning, 
turning, turning on his haunches till 
fairly beside himself with rage. At last 
he made a lightning rush, hoping to end 
the matter. But his elusive foe was be- 


yond reach in an instant, as swiftly and 
lightly as if blown by the wind of his 
rush. 


With a savage growl he sprang 
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back to seize again the carcass of his 
victim. Just as he reached it, something 
like the fall of a hillside struck him full 
on the rump, and propelled him clean 
over it. He had made a mistake in turn- 
ing his back on Bill, even for a second. 
There was nothing for him to do but 
crouch on his haunches again, and face 
once more his ever-mocking, ever-circling 
opponent. 

The remaining ewes, meanwhile, some- 
what recovered from their panic, were 
standing huddled together at a discreet 
distance, watching the battle with awe. 
It was plain, even to their somewhat lim- 
ited perceptions, that the bearded and 
prancing stranger was their champion— 
a champion even so bold as to defy a 
bear. Strange as he was, their simple 
souls admired him. 


Al this juncture of affairs a loud and 

very angry shouting turned all eyes— 
even those of the bear and Bill—toward 
the other side of the field. A long-legged 
man in gray homespuns, bareheaded, and 
swinging an ax, came into view over the 
curve of the hill. He had been working 
in the field below the pasture, and had 
seen the sheep running wildly. As he 
raced up the hill with long strides, his ap- 
pearance and his shouts struck panic to 
the heart of the bear. That sagacious 
beast knew Man. He had no wish to face 
a man alone, still less a man plus Bill 
He made a wild rush for the fence. Just 
as he was going over it, the top rail break- 
ing under his weight, Bill caught him 
again like a catapult, low down in the 
stern, between the thighs—a devastating 
blow. With a squeal he went over, land- 
ing on his snout, and fled away through 
the thickets with no more dignity than a 
scared rabbit. 

The tall man stopped beside the bod\ 
of the ewe and stood leaning on his ax 
He was indignant and sore at the de 
struction of his beast, but his sporting 
spirit was interested in Bill. 

“Some goat!” he remarked with ad- 
miring emphasis. “Some scrapper! Say 
old son, I wish we'd had you with us 
over in France.” 

Bill, immensely pleased with himself 
but also pleased with the man’s voice, so 
obviously friendly, came prancing toward 
him, half expecting a carrot or a lump o! 
sugar as a reward for his performance 
But as no tidbit was forthcoming, h 
paused irresolutely. 

“Shoo!” said the man. “Buzz off now 
son, and join the ladies. See where 
they're waiting for yeh over there. /'/] 
see to this poor bit of mutton.” 

Bill's eyes and thoughts were alrea 
turning in that direction, and quite as 
he understood the man’s words, he trotted 
over to join the huddled ewes. Uneas\ 
at his strange appearance, they shifted 
and shrank a little; but he approached 
so gently, so diffidently, that their fears 
were soon allayed. A moment more 
he was among them, rubbing noses 
each in turn. Having thus accepted his 
presence, the ewes placidly fell to pas 
turing again, as if nothing unusual! had 
happened. But Bill, for a long while too 
happy to feed, kept moving about th 
flock, from time to time shaking his 
horns at the forest as if defying all its 
perils to trespass on his new kingdom 

















WHAT SURPRISED 
THE CHEF 


Real Cream in Cream Soups 


“You don’t mean to tell me,” exclaimed 
a noted chef, who was visiting the 
‘Home of the 57,” “You don’t mean 
to tell me that you put real cream in 
your cream soups!” 

His specialty was cream soups. His 
exclamation of surprise came when he 
saw the great cans of real cream, fresh 
from the dairy, waiting to be made into 
Heinz Cream Soups. 


“Of course!” was the reply. “What 
else?” 
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“But I never use cream in my cream 
soups—or even milk. It isn’t necessary. 
Nobody notices the difference.” 

He was told, however, that real 
cream was necessary for Heinz Cream 
Soups. 


-~ | 


Doesn't the label say 
“Cream”? 
When a Heinz Soup is called “Cream 
Soup” it is because it is made with 
real cream. 

When Heinz Beans are called “Oven 
Baked” it is because they are really 
baked in dry heat ovens. 
self, ; “Pure” means pure, and there are 
a a ae 57 Varieties of Herz pure food products. 
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OLEPROOF is the hosiery of lustrous beauty and fine texture that wears so 

well. It is not surprising, therefore, that it is selected by many people who 

can afford to pay far more for their hose, but who prefer the Holeproof combina- 
tion of style and serviceability at such reasonable prices. 





Obtainable in Pure Silk, Silk Faced, and Lusterized Lisle styles for men, women and children in the 
season's popular colors. If your dealer cannot supply you, write for price list and illustrated booklet. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario © H. H. Co. rs 
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THE FIDDLIN’ DOLL 


“And Trixie,” said the Kid. “Don’t 
forget the sweetest kid in all the world.” 

“And Trixie,” repeated the Boy Plunger. 
“She'll be proud of me too. This is my 
last day on the track.” 

“Now, you're taiking,’ approved the 
Kid. “It’s ‘Home, Sweet Home’ for me 
too!” 

Their castle of dreams collapsed a few 
moments later with the completeness of a 
child’s sand-house under the blow of the 
spade. And, irony of ironies, it was a 
speckled coach-dog that was alone re- 
sponsible. 

Henry the Rat got the tip from the 
negro Goat-eye, and he ran ail over the 
ring at the last moment looking for his 
pal or the Boy Plunger. He wanted to 
give them the story for what it was worth. 
He wanted to tell them that Champion 
Jeff, the canine sleeping-companion of 
Lord Roberts, had distemper. Horse and 
dog had been separated. On two nights 
Jeff had chewed his rope and gone back 
to the Roberts stall. Then they had 
locked the dog up in another stable. Goat- 
eye said the horse was sulking. 

But the Information Kid and the Boy 
Plunger did not hear of this until after- 


ward. What they saw was sufficient. The 
horse that “couldn’t lose,” never even 
tarted! 


When the barrier flashed up, Lord Rob- 
‘rts, usually the quickest of breakers, re- 
nained in his position. The starter 
shrieked imprecations; the assistant start- 
‘rs lashed out with the rawhides; Jockey 
Sutherland bobbed up and down fran- 
tically in the saddle—all in vain! The 
bay stallion flattened his ears, drew back 
on his haunches and wheeled in a stubborn 
circle. Around the near turn went the 
field! Not until the rushing tangle of 
color was sweeping past the half-mile pole, 
did the Shelby entry quit his position, and 
break into a sullen gallop. His jockey 
made no effort to urge him into full 
stride; the damage was done. 


A FEW evenings later the Information 
+4Kid, standing at a telephone in 
Mother Ryan’s boarding-house, which ad- 
joins Jefferson Park, called up Henri’s 
Petite Place and asked to speak with 
Trixie. She answered the phone at once. 

“Oh,” he wailed, “I’m near crazy! The 
Boy Plunger’s shot himself!” 

“No, Kid—no!” 

“Yeah—night before last. I knocked 
up the gun, and he got off with a flesh- 
wound. Me and the Rat stuck with him 
for fourteen hours. Then he shook us— 
wandered off by the swamps. Now it’s 
pneumonia and—and oh, gir!—I think he’s 
going to croak! He’s cuckoo as a clock, 
and ravin’ about his mother!” 

“Where is he?” 

“Here at old Lady Ryan’s. Me and the 
Rat give him our room. Doc’ says he 
ought to have a nurse, but Gawd A’- 
mighty, I’ve already pawned my ticker and 
the coat off my back! He aint got a 
cent!” 

“Tll be right out!” 
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(Continued from 
page 47) 





“Will you—” 

“Right away. I'll get a taxi!” 

And in an unbelievably short time the 
Fiddiin’ Doll, her curls brushed back from 
a white face, and her slim form still in 
her entertainer’s dress, was in their midst. 
In two minutes she had borrowed an apron 
from Mother Ryan, sent everyone from 
the room with the exception of the doc- 
tor, and was listening intently to the 
latter’s instructions. Thereafter she took 
full command. 


HE customers at Henri’s Petite Place 

wondered what had become of the 
Fiddlin’ Doll as the evenings passed, one 
after another, and there was no one to 
smile at them over her violin, and 
whisper: “Beat ‘em today, Mister?” 

But the Information Kid, Henry the 
Rat or Frenchy Bonville could have 
told them. For eighteen long days and 
nights the powers of darkness encom- 
passed the mind and soul and body of 
the Boy Plunger. It was the child of 
the regiment, the “Madelon of the race- 
track,” who fought for the youth with 
the dark eyes and the sensitive mouth, 
paying with her savings, and snatching 
what rest she could on a cot in Mother 
Ryan’s parlor. 

The distorted feverish brain of Larry 
Beveridge was a sad patchwork of shat- 
tered hopes and youthful ambitions gone 
astray. Gradually, from the hot, 
mumbling lips of the Boy Plunger, the 
watcher by his bedside reconstructed the 
story of the family in a fashionable 
suburb of Philadeiphia—the art studies 
in Paris, the boyish escapade that led to 
the quarrel with his father, the disin- 
heritance, the effort to recoup in the 
stock-market, the mother pleading for 
his return—and then this! 

The day came when Doc’ Trevelyan. 
staff physician of the Jockey Club, shook 
his head. 

“Better try and find out who his folks 
are and send them a wire,” he advised. 

So the Information Kid, accompanied 
by a police officer, went to the hotel 
where the Boy Plunger had been stop- 
ping, and searched through his effects. 
They found a bundie of letters, each 
signed “Mother,” and the engraved ad- 
dress, “Haddon Hill.” But the telegram 
that was sent out that night by the In- 
formation Kid remained undelivered, for 
the Beveridges were even then traveling 
over the country, trying to pick up the 
trail of their lost son. 

Early in the morning the crisis came 
—an hour during which only gossamer 


threads held the Boy’s soul to his 
struggling body. Then the Angel of 
Life banished her shrouded sister, the 


fever broke, and Doc’ Trevelyan, reach- 
ing across the bed, shook hands with the 
Fiddlin’ Doll. 

“Well,” he whispered, “it only re- 
mains now to be seen whether our young 
friend wants to get well. I don’t know 
what he’s got to live for! No answer 
vet from his folks?” 





Trixie shook her head. One small 
hand went mechanically to the pillow, 
patting it smooth under the closely 
shaved _ head. Cool fingers lightly 


touched the perspiring forehead. The 
physician watched her curiously. 
“Humph!” he said. “Well, it beats 


me! Daughter, you look all in; better 
get some sleep. I'll be back a little 
later.” 


But the battle was by no means over. 
Again the days and nights unfolded in 
Mother Ryan’s_ boarding-house, and 
Larry Beveridge, slowly convalescing, 
kept his face turned to the wall. The 
flesh was willing, but mind and spirit 
balked. Then one evening the Fiddlin’ 
Doll brought out her neglected violin, and 
sitting in a shadowy corner of the room, 
played “Warum”—played it as the great 
Paladini had said she might learn to 
play it some day. 

“Forget the fingers! 
heart and brain. Sing, little one, sing! 
Let the tone sing! Ah, Dio—thou hast 
the gift, but where is thy heart?” 

The Boy Plunger stirred. 

“Trixie—” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“That piece of your own—the Gyp- 
sy— 

Obediently she raised her bow in the 
wistful, elusive melody of “The Romany 
Rose,” then switched off into “The Har- 
lequin’s Serenade,” and emerged finally 
in the rollicking “Roll ‘em High!” An 
hour later he was asleep, with a smile 
on his lips. 


Play with the 


HREE weeks passed, and Henry the 
Rat buttonholed the Information 
Kid. 

“Say, how long is this benefit perform- 
ance goin’ to keep up?” he demanded. 
“Ever since that horse done his ‘Now I 
lay me down to sleep,’ we been doin’ 
nothin’ but support people. Aint this 
guy ever goin’ to get well? Is he stallin’ 
on us? Huh? What?” 

“Don’t bother me,” pleaded the Kid, 
“I got a headache now from tryin to 
dope it all out. The only sure bet on 
the card is that Trixie’s fell for him. 
He’s painting her picture, and she comes 
up to pose every afternoon. That’s all 





he can do, aint it? His folks are off 
him, and he aint strong enough to 
hustle—’ 


The Rat was disgusted. 

“Painting pictures! What’ll that bring 
him? You're the wise guy that was 
going to hand the Doll a good thing: 
you was going to pick one out for her! 
What a bust you are!” 

“Say, listen,” said the Kid earnestly, 
“do me a favor: will you please take a 
runnin’ jump at yourself?” 

The breach between them threatened 
to become serious, but it was healed with 
dramatic swiftness, when they were ali 
at Mother Ryan’s one morning, watch- 
ing the Boy Plunger at work, while the 
Fiddlin’ Doll, violin in hand, posed by 
the window. Even the Rat could see 
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that this picture was something beyond 
anything he had ever believed possibie. 
| It stirred him to the depths of his 
| muddy little soul. The alchemy of the 
Boy’s talent had transferred to canvas 
an idealized portrait of Trixie Carroll. 
Light, streaming through a church 
window, cast a halo about the curls and 
glorified the piquant features. In the 
| foreground there was a suggestion of 
| kneeling figures with upturned f 





He smokes 
a meerschaum pipe 
fifty years old 


faces. 
Henry thought he recognized the Infor- 
mation Kid, Frenchy Bonville and him- 
self. While he was struggling to com- 
prehend the artist’s idea, there came a 
sharp knock on the door. The handle 
turned, and in stepped Dr. Treve.yan, 
smiling broadly. Behind the physician 
appeared an aristocratic old gentleman 
with a gold-headed cane, and a little old 
lady with a lavender turban and a black 
silk dress. 
The Boy Plunger achieved his feet. 
“Larry!” exclaimed the old gentleman. 
| “Larry boy!” 
| “Son!” cried the little old lady. 


Packed with Edgeworth he 
thinks no other pipe can 
compare with it 


We have run on the case of three genera- 
tions of pipe smokers preferring the meer- 
schaum pipe to all other pipes. Not only 
that, but all three generations smoked the 
same meerschaum pipe (in turn, may we be 
allowed to add). 

For further details we refer directly to 
the present owner of the ancient pipe 

“Dear Sirs,” he wrote 
us. “I have a meer- 
schaum pipe originally 
purchased and smoked 
by my grandfather. 







ET us draw the curtain! Consider 
only what transpired that evening in 
a box at Henri’s Petite Place, when the 









ehh ORT When he died, a senior Beveridge forced himself to what 
eral! oe gehen i he considered an unpleasant task. He 
Bilgigawe “B aly throughout his | 244 heard much of the Fiddiin’ Doll 
Vi f lifetime. ’ from Dr. Trevelyan, more from the lips 





of his son. He was profoundly grateful, 
but—he did not wish these children to 
| make a mistake for which both might 


“When the pipe | 
came to me, I was 





a li > dubious | ; 
a little dubic be sorry. Romance that blooms in a 
about accepting | ~. ier ° Pci 
the family respon. Sick-room is often a fragile flower. 
sibility of keeping “You needn’t say any more,” Trixie 
up the tradition. | told him. “I—TI understand.” 
I tried several “Thank you,” said the old gentleman. 
brands of tobacco | “J’m afraid it’s my boy who will not 
in the pipe and | ynderstand. He is the one who has been 
they all made me sick.” 
sick. Then someone suggested Edgeworth. a eas , 
P The Fiddlin’ Doll toyed with her 


knife and fork. 
“T’d have married him if you hadn’t 
shown up,” she admitted, “but now— 


“From that day to this I have smoked 
no other tobacco—no other pipe 


“Give me the old family meerschaum and 


a little blue can of Edgeworth and I can | well, I agree with you the conditions are 
get all the enjoyment out of smoking there | changed. He’s going back to a different 
is any time of day or night world. He must be made to understand. 


Suppose you leave that part of it to 
me?” 

“God bless you,” said the old gentle- 
man. “I hope I’m not making a terrible 
mistake.” 

“No,” said Trixie. 


“Perhaps I’m prejudiced, but that’s the 
way I feel about pipe smoking. And that’s 
the way I intend to feel as long as you con- 
tinue to make Edgeworth.” 

Well, we can reassure our correspondent 


on that point, for we intend to go on mak- 
long as there 


“T think, if I were 


ing Edgeworth just as there are | in your place, I would look at it the 
smokers who would give up smoking if they } same way. He will be a great artist, 
a ve ve , 
———' ee and you know the boys call me ‘Madelon. 

And we intend to go on making friends' I’m a sort of sweetheart to them all. 


out more tree [’ve always got quite a kick out of it.” 
She was close to breaking down. 

The old gentleman blew his 
violently. 


“My dear, Dr. Treveiyan tells me you 


for Edgeworth by sending 
samples 

So if you haven’t tried Edgeworth, send nose 
us your name and address and we will im 
mediately forward to you generous helpings 


oe Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready-!| have a great gift for music. I find you 
ubbec possessed of other qualities that I did 
For the free samples, address Larus & not anticipate I can see there are 
Brother Company, 42 South 21st Street, | some things that can never be repaid; 


na po be = If you will pers — _ | but you must not place us under too 
name and address of your tobacco dealer, | ee a ee , re ¢ 
it will make it easier for you to get Edge- heavy _ obligation. You are still ° 
worth regularly if you should like it child. May I—that is, would you—ahem! 
pe Contound it, my dear, what I am trying 
To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If to say is merely this: you have helped my 
son a great deal; may I not help you a 
little?” 
The Fiddlin’ Doll slumped thought- 
fully in her chair. Before her eyes 
floated the picture that the Boy Plunger 


your 


jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send | 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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was finishing. If she could ever live up 
to that! 

She drew a deep breath, and made her 
decision. 

“There is a man in New York who 
told me to come back to him when I 
had learned certain things, and he 
would teach me to play the violin. I 
think I’ve learned them. I'd like to go 
back to Paiadini. I'd like to start to- 
night. I could write Larry. It would 
be—easier.” 

Beveridge Senior drew forth a wallet. 

“Two hundred will be enough,” she 
told him. ‘“That’s what I’d have earned 
in the eight weeks I was away from my 
job. No more—please! I can always 
make enough in the nighttime—” 

“God bless my soul!” he ejaculated. 
“Two hundred—two hundred? Why, my 
dear child—at least—” 

The look in her face checked him. 
He peeled off two one-hundred-dollar 
bills, and handed them over. 

“Thanks,” she acknowledged. Now 
if you'll excuse me, I guess I'd bette: 
run along and pack. Ask his mother t 
kiss Larry once for me—that’s some 
thing that I’'ve—never done—” 





T was balmy December, and the bang 

tails were running at Tijuana, which 
lies just over the border in old Mexic 
Once more Henry the Rat and the In 
formation Kid were perched on the ra 
by the quarter-pole, basking in the su 
shine, and discussing the case of th 
Fiddlin’ Doll. The Kid had finishe 
reading aloud a letter that had com 
that morning from Los Angeles, inclos- 
ing a number of newspaper clipping 
The Rat was very much impressed. 

“Well, what do you think of that 
he marveled. “Orpheus Circuit, huh 
Why, say, boy, that’s a fast track, aint 
it? She’s stepping in strong compan) 
Are all them clippings about her? What 
do they say?” 

The Information Kid glanced over the 
printed reviews. 

“*Miss Beatrice Carroll,” he read, 
“‘the talented young  virtuous’—h'm.” 
He paused, and frowned. 

“What's the matter with that?” de- 
manded Henry. “She was always 
straight as a string.” 

“Tt aint ‘virtuous,’ ” 
“Tt’s ‘virtuoso.’ ” 

“French for the same thing, I guess,” 
said Henry. “What's she say in the 
letter about comin’ to San Diego?” 

The Kid read again the last paragraph 
of Trixie’s missive: 


corrected the Kid 


“*And so I'll be in San Diego soon; 
and on opening night I'll have the tickets 
for the bunch. It’s the one thing that 
I’ve always looked forward to, the thing 
that made it possible for me to work so 
hard during all these months. Come to 
see me, just as you used to in the old 
days at Henri’s and I'll play my heart out. 

“*Vours as ever—Trixie.’” 


Henry threw away his cigarette. 

“Will we all be there?” he asked. 
“Kid, this is one time I’m going to be 
right up in the Judges’ stand!” 

The Information Kid nodded thought- 
fully. 

“Me We'll all be on hand—all 


too! 


except the Boy Plunger.” 
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STEPHENS TOURING CAR, 5 PASSENGERS, $1295 


Seven new Stephens body types 


S1295 now Price of Touring Car 


Redesigned and refined in forty-two im- 
portant details, the new Stephens Tour- 
lig car at $1295 establishes a peak level 
of motor car value never reached before. 


Six other individual body types on two 
specialized chassis provide this same 
super-value in motor cars created to sat- 
isfy every transportation need and desire. 


At the New York, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Chicago and San Francisco Shows, 
recognition of Stephens value-building 
was emphatic. The Stephens exhibit 


was a focus of interest at each Show. 


Center of interest at Motor Shows 
Thousands of Stephens owners came in, 
only half believing that we could make 
such prices without slighting quality. 
Unit by unit, they found so much added 
value they boughtagreat many newcars. 
TOURING CAR, 5-PASS., $1295 


ROADSTER, 2-3-PASS., $1345 
SPORT “FOURSOME,” 4-PASS., $1985 


TOURING SEDAN, 5-PASS., $1595 
TOURING CAR, 


Delco-Stephens ignition is new. Mather 
springs, also, Stromberg special carbu- 
retor, Saal chassis oiling and Kellogg 
power-driven tire pump. Timken axles, 
Fedders radiator, Gemmer steering and 
other standard units continue oversize. 


Vital value in Stephens-built motor 
The Stephens-built motor, they told us, 
with intake manifold inside the cylinder 
head, means more to performance and 
economy than any group of standard 
units. Stephens low-swung, hand-built 
bodies are luxuriously comfortable. 


See the Stephens cars soon. Study their 
powerful lines, balanced design, oversize 
units, unmatched equipment. Write to 
Moline for color catalogue today. Call 
on the Stephens dealer and give the type 
you like best your own performance test. 
STANDARD SEDAN, 5-PASS., 


$1895 
7-PASS., $1685 STANDARD SEDAN, 7-PASS., $2385 
PRICES F.O, B. FREEPORT, ILL. 


STEPHENS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Inc., Mo/ine and Freeport, Illinois 
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98 Quality Products that Serve and Save 
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The very fact that you see hhiz 
Products on so many dealers’ shelves 
is a mighty strong endorsement of their 
high quality and dependable utility. 


But, when a dealer offers a Giz 
Product to you to supply a need—you 
are doubly assured—he knows they 
make good or he wouldn't recommen 


them. 


74,892 dealers bought 24,380,714 
packages in 1922. 


@hiz Factory is the largest 

factory of its kind in the world—no 
other manufacturer employs so many You'll find a need for it nearly 
| d A fl every day—it will save you mon- 
people or devotes so much Hoor space ey, time and worry—it is just 
to the manufacture of similar products. full of helpful information 
om, to care con, Se ne 
. . 7 pono of your car—how to hn 
There is a hhiz Product for every ay fix poten ogee. Write 
saa or it to-day—it 6 free to motor- 
motorist s every need. ists—just say on a postcard— 

“* Send me your book 54. 
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They were silent a moment. 

“Well,” said Henry, “of course I’ve 
always panned you about that; but be- 
tween you and me, I was pulling for 
him too! Luke le Blanc tells me that 
Larry turned down a lot of money for 
that picture of the Fiddlin’ Doll. Seems 
like he’s made just as good in his line, 
as she has with the fiddle. But there’s 
something wrong. He wanted to marry 
her, and it sure looked like she loved 
him. I don’t get it!” 

“Same here,” agreed the Kid. “Figur- 
ing horses is a cinch, but if any guy can 
tell what a Jane is going to do, or why 
she does it, Ill inform the cockeyed 
universe he’s good! What’s that thing 
workin’ down the back-stretch?” 
“North Shore—old Dailey’s colt. I’m 
timin’ him.” 


HEY were terribly shocked when the 
great day came and they saw Trixie 
Carroll. She looked frail and tired. The 
bloom was gone from her cheeks, and 
there were dark circles under the once 
merry eyes. They met her in the lobby 
of her hotel; and laughing and crying 
she embraced them all, striving by th: 
very abandon of her greeting to con- 
vince them time had wrought no change 
But they were disconcerted none the less 
The Information Kid did his best t 

make the reunion a merry one. H 
laughed and joked, and reiated all th 
gossip of the track. Trixie joked an 
teased and questioned. But gradual 

the strain told. They fidgeted uncom- 
fortably, and finally excused themselv 

on various pretexts after assuring her the 
theater would be filled that night with her 
friends. Later they held a conference 

“My Gawd!” said the Information 
Kid. “Do you think she’s got th 
con’?” 

“Didn’t cough none,” the Rat 
minded. “Maybe she’s just trained off, 
or perhaps we imagine there’s something 
wrong.” 


Frenchy Bonville spoke up. 

“Imagine nothin! I know what's 
wrong with her; she’s lonesome! Chances 
are she hasn’t been to a track, or seen 


nobody she likes since the day she run 
away. Janes and horses are just alike 
on some things. You fellows remember 
what happened to that Arlington filly 
when they shipped her from Kentucky 
to Canada, where she didn’t have no 
darky stablehands to baby her. Near 
died on ’em, didn’t she? And say, Kid, 
what did Lord Roberts do when they 
took the dog away from him that was 
his pal, huh?” 

“Frenchy wins,” acknowledged the 
Kid. “Well, we’d better give her the 
big hand tonight. How about goin’ 
down and buyin’ a loving-cup with all 
our names on?” 

The Rat threw up his hands despair- 
ingly. “More dough! Well, all right. 
Better get some flowers while you're 
about it—get pink roses; she likes ‘em 
best.” 

Out of the simplicity of their hearts, 
they did all these things. They sur- 
rounded her with a hundred and one 
little proofs of their devotion and sym- 
pathy. They turned out that night, 
“all prettied up and ready for the 








races.” They appropriated the first five 
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Bia as certain motor cars 

are pre-eminently desirable, 
standing out from the crowd of 
competition with a character 
strikingly their own—so the 
General Cord has earned its 
way into the class of posses- 


sions that are greatly cherished. 


THE 


CORD TIRE 


GSGCENERAL 
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Send The 


Coupon 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Tell me thecost of equipping my build- 
ing with Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strips (check whether home, factory, 
office building, church, school.) 


doors 


Gice number of outside 
Vame 

Address 

City and State 


Eng. Dept. **R-1 
POU PUCCIO) 


Save Fuel 
Keep Warm 
End Draughts 


You will be surprised at the small 
cost of equipping your home or 
business building with Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips. 

And they add so much to comfort, 
cleanliness and good household 
economy. They save 25% to 
40% of fuel costs. Keep dirt, 
dust, soot and smoke from sifting 
in. That ends one of the most 
tedious tasks of housework. 


At 12,000,000 win- 





Why Heat dows and doors 
Your Building Chamberlin Metal 
‘ WeatherStrips 

36 Times permanently end 


fuel waste and dis- 
comforts resulting 
from draughts. 
They make homes 
dust-proof. Pro- 
tect hangings, fur- 
nishings and dec- 
orations. End 
rattling doors and 
windows. 


Every Day? 

Testsshow theinrush 
of cold air at unpro- 
tected windows and 
doors fills the average 
building 36 times 
daily. Why fight this 
with fuel? 
How much moresim- 
ple to bar it out as 
thousands of good 
home managers do, 
with Chamberlin 
Metal Weather 
Strips. 


Healthier homes 
result. Children 
are safe from cold 
air currents. Nocold spots. You are not 
driven from the bright, cheerful window 


by chill draughts. 

Free *: © of all weather stripped 
beeticgs, including homes, 

banks, schools, office buildings, churches, 

stores, hotels and apartments. 

They are guaranteed to last as long as the 

building. Any need for service or attention, 

no matter how many years hence, is cheer- 

fully done free, by Chamberlin experts. An 











estimate by our engineering department, on 
the cost of your equipment, is free. Just 
send the coupon. 


CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 
LE ) 1893-THE STANDARD 


IN 





for free estimate ("mi Sa 





rows, filled them with her friends, and 
earnestly assured each other that no per- 
former that night would come within a 
quarter of a mile of the reception they 
planned for her. Never for an instant 
did they guess they were saddling more 
weight on the Fiddlin’ Doll than she 
could be expected to carry. As the In- 
it takes a wise man 
to figure a Jane. 

And Trixie, walking out from the 
wings to realize her one fond dream, knew 
at that moment she was doomed to 
failure. For she was a woman first, and 
an artist afterward. She felt her self- 
control deserting her. She fought back 
hard against the flood of pent-up memo- 


ries, and fought in vain. The sea of 
faces flickered and fell away. 

Once more, Trixie Carroll was a 
Fiddlin’ Doll at Mother Ryan’s board- 
ing-house, playing “Warum” in the 


| shadowed corner of a bedroom for the 


Chamberlin Strips are used on | 


benefit of a boy whose face was turned 
to the wall. 

The dreamy, measured utterances 
sobbed on—cailing, calling. But the 
moment came when the tones began to 
waver. She did not see the puzzled 
faces of the men in the orchestra pit, 
nor the frown on the face of their 
leader. She did not realize that her own 
accompanist was trying vainly to carry 
her on. She did not even know that she 
was faltering — stumbling wretchedly 
through the most exquisite of themes. 

The music drifted off into the plain- 
tive little melody of “The Romany 
Rose.” 

Her accompanist spoke, beseechingly: 


“Miss Carroll—Trixie!” 

“Ves, dear,” she answered. “Yes, 
Larry!” 

And, stumbling blindly forward, she 
collapsed into the footlights! 

The Information Kid and Henry the 
Rat led the rush; close behind were 
Frenchy Bonville, Luke le Bianc, and 


a dozen others. They gained the side- 
walk and sped around the corner to the 
stage entrance. Some one was already 
there, arguing with a stubborn door- 
keeper and a special officer. 

“Your” panted the Information Kid. 

“Me!” said Larry Beveridge. ‘Help 
me get past these fools!” 

“Come on!” said the Kid. 


HEY charged footbali fashion, and a 

moment later were behind the 
scenes, floundering over piles of rope 
and stage properties. 

Behind them clattered half of the 
Tijuana betting ring. A badly rattled 
stage-manager, in shirt-sleeves, bellowed 
his protests. 

“Git out, git out! |G’wan_ back! 
Can’t a girl faint without bustin’ up the 
show? She’s in her dressing-room. I 
sent for a doctor—” 

‘*S-all right—’s-all right,” the 
assured, shoving Larry forward. 


Kid 
“This 


guy’s a doctor, and I’m his assistant. 
| Show us her room, and then g’wan 
away.” 


When the Fiddlin’ Doll opened her 
eyes in a four-by-six dressing-room, the 


| Information Kid and the Boy Plunger 








were at her side. She. recognized the 
Kid first. 


“What—what happened?” 
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‘Nothin’ much,” he assured her. “You 
were out in front and goin’ along good 
when you took a little spill. It don’t 
mean nothin’—except that maybe you 
need a runnin’ companion, little pal. 
Nearly everyone does. Now, if you'll 
listen to your brother—the very best 
bet on the card is this young doc’— 

She looked up then at Larry Beveridge, 
and recognized him. 

“Why, Lar-ry! Where on earth—oh, 
you shouldn’t be here!” 


“Honey,” pleaded the Boy Piunger, 
“it’s no use; you'll have to save me all 
over again. I couldn’t paint another 


picture. Dad told me the truth three 
days ago, and I’ve been traveling ever 
since. Please, dear!” 

The Information Kid gazed down at 
Miss Trixie Carroll a moment and’ what 
he read in her eyes caused him to rise 
hastily to his feet. 

“Say, listen,” he stammered. “I 
think the Paddock Judge out there wants 
to talk to me. You two don’t mind if I 
leave you alone a moment?” 

Trixie smiled through her tears. 

Outside the door the Information Kid 
encountered the impatient Henry. 

“Well,” said the Rat, “how ’bout it? 
What’s the word?” 

The Kid stuck his thumbs in his vest 


pockets, spread his fingers and grinned 
triumphantly. 
“Weather clear, track fast,” he re- 


ported. “It’s all over but the wedding- 
presents!” 

‘Wedding-presents!” said Henry. 
“Wedding-presents? Well, ali right! But 
I tell you right now it’s the last bit of 
jack they're gonna get outa me!” 


O the Fiddlin’ Doll and the Boy 

Plunger were married on Christmas 
Eve at San Ysidro in the little “church 
of the mud,” which was jammed to the 
doors with all the gypsies of the turf. 

The Information Kid, in the capacity 
of Official Starter, acquitted himsel! 
nobly. He thought of everything, even 
to sending Henry the Rat around with 
a coilection-plate for the benefit of 
Padre Fernandez. First there was a brief 
program. Trixie played “Noél” as no 
one had ever heard it played before 
while Froggie Miller, a little hunchback 
jockey with the voice of an angel, sang 
the words. Then the Information Kid 
shooed the principals up to the barrier 
and finished it al off with a grand 
march. Trixie was still trying to hug 
everybody when the Boy Plunger finally 
whirled her away in a taxicab. 

The Information Kid and Henry the 
Rat watched them go. Then the two 
hustlers headed slowly for the lights o1 
their boarding-house. Over to the leit 
the Mexican mountains showed green 
undes a new moon. The Rat lit a ciga- 
rette and inhaled deeply. 

“Well,” he sighed, “that’s what I call 
a grandstand finish! But oh, boy, | 
know now what it means to be left at 
the post!” 

The Information Kid put a comiort- 


ing arm around the shoulders of his 
fellow-hustler. “Never mind, pal,” he 
consoled. “That’s just the way it 


figured all the time. You and me, Henry, 
run best in the mud, and tomorrew’s an- 
other day!” 
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Se a en 
PARRACOMBE HILL* 

“Oh, Larry, do you think we can get down this wet hill without a smash?” 

“Of course we can, dear; I've put her in second, and with Kelly Cords under us we 
can’t slip.” 


HERE is no more sickening sensation than to 

feel your car sliding after you have applied the 
brakes. The driver who rides on Kelly-Springfield 
Kant-Slip Cord tires does so with the comfortable 
assurance that he can depend not only upon their 
mileage but upon their surefootedness. It costs no 
more to buy a Kelly. 


*Draweing by Laurence Fellows, Devonshire, England 
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The freshness 
and charm 
of youth 


What more engaging than women 
who, far into middle life, still retain 
the radiance, the freshness and the 
charm of their youth? 

Why are such women the rare 
exception rather than the rule? 

Simply because of the prevalence 
of wrong eating habits! 

The greatest menace to the 
health, beauty and vigor of Ameri- 
can women lies in the food they eat. 
Too many foods are entirely devoid 
of a precious element without which 
you cannot have strength, vitality, 
firm tissues or clear, youthful skin. 

To supply this deficiency, eat 
Yeast Foam Tablets. They are the 
richest known source of an element 
you need. 

Yeast Foam Tablets are whole, 
selected, dried yeast. Easy to take; 
they keep and they don’t cause gas. 

Get them from your druggist; eat 
them regularly and see how much 
better you look and feel. 


Yeast Foam 


Tablets 


A Tonic Food 





Send for LARGE FREE SAMPLE 


Name __ , a 


Address 








Rs-3 
Mail coupon to Northwestern Yeast Co. 
1750 North Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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(Continued from page 37) | 


go to Weinberg and tell him you want me. 
That’s the kind of a man I am—no hard 
feelings.” 


“None here, either,” I told him. “But 
I hardly think we'll meet again.” 
“Your belly’s filled now. Wait till 


you're hungry again.” 

“T will,” said I. And with that I walked 
from the apartment to find myself a 
moment later in Washington Square. I 
looked at the great clock on the Judson 
Tower. I could still keep my word to 
Mrs. Gannon. I did. Then, with two 
dollars left of the five that I had re- 
ceived from Weinberg, I climbed, more 
easily this time than last, to my room. 

I sat down upon the bed and reviewed 
the last hour. And as I thought of how 
a cheap criminal had carried me to his 
lodgings, fed me, patronized me and in- 
sulted me, I was sick with shame. A 
man of my education and breeding, who 
had sunk so low in the social scale that 
he was open to such an insult, who was 
as unable to cope with the elementary 
facts of life as I was, was unfit to live. 

It was a harsh judgment which I ren- 
dered against myself, but a just one. In- 
competents clutter up the path of prog- 
ress. Society, in making civilized life 
difficult for the incompetent, is enacting 
natural decrees; for nature, before society 
began, destroyed the incompetent. A 
sudden determination came to me. I had 
parted with the last possession that had 
a marketable value. Of course, I had my 
overcoat, but freezing was not preferable 
to starvation. 


UT why starve or freeze when there 

was an easy alternative? That is, the 
alternative would be easy if I were in 
full possession of my faculties. But if I 
became hungry to the point of starvation 
again, my faculties would be impaired, 
my will be gone. I could see myself 
begging of passers-by, even, possibly, rum- 
maging in refuse-pails for a bone or a 
crust, like any famished dog. 

The alternative, of swift and simple 
self-destruction, was infinitely preferable 
to such degradation. I must not let 
myself descend to a depth where I would 


| lack will to adopt that alternative. I 


would eat again—already my stomach 
cried for more food, so long had I gone 
hungry—then walk to the water-front 
and rid society of one of its unfit. 

I rose from the bed and opened my 
suitcase. I was sure that there was 
nothing in it that would identify Mrs. 
Gannon’s missing lodger as John Ainsley, 
but I wished to be positive. Pride for- 
bade that even after I was dead, persons 
who once had known me should know 


| the humiliation of my end. 


I closed the case and sat down once 
more upon the bed, to gather all my 
strength. As I sat there I thought of the 
man who had fed me. The display of 
money which he had made was assurance 
that he was an extremely successful crim- 
inal, probably one of those “super- 
criminals” who are created by the police 


| to cover up their own incompetence. 





I laughed at the idea. This man, 
whose name I did not know, was nothing 
but the most mediocre sort of person. 
Beyond a vicious cunning, he possessed 
no mentality at all. The reason for his 
success lay in the fact that the men op- 
posed to him, the police, were also me- 
diocrities. Imagine a man of real intel- 
lect devoting himself to the stupid career 
of crime-detection! The idea was absurd. 
Graduated policemen were the detectives 
who protected society against the schemes 
of such as my fur-collared friend. And 
while a policeman may be morally and 
physically an exceptional person, men- 
tally he must be on the level of a 
laborer. 

The supercriminal existed only in the 
newspapers. In reality he was such a 
person as my fur-collared friend. And 
the limitations of that person had been 
made clearly evident to me tonight. He 
knew his limitations himself, and had 
asked my aid to overcome them. Why, 
if I chose, I could be a supercriminal, a 
real one, not a myth invented to please 
the writers of newspaper headlines and 
their readers. 

It would serve society right if I turned 
against it. I was a gentleman, a man 
qualified to act as arbiter in matters of 
taste and culture, a man admirably fa- 
miliar with the arts. Yet the world 
passed me by, and preferred to bestow 
its honors and rewards upon a glorified 
grocer or a vendor of pig-iron. 

It had taken ten generations of aristo- 
cratic forbears to produce me. While I 
did not profess to own the creative in- 
stinct, nevertheless, by sheer virtue of my 
family traditions, I was qualified to judge 
the works of creative artists and say 
“This is good; that is bad.” 

I understood the art of good living 
such as I were meant to set an exampk 
to the struggling and aspiring yokelry 
Such as I were produced upon this earth 
to guide and instruct the common people. 
We were not meant to battle in tawdry 
ways for the gross material things of life 
The supreme achievement of evolution is 
the gentleman; and society permits 2 
gentleman to starve. I can conceive no 
harsher indictment against society. 

Then I smiled at my own heat. I had 
had my opportunity to become a criminal 
earlier this evening, and had refused it. 
I had no intention of changing my mind, 
and accepting the offer of my fur-collared 
friend. 

So, then, let me die, as a gentleman 
should, without repinings, or anger, or 
sneers, or other vulgarities. And let me 
die, as unfortunately I had not recently 
lived, upon a full stomach. 

There were places in New York where 
one might still dine, frugally it is true, 
but amid clean surroundings, in an at- 
mosphere of breeding, for the small sum 
that still remained to me. Such a place 
was Carey’s, an Italian table-d’héte res- 
taurant south of Washington Square. 
Jinner could be procured there for a 
dollar and a half; with twenty-five cents 
for cigarettes, there would still be a 
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TYPED WORDS ARE WINGED WORDS! 


“Iw the building of the bridge, words—surely as 


steel—have their part. 

In every field of life—the boy’s-study, the man’s 
work, the woman’s: social activities—words play 
a leading rdéle. 

Let them be wingéd words—typed on the respon- 


sive keys of the Underwood Portable. Then they 


PRIcE *50 
in the United States. 
The Portable is: obtaimable at 
Underwood. offices: in all: prin- 
ete wheres 
eae ; 
Reape: tage 








are words casily written:and pleasurably read— 
words that are forceful, accurate and clear. 


Because it is built by the makers of the world’s 
Standard Typewriter; because itembodies features 
that are exclusively Underwood, this Portable 
makes it possible for anyone to do Underwood 


Typewriting anywhere. 


Send for 
“Grving Wings to Words”’ 
an illustrated booklet full 
describing the features of the 
» Underwood Standard Portable. 
“The Machine 
You Will Eventually 
Carry,”’ 


“UNDERWOOD ‘TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC UNDERWOOD pie ce es NEY. 
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Where to Buy the New Styles 


ASTER-DESIGNERS have made the DOROTHY 
M DODD Spring Styles so delightful, their fit so faultless, 
their shapeliness so apparent, their value so exceptional as to 
win vour instant approval. And the Trade Mark on every pair 
is your guarantee of the satisfaction to be found wherever 
DOROTHY DODD shoes are sold. Your dealer's address, together 
with a beautifully illustrated style guide, is free on request. 


DOROTHY DODD SHOE COMPANY, BosTON, 20, MASS. Z 
wy: 































































A Comprehensive School Directory 


Over 350 of the countrys leading schools and colleges 
have advertised in THE RED Book MAaGaZINE in 1922. 
The college trained staff, in charge of the School 
Department, has this vear personally visited over 
650 educational institutions. 


We have helped more than 2500 of our 
readers solve their school problems during 
the year. THE Rep Book MAaGaZINE 
serves both schools and readers. In 
writing for school information, give full 
particulars and enclose stamped return 
envel ype. 


\ddre SS —| di rector, School Depa rtment 
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33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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| quarter for the waiter. I regretted that 


the check-boy in the coat-room would be 
forced to get along without a gratuity 
from me. With my stomach filled, puff- 
ing at a cigarette, I would stroll leisurely 
to the west, coming at length upon a 
dock on the North River. After that— 
who knows? 

There was no need to say anything to 
Mrs. Gannon. Tomorrow or the next 
day, finding my room unoccupied, she 
would rent it to some one else; I had 
paid her for a week in advance, and she 
would consider my departure something 
in the nature of an unexpected profit. 
There was not the slightest danger that 


| she would report my absence to the 


police. She would confiscate my poor 
suitcase and its meager contents, and 
gain still another petty profit. 

So I walked downstairs, much stronger 
than when I had done so on my way to 
visit Weinberg, but still weak and hungry 
again. In the hall little Peter met me. 

‘When you goin’ to make a penny dis- 
appear for me, Mr. Ainsley?” he de- 
manded. 

I smiled at him. “I’m going to make 
something bigger than a penny disappear, 
Peter,” I told him. , 

“When?” he asked. 

“Pretty soon,” I replied. 

“Will you let me see you?” he asked. 

“You'll know about it,” I assured him. 


MILING at my double-entendre, I left 

the house. And as I walked toward 
Carey’s, my resolution grew stronger. If 
a man can’t live as a gentleman should 
live, why live at all? Life is rather un- 
endurable at best; only comfort and lux- 
ury mitigate its severity. I laughed as I 
passed rows of tenements. What fools 
these people were to continue in the 


| prison of life! A tragically humorous 


thought occurred to me: suppose that 
these people who lived in these grimy 
tenements, and in similar or worse habi- 
tations all over the world, should decide 
to quit the bitter struggle for mere ex- 
istence? Suppose, instead of going on 
strike, or starting riots, or turning Bol- 
shevik, they chose by lot a certain num- 
ber, and that certain number immediately 
killed themselves? On the next day, 
another number would kill themselves, 
and the remainder would declare publicly 
their intention of following the suicidal 
example. In a week or two society 
would be so alarmed that it would be 
offering palaces on Fifth Avenue to the 
poor if they would merely consent to 
live. 

It was, I flattered myself, a quaint con- 
ceit, as sane as most revolutionary nos- 
trums, and I was smiling as I entered 
Carey’s. I was still smiling as I finished 
a very satisfactory meal, and leaning back 
in my chair, consumed my eighth ciga- 
rette. Life was not a complex thing, after 
all. At least, if one didn’t find it simple 
one simply stepped out of its absurd com- 
plexities. 

For instance, that girl who sat across 
the narrow room from me would be in- 
dubitably better off if she joined me on 
my stroll to the dock than if she re- 
mained with the gross beast who was 
her dinner companion. For she patently 
showed that he disgusted her. Pretty. 
extremely so, with black hair and blue 
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low to Be At Ease 
Wherever You Go / 


LL around the social clock—din- 

A ners, teas, parties, at the theatre, 

the dance, the hotel! Wherever 

you happen to be, with whomever you 

happen to be, you will be calm, well- 
poised, at ease! 

When you receive an unexpected in- 
vitation, you will know how to acknowl- 
edge it. When you meet an old ac- 
quaintance, you will know how to 
introduce him, or her, to your friends. 
When you are traveling, you will know 
exactly how much to tip the porter, how 
to register at the hotel. When you are 
at a dance, a party, an entertainment 
of any kind, you will be a “good mixer” 
—your calm, unruffled, charming person- 
ality will attract people to you! 

No, this is not a fairy tale. Thou- 
sands of men and women have already 
found it to be true. As soon as you 
know the right thing to do at the right 
time, the right thing to say, write and 
wear on all occasions, you gain new poise, 
a fine new dignity. You will astonish 
your friends with a new charm of man- 
ner. Your very personality will assume 
that grace and ease, that wholesome, at- 
tractive charm that appeals to people 
everywhere—that will make you respected 
and admired no matter where you happen 
to be. 


Know the Right Thing— 
and Do It! 


Too many people are satisfied to guess 
at what is right, and they wonder why 
they are so frequently subjected to 
humiliation. It zs humiliating to take 
olives with a fork when everyone knows 
they should be taken with the fingers. 
It is humiliating to mumble some awk- 
ward, unintelligible phrase 
when one is introduced to 


eaten? May the bride who marries for the 
second time wear white? How soon should 
a gift be acknowledged? One never knows 
when a question such as these must be 
answered—and answered instantly. Why 
not be prepared, and so avoid embarrass- 


ment. 


What Etiquette Means to 
Men and Women 


No one can do without etiquette. You 
may think you can—but something within 
you tells you you must have it. Heed that 
urge! Intuition is greater than anything 
we can possibly say in this announcement. 
There is not a person whose manner will 
not become more gracious and charming, 
who will not gain a new poise and dignity, 
through knowledge of the rules of good 


conduct. 

It is not for 
just a week, or a 
month, or a year 
that etiquette 
will help you. 
It will be an 
“unseen friend” 
throughout life 
Through its si- 
lent, ever-pres- 
ent influence 
you will be 
brought into 
contact with the 
men and women 
you want to 
meet, the men 
and women who 
can mean a great 
deal to you. 
You will know 
how to create 
converysation, 


how to make yourself agreeable, how to be 


well liked. 


As a host or hostess, you will be clever in 
the art of serving and entertaining. As a 
guest, you will be wel- 
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It was for the purpose of giving poise and 
new charm of manner to those men and 
women who have neither the time nor 
opportunity to mingle with society, that the 
Book of Etiquette was prepared. This two- 
volume set, famous as the most complete 


some notable person. It is 
humiliating to make blun- 
ders at the dance, the recep- 
tion, the theatre. 

Let etiquette be the ar- 
mor that protects you from 
embarrassment. Let it tell 
you the right thing to do, 
say, write and wear at all 
times, under all circum- 
stances. Just think what 
it will mean to you to know 
always the right thing to do 
or say, to know that you 
are doing or saying the 
right thing, that you are 
not making a _ mistake! 
Why, you will never be 
uncomfortable in the pres- 
ence of strangers, never ill- 
at-ease, never embarrassed ! 
Your fine poise of manner, 
your calm dignity will open 
many doors that had once 
seemed closed to you. 

Every day in your con- 
tact with men and women 
problems of conduct arise. 
Shall a man’s name or a 
woman’s be mentioned first 
in making introductions? 
How shall asparagus be 





Some of the Problems 
Everyone Must Solve 


and that are all solved for you 
in the famous Book of Etiquette 


—should a young lady thank a 
young man for his escort be- 
fore leaving him at her door, 
or does he thank her? 

—what are the obligations of a 


person who receives an invi 
tation but cannot accept it? 


—how should a woman be in- 
troduced to a group of peo 
ple? 


—should a slice of bread be 
bitten into, or broken into 
small pieces and conveyed to 
the mouth with the fingers? 


—should a woman who is a 
guest at a houseparty ‘‘tip’’ 
the servants? should a man? 


—what should tall people 
avoid in dress? What 
should short people avoid? 


—what are the duties of a 
hostess on an automobile 
party, a tennis party, a golf 
tournament? 


—may the woman who stops 
alone at a hotel receive mas- 
culine visitors? 








comed and liked. Every- 
day, everywhere “all 
around the social clock,” 
etiquette will make you 
happier, more charming, 
more appealing to the men 
and women with whom 
you come in contact. 
There are two ways to 
gain the poise that will 
give you a charming per- 
sonality. One way is to 
mingle with people of 
fine society for years, 
learning the right thing 
to do and say on all occa- 
sions at the expense of 
mistakes and embarrass- 
ment. This is a discour- 
aging, time-wasting, un- 
satisfactory method. The 
other way is to learn at 
once, through the me- 
dium of experts who have 
spent a lifetime studying 
the subjects, all the rules 
of good conduct — the 
etiquette of dinners, 
travel,’ weddings, speech, 
dress. In this way you 
know what is right and 
you avoid mistakes and 
embarrassment. 


and authoritative work on the subject, has 
already helped thousands of men and 
women gain the impressive charm of manner 
they desired. 


Send No Money 


lo enable you to examine the Book of Etiquette 
Without cost, we are making the unusual offer of 
sending it to you entirely free for 5 days’ exam- 
nation, Just send us the coupon below, properly 
tilled out. The Book of Etiquette will be sent to 
ou at once. Examine it. tead some of the fas- 
inating chapters, Decide whether or not you want 
to be without it. 

Within the 5-day free period either return the 
books or send us only $3.50 in full payment. You 
are not obligated to keep the books if you are not 
delighted with them. You are urged to mail this 
oupon NOW. Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 53, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 53 
Garden City, N. Y. 


You may send me free for 5 gays’ examination 
the two-volume set of the Book of Etiquette I 
will either return it within the five-day period or 
send you only $3.50 in full payment Examining 
the books does not obligate me to keep them if I 
am not delighted with them, 


Name 


ABASONS:.. oc vacvvsesss TEETTTERETTLET ETT 


Check this square if you want these books 

with the beautiful full-leather binding at five 
dollars with 5 days’ examination privilege. 

(Orders outside U. S. are payable $3.50 cash with order.) 
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The comfort of knowing 


your antiseptic is safe 


T’S a good feeling to know Listerine, thesafe antisep- 
that the antiseptic you 
use is bothefficient and safe. 


For half a century Lister- 


tic, serves all these and doz- 
ens of other purposes. (Note 
circular that comes 
with every bottle.) 
You know your 
Gh antiseptic is doing 
work — and 
doing it safely. 

You'll find it 
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have on hand at 





home an anti ideal for every 
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meet emer- it will safe- 
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| eyes and, I guessed from what appeared 
| above the table, a charming figure, she 
belonged to youth, not to bloated age. 
And the fact that her eyes were hard and 
mercenary made no difference. They 
were so merely because advantages had 
been denied her. I could discern that the 
attentions of her companion sickened her. 

Yet though I could see her shrink at 
the touch of his flabby hand upon her 
own, she did not push it away. She 
smiled, and apparently answered terms 
of endearment with verbal caresses. Un- 
questionably he was rich! Doubtless she 
was to share his wealth. Well, I was 
glad to be about to leave a world where 
such things were endured. 

I raised my hand to beckon to my 
waiter. Then I dropped it, for into the 
room came my fur-collared friend, ad- 
| vancing to the table where sat the couple 

who had excited my disgusted interest, 
greeting them cordially, being hailed de- 
lightedly. 

I wondered if these were part of the 
gang which I suspected must be associ- 
ated with him. Then, noting a meaning 
glance exchanged between him and the 

| girl, I knew that while she might be an 

| associate of his, her gross companion 
was, if not already a victim, destined to 
be one. I postponed my departure. I 
had two cigarettes left; amusement 
would go well with my last tobacco. And 
inasmuch as my acquaintance of the 
early evening had turned his back to me 
as he sat down, there was no danger that 

my presence would interfere with his 
plans—provided, of course, that he had 
any plans, and that I had not misinter- 
preted the pregnant glance between him 
| and the girl. 














AS I watched the three, the gross man 
4% produced a little box from his waist- 
coat pocket. It was the sort of box that 
would contain a ring, and the sight of it 
evoked memories. I wondered that | 
had not recognized the huge-featured man 
before. For years ago I had more than 
once entered his jewelry establishment on 
Fifth Avenue. I knew him to be Daragon. 
| one of the most famous jewelers oi 
America, and one of its most notorious 
roueés. 
He had changed greatly since I had 
seen him striding pompously through the 
of his fashionable establishment 
\dded years of loose living had brought 
more flesh and that dead pallor to his 
face. But I recognized him; the sight o! 
the little cardboard box had aroused re- 
membrance. I had bought trinkets in 
my day. 

So, wondering what might be the mean- 
ing of Daragon’s presence in the company 
of a self-confessed crook, I watched them. 
I saw the girl open the little package. | 
saw her hands tremble as she unfastened | 
the string that tied it. I saw her lips 
part in a gasp of delight. I saw her turn 
to my friend of the earlier evening and 
address words that, from her manner, 
seemed to be appealing. 

I saw my acquaintance reach for the 
box; though I could not see his face, | 
knew that his eyes were shining with ill- 
suppressed desire. And then, as I saw his 
right hand drop into the pocket of his 
coat, I knew what he planned to do, even 
before I caught a glimpse of the white 
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Why he wanted 
to know her 


HERE was no special reason for his 

coming to this dance, and then, in 
the brightly gleaming lights he saw her! 
Slender, dainty, radiant, she stood out 
from among all others like a softly 
flushing rose. 


She was turned slightly from him 
when his eyes first found her, and he 
watched eagerly for a chance to see 
more clearly. 


Suddenly, as if his gaze had drawn 
her, she raised her graceful head and 
looked at him. Was it possible that any- 
thing could be so sweet? 


The faintly glowing color of her round 
cheek, melting into the cream of throat 
and shoulder. The pure whiteness of 
the low, broad brow, the coral of curv- 
ing lips—she was like a delicate minia- 
ture on ivory. 

For a breathless second he watched 
her, then hastened to his hostess. ‘‘ Who 
is she?” he whispered, drawing his friend 
quickly toward her. 





She was like a delicate miniature on ivory 


The delight of a lovely skin 


However attractive you may be, it is 
possible to make’ yourself lovelier if 
you use the complete “Pompeian 
Beauty Toilette.” 


First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian 
Day Cream. This is a vanishing 
cream that, when worked well in, is a 
protection for the skin and a delicate 
foundation to which powder adheres 
evenly, and from which it will not 
easily rub off. 

Then, apply Pompeian Beauty 
Powder. It makes the skin beautifully 
fair and adds the charm of a delightful 


perfume. Mary 


“Don’t Envy Beauty—Use Pompeian” 
Pompeian Day Cream (vanishing) 


Pompeian Beauty Powper  60c per box 
Pompeian Boom (the rouge) 60c per box 


Pompeian Nicut CreaM 
Pompe1AN Lip Stick 


The MARY PICKFORD Panel 


and four Pompeian samples sent 


Pompeian Lip Stick is of a rose 
petal shade and adds yet another 
touch that will set off your beauty. 


60c per jar 





Soc per jar 
25c each 


to you for 10 cents 


Pickford, the world’s most adored 











Now a bit of Pompeian Bloom. 


Lastly, dust over again with the pow- 
der in order to subdue the Bloom. 
And instantly the face is radiant with 
added youth and beauty. 


If you use these Pompeian prepara- 
tions together for Instant Beauty, you 
will obtain the most natural effect. 
For great care has been taken that the 
colors blend naturally. 


woman, has again honored Pompeian Beauty 

Preparations by granting the exclusive use of 

her portrait for the new 1923 Pompeian Beauty 

Panel. The beauty and charm of Miss Pickford 

are faithfully portrayed in the dainty colors of 

this panel. Size 28 x 714 inches. 

For 10 cents we will send you all of these: 

1. The 1923 Mary Pickford Pompeian Beauty 
Panel as described above. (Would cost from 
5Oc to 75c in an art store.) 








. Sampleof Pompeian Day Cream (vanishing). 


’» 


. Sample of Pompeian Beauty Powder. 
. Sample of Pompeian Bloom (non-breaking 
rouge). 


7" 


. Sample of Pompeian Night Cream, 
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POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 


2019 Payne Avenve, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Also Made in Canada 
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ow OLNE PRESBAR 


Dompelar 


Day Cream Beauty Powder Bloom 


© 1923, The Pompeian Co. 
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How Youth 
Can Spotl Youth 


By Me. JEANNETTE 


Today I sat opposite a young girl in the 
street car. She had charming, piquant 
features and a wealth of dark brown hair 
—but, oh, her complexion! 

The skin about her neck and her temples 
was sallow and dark, while on her face she 
had powder and rouge of the shades that 
should be used only by the fairest blonde. 

How I did long to sit beside her and say, 
““My dear, did you look in the mirror be- 
fore you came out? Don’t you know that 
it is really tragic to spoil your pretty face 
as you have done today?” 

For that is just the point. The proper, 
the correct way to use rouge and powder 
is the studying of your own particular 
type, and the deft accentuating of the 
color nature gave you. 

Just take this girl, for example. Her 
complexion, from what | could see, where 
she had neglected to powder, must have 
been naturally dark. 

But a good vanishing cream, such as 
Pompeian Day Cream, carefully used over 
face and neck would have softened and 
prepared the skin for the powder and 
rouge to blend naturally. They would 
not have stopped abruptly in the irregular 

ines shown on this girl’s face. 

Then the powder. She should have had 
the rich, creamy Rachel Beauty Powder 
that Pompeian has prepared for this dark 
type. And for rouge, Pompeian Bloom, the 
dark shade made especially for brunettes. 

Here was a girl whose features were 
really lovely and who could very easily 
have been called a beauty—if she had used 
a little thought. There is no great knowl- 
edge or skill needed to make the best of 
oneself. Practical common sense in choos- 
ing good, pure creams and powders that 
are the correct shades, and a little care in 
the way they are used is all that is required. 


Pompeian Orange-Tinted Rouge is 
charming at all times, and you will find it 
particularly good for daylight use. 


Lip stick, too, plays an important part 
in improving the appearance. If the shape 
of your mouth is good, follow its curves 
with the lip stick. If the lines are not good, 
draw the lip stick from the inner side of 
the lips to the outer edge, and blend with 
the finger tips. Pompeian Lip Stick is ab- 
solutely pure, prevents chapping, and its 
shade is delightfully natural. 


2. Asie 


Specialiste de Beauté 









TEAR OFF, SIGN AND SEND 
For Mary Pickford Panel and four samples 
POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
2019 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime preferred) for 1923 
Art Panel of Mary Pickford, and the four samples 
named in offer. 


Name, 





Address 





City __ State. 


Flesh shade powder sent unless you write another below. 
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“IT'S TOASTED™ 


Its toasted 


This one extra 


process gives a 

delightful quality 

that cannot be 
duplicated 













object that he drew from the pocket. He 
planned to substitute one box for the 
other. 

I smiled with amusement. Also I ap- 
preciated his cunning. Unquestionably 
he had made purchases from Daragon. 
Probably he had let the jeweler under- 
stand that the purchases were gifis for 
his sweetheart. Then he had permitted 
Daragon to meet his lady. The lady had 
smiled upon the jeweler. Daragon had 
seen an opportunity to combine business 
with pleasure, the sort of pleasure that ap- 
pealed to him. And it was not unusual 
that, in trying to close a bargain, he 
should bring a jewel from his store. And 
the girl had been waiting for him alone; 
her seductions were to lull Daragon’s sus- 
picions, if any might be aroused. 

I saw my friend’s head shake in nega- 
tion. Argument, presumably over the 
price of the trinket, seemed to arise. The 
girl pleaded with her lover. Oh, it was 
all well staged. 


HEN, decively, my crook shook his 

head. He pushed the box across the 
table, as though the incident were closed. 
Daragon argued a few minutes, seemed to 
make concessions which were not ac- 
cepted, then slowly wrapped up the box 
and tied the string around it. He placed 
it in his waistcoat pocket. I wondered 
how they planned to get it away from 
him, io substitute the box which, under- 
neath the table, the crook held in his 
right hand. 

Then I saw. My friend the crook 
turned in his seat and pointed toward the 
door. Daragon looked in that direction. 
The girl’s hand shot out; deftly it flicked 
from his pocket the box which he had 
just placed there. No one but myself was 
placed so that the action could have been 
seen. I waited for the next move, which 
must be the substitution of the other box. 

But although the crook handed the girl 
the other box, Daragon’s attention was 
not held by the incident near the door, 
which was nothing more than an alterca- 
tion between two guests of the restaurant, 
an altercation arranged, I suspected, for 
the sole purpose of affording time and 
opportunity for the robbery of the 
jeweler. 

He began to argue with the crook. 
His hand reached for his waistcoat pocket, 
te produce the jewel. But the girl had 
not had time to effect the substitution. 
She went dead white as Daragon leaped 
to his feet, overturning his chair as he 
did so. For his suspicions, never more 
than slumbering, I imagined, awoke to 
full activity. 

Then, before he could attract the at- 
tention of the head waiter and the man- 
ager, I rose from my chair and walked 
swiftly to their table. I had no particular 
sympathy for the girl and her crook 
companion. But I had even less for 
Daragon. For while I watched him, I 
remembered some of the unpleasant tales 
that had been current about him in the 
years before the war. The girl was a 
thief, but Daragon was a filthy beast. 

I gained their table in three strides. 
“You dropped something on the floor,” I 
said. I spoke to Daragon, but I looked 
squarely at the girl. If she had the quick 
wit of her kind, I could save her. 

She had it; as I bent over, groping be- 
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neath the table, her hand touched mine 
and slipped into it a box. In her excite- 
ment her shaking fingers relaxed their grip 
of the second box. I got that too, and 
would have been at a loss how to proceed, 
but for the fact that, leaning over until 
her face was close to mine, she whispered 
frantically: ‘The first one, the first one.” 

I slipped the second box swiftly into 
my pocket, arose and handed Daragon 
the first one. He took it from me. and 
immediately untied and opened it. He 
sighed with relief. 

“Much obliged,” he said. “For a 
minute I thought—damn it, I didnt 
think! I know that I put that box in my 
pocket, and it couldn’t have fallen out.” 

“T picked it from the floor,” I reminded 
him. 

“Tt didn’t fall there,” insisted the 
jeweler. 

“Then how did it get there?’’ demanded 
the crook. 

“T don’t know,” said Daragon. “If I 
did, I'd call the police.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded the 
crook. 

“T don’t mean anything; I don’t have 
to mean anything, do I? But that box 
didn’t walk out of my pocket,” snarled 
the jeweler. 


“Are you insinuating—” began the 
crook. 
Daragon interrupted him. “When a 


fifty-thousand-dollar diamond ring leaves 
my pocket, I can insinuate all I damn’ 
please. If you don’t like it, lump it. I was 
a fool to bring it down here anyway. My 
store is the place for me to do business.” 

“Better be careful,” warned the crook. 

“Don’t worry about me. You said 
you’d give me forty thousand; you said 
you'd bring the cash here. I said I 
wanted fifty.” 

“Well, what about it?” demanded my 
host of the earlier evening. 

“This much about it,” cried Daragon. 
“T get suspicious, and you get sore. Well, 
if I’m wrong, Ill apologize. Produce 
forty thousand in cash, and I'll give you 
the ring. You'll prove your good faith, 
and I'll prove my regret.” He waited a 
minute. I thought, considering the vast 
amount of cash that the other man had 
shown me earlier in the evening, that he 
might be able to produce forty thousand 
But if he could, he evidently did not 
choose to do so. “I guess that will hold 
yeu,” sneered Daragon. “If I didn’t hate 
scandal, I'd call the police.” 


E turned on his heel, gave me a 

grudging nod of thanks, and walked 
out of the restaurant. I stood a moment 
smiling at the crook. 

“You certainly do need me,” I laughed 
Then, though having recognized me, he 
would have detained me, I walked over 
to my table. What did I, who was about 
to die, have in common with such a per- 
son? The thanks of himself, or of his 
pretty feminine companion, would not do 
me any good. 

I paid my waiter and walked to the 
check-room. I will confess that I was 
slightly embarrassed at my inability to 
tip the coat-boy. But I need not have 
been; for Daragon, just donning his 
overcoat, saw me and seemed to regret 
his lack of courtesy. He handed the 
coat-boy an extra coin. 
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“Let me do that much,” he said, 
“even though you did me a shabby 
turn.” 


I asked. 


now. Daragon jerked a fat thumb toward 
the dining-room. 


guessed their game, and played the 


her.” 

“And where was that?” I asked. 

He grinned. “She’s stuck on him. But 
I figured that if I caught them with the 
goods, she’d forget how stuck she was 
on him if I didn’t prosecute. Get me?” 

“T do,” said I coldly. 

“I suppose she dropped it, and you 









wants.” 
“No,” I agreed. 
I stared at him; if the crook was low, 
and the girl was evil, this man was worse 
than either. And such as he lived and 
enjoyed living, while I, a gentleman born 
and bred, was about to die! 








A SENSE of the monstrous injustice of 
life came to me. That injustice could | 
be remedied by money. For instance, | 
that jewel in Daragon’s pocket could be} 
























a gentleman, had heard, in recent months 
of poverty, of “fences,” those men who | 
buy the loot of thieves; I even knew} 
where one or two of them resided. The 
skirts of poverty brush the feet of crim- 
inality. 

Iwas about to die, because I had| 
neither productive nor constructive brains. 


structive brain. If my _fur-collared 
friend could make a success of crime, 
despite the paucity of imagination which 
his clumsy scheme for robbing Daragon 
had disclosed, what a tremendous suc- 
cess I could achieve! 

Honor?. Adherence to it led me to the 
gutter, was about to lead me to the river! 

Daragon stepped aside to let me pre- 
cede him through the restaurant door. I 
exercised the only talent that I had, 
sleight-of-hand. I substituted the second 
box, which the girl had given me, for the 
one that lay in Daragon’s pocket. 

I nodded farewell to him—to more 
than him: to all the past that lay behind 
me. And I kissed my hand to the future. | 
I was nothing within the law; I would be | 


I would make the supercriminal some- 
thing more than the figment of a police- 
man’s imagination. I would bring to my 
new profession the brain of a gentleman, 
certainly fitted to cope with the intellect 
of a detective. I would bring to my new 
art the culture of an aristocrat. I would 
raise it from the sordid level to which 
such people as my fur-collared friend re- 
pressed it. I smiled cheerfully as I set 
out to dispose of the diamond ring gained 
by my legerdemain. 
“‘The Club of One-eyed Men,”’ in 
which Mr. Roche cleverly describes 
the next adventure of a gentleman 
turned rascal, will appear in the 
forthcoming April issue. 















he 










i 
I stared at him. “What do you mean?” B) 
We were at the cloak-room entrance | 
“Don’t you think I had that crook’s | 
number? It was the girl I wanted. I} 


come-on simply to get her where I wanted | 38 


saw it fall. If you hadn't stepped in, I'd | ¥ 
have had them dead to rights. Oh, well, | 4% 
a man can’t get everything he thinks he | & 


turned into thousands of dollars. Even I,| § 


But perhaps I had the third kind, a de-| 


the greatest living figure outside the law. | % 
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This new ENO package was de- 
veloped for the traveler who, in the 
light of experience, always gives ENO 
place in the bag. It is also ideal for 
office use. For those who have never 
tried ENO, the new “Handy Size” 
at 75 cents, offers the opportunity at a 
little expense. 


“The First Wealth is Health” 


—EMERSON 


































































Because we civilized peoples live unnatural lives, it is 
necessary that means be taken to assist Nature in her work of 
maintaining the balance of bodily health. 











ENO'S FRUIT SALT assists Nature, but does not supplant her func: 
tions. Among other qualities, ENO has the same virtue as fresh ripe 
fruit in concentrated form, which invests it with natural power to pro- 
mote good health after Nature’s own infallible methods. 








ENO whets the appetite, and mildly stimulates the digestive and elim- 
inative organs to normal, healthy activity. Itis gentle, reliable and safe for 
old or young. It is the ideal corrective for children, who love its taste. 
A teaspoonful of ENO in a glass of cold or hot water first thing in the 
morning or the last thing at night, will safeguard naturally those clean 
and orderly conditions which are inseparable from good health. 















ENO is pure. It contains no cheap, drastic mineral salts or cathartics to 
irritate or nauseate, no sugar or other sweetening. It isnot habit-forming. , 
ENO enjoys world-wide fame unique in the history of human welfare, 4 
and has maintained its superiority for over half a century. c* 


In value and economy, ENO has NO RIVAL. The fine, dry, white x 
4y/ powder packs tightly in the bottle, and dissolves instantly in water with- }4 
i out residue or waste. ENO is sold by Druggists everywhere in two sizes fe 










at 75 cents and $1.25 per bottle. If, for any reason, you are unable to 
obtain ENO’S FRUIT SALT locally, send remittance to the Sales 
Agents, who will see that you are promptly supplied. 







Sales Agents: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & Co., INC., New York — Toronto — Sydney 
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Prepared only by J. C. ENO. Ltd., London, E. C. 4, Eng. 
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Food—good Food! 


Your strength and vitality depend on it 






O one ever did real justice to himself or his 

work, if undernourished. You may get plenty 
of food, and still be underfed, if your food doesn’t 
contain the elements for proper nutrition. 








If you eat “de-mineralized” food—food robbed 
of mineral elements—you are bound to lack the 
energy and endurance you should have. This is 
one of the reasons why Grape-Nuts should play 
an important part in your regular diet. 








Grape-Nuts is a highly nutritious food made 
from wheat and malted barley. [t contains the vital 
mineral elements that are needed to build up 
strength and vitality. 








Grape-Nuts is ready to serve—no cooking nec- 
essary. A package contains many servings, costing 
about one cent each. Your grocer sells Grape- 
Nuts, and it is on the menus of hotels, restaurants 
and lunchrooms. 







Where you don’t find Grape-Nuts you won’t 
find people. 


Grape:Nuts FOR HEALTH 


**There’s a Reason” 

















Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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WITHIN THESE 





Immy on one occasion. But she an- 
swered him: 

“Papa! Don’t be ridiculous! A girl 
can’t discriminate. I can’t hurt a poor 
boy’s feelings just because he can’t carry 
his liquor as well as the rest. Besides, 
I’m the hostess.” 

Her father cast his eyes up in helpless- 
ness at such a creed. 

So the dance went on. Some old prudes 
were shocked, but the rest said: “A 
party is a party,” and continued merrils 

Dear old Mrs. Piccard said to Patty: 

“You’re lucky in having only two car- 
pets ruined, my dear. I had three de- 
stroyed at my last reception. But it’s 
nothing to what went on in the good old 
days, if the truth were told. My father 
was with General Washington, you know 
And really! Papa was with the army 
that night when General Washington him- 
self danced with General Greene’s wife 
for three hours without sitting down 
Those were the heroic days, my dear! 
And drinking! Our young men are com- 
paratively sober.” 

Finally the more merciful guests began 
to go home, leaving the dregs behind 
Young men who would doze and make 
mistakes at the counting-houses the next 
day, lingered as if it were the last night 
of earth. 

There was torture for RoBards in 
Immy’s zest, in the look of her eyes as she 
stared up into the unspeakable gaze ot 
some notorious rake. Yet Immy kept he: 
head through it all, flirted, plotted, showed 
the ideal Arabian hospitality inher 
dances. But no one made a fool of her 

Keith, however, was overwhelmed. It 
was his first experience with unlimite: 
champagne, and he had thought it his dut; 
to force it on his guests and join them i 
every glass. It was disgraceful to leave 
a heeltap. When he could no longer stand 
up or dance, he had to be carried upstairs 
moaning: “It’s a shame to deshert 
guesh.”’ 

A boy, and drunk! And weeping, no 
for being drunk but for not being the las 
man drunk! 

The world was ready for the Delug: 
The American nation was rotten to th 
core and would crumble at the first tes 


HIS dance at the RoBards home was 

typical, rather more respectable thai 
many. All over town, dances were he 
in dance-halls where the middle classes 
went through the same gyrations with 
less grace, and in the vile dens of th: 
Five Points where all were swine. 

Patty was too tired to speak or liste 
when the last guest was gone. She cou! 
hardly keep awake long enough to get out 
of her gown. 

She sighed: “I’m old! I’m ready to 
admit it. I’m glad I’m old. I’m neve 
going to try to pretend again; I don't 
want ever to be so tired again. If any- 
body calls me tomorrow, I’ll commit mur- 
der. In God’s name, will you never get 
those stay-laces untied?” 

Robards drew out a knife and slashed 
them, and they snapped like violin strings, 
releasing the crowded flesh. 
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(Continued from 
page 63) 


Patty groaned with delight, and peeling 
off her bodice, stepped out of the petti- 
coats and kicked them across the floor, 


then lifted her nightgown and let it cas- | 
cade about her, and fell into bed like | 


a young tree coming down. 


Chapter 





Thirty 


HE rest of the family might sleep its 
fill on the morrow, but RoBards had 
to go to court. Getting himself out of 
bed was like tearing his own flesh from 
the bones, He could hardly flog his body 
and mind to the task. If it had not been 
for the new shower-bath the Croton River 
brought to his rescue, he could never 
have made it. 

The house looked positively obscene 
in the morning light, with the wreckage 
of the festival, and no music or laughter | 
to redeem it. Cuff and Teen were sullen 
with sleepiness and the prospect of extra 
toil. They emphasized the fact that the 
dining-room carpet was too sticky and 
messy for endurance. RoBards’ breakfast 
was served on the drawing-room table. 

He went to court to try a case for a 
strange old female miser, Mrs. Roswell, | 
whose counsel he had been for many | 
years. 

While he dealt with Mrs. Roswell pro- | 
fessionally as if she were one of the 
shrewd old merchants of New York, he 
treated her personally with all the cour- 
tesy he displayed for more gentle females, 
and she was woman enough to love that. | 
Miser that she was, she made him take 
higher fees than he ordinarily charged, | 
and they saved him again and again from | 
despair in the face of the increasing ex- | 
pense of his home. 

In Patty’s desperate eagerness to fight | 
off retirement from the ranks of youth, | 
she relied more and more on the dress- 
makers and hat-makers. She developed 
a passion for jewelry and she spent great | 
sums at the daguerrian galleries. She 
would sit in frozen poses for five minutes 
at a time trying to obtain a plate that | 
would flatter her sufficiently. 

Immy fared little better there, for all 
her youth. And her costliness increased 
appallingly, for she must keep pace with | 
the daughters of wealth. When she went | 
shabby, it reflected on her father’s love or | 
his success, and Patty could stifle his | 
hercest protest by simply murmuring: 

“Hasn’t the poor child suffered enough 
without having to be denied the common 
necessities of a well-bred girl?” 

This stung RoBards into prodigies of 
extravagance, and Immy’s wildest reck- 
lessness took on the pathos of a frightened 
child fleeing from vultures of grief. 

He could not even protest when he saw 
that she was taking up the disgusting vice 
of “dipping.” Snuff-taking had lost its 
vogue among the beaux, and only the 
elders preferred it to smoking tobacco. 

But now the women and girls were go- 
ing mad over it. In the pockets of their 
skirts they carried great horn snuffboxes 
filled with the strongest Scottish weed. 
Stealing away from the sight of men, they 
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“The soap for 
every day 
in the year 


F you have a clear, healthy skin you 
are proud of it. You know what 
an asset—and comfort —it is and 


you want to keep it in that condi- 
tion. But perhaps you are so busy with 
other things that you haven’t time to 
give much thought.to the matter, and 
the resultis becoming unpleasant. Adopt 
Resinol Soap for your toilet and bath and 
find your skin automatically cared for. 
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The soothing, healing Resinol prop- 
erties and its unusually cleansing lather 
enable this delightful toilet soap to 
relieve clogged, irritated pores, reduce 
the tendency to blotches, excessive oili- 
ness, roughness, redness, etc., and restore 
skin health. 






















No nursery is complete without 
Resinol Soap. Mothers have found that it not only 
cleanses baby’s tender skin without hurting it, but 
it helps to prevent rashes and chafing, and keeps 
his hair soft and silky. It is the soap for the entire 

















family. Men like it because it gives such a quick 
lather, rinses easily, and has no heavy perfume—only 
the refreshing and invigorating Resinol fragrance. 






Get a cake today from any druggist or toilet goods 







dealer and use it night and morning. Trial on request 






Dept. 4-E, RESINOL, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN 








KNOX HAT COMPANY 


New York: Fifth Ave. at 40th St., 
San FRANcisco: 51 Grant Avenue 


























your hat counts 
and your 
clothes do not 


No oxe can observe the care- 
ful tailoring of your clothes 
when you sink into the cush- 
ions of a lounge ina lobby or 
the seat of a railroad train. 
Your hatis then the most con- 
spicuous article of your dress. 


Whenever a man’s clothes 
can say nothing for him, a 
Knox Hat speaks volumes 
for his taste and judgment. 


as r 
Ih léading stores throughout the coun- 
try wherever the Knox Coat of Arms 
displayed, you are assured of style, 
: 


, 
quality, and courteous attention. 





“FIFTH AVENUE SPECIAL” 















The pride of the Knox creators each I 
year is called the “Fifth Avenue Spe 
cial.” This year’s special hat is a 





exceptional example of fine 
hatcraft—$7. (Knox Caps 
$2.50 to 5.00.) 
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would spread a handkerchief over their 
laps, open the boxes, and dipping the 
odious mixture on a little hickory mop, 
fill their pretty mouths with it and rub it 
on their teeth. .They seemed to take some 
stimulus from the stuff, and the secrecy 
| of it added a final tang. All the men were 
| arrayed against it, but their wrath gave it 
| the further charm of defiant wickedness. 
| What was getting’ into the women? 
They would not obey anybody. Since 
Eve had mocked God and had desired 
| only the one forbidden fruit, they seemed 
determined to enjoy only what was fatal. 





ND the books they read! RoBards 
came home one evening to find Immy 
in tears and Patty storming about her 
like a fury. When he intervened, Patty 
| said: 7 

| “Would you see what I caught this 
|chiid devouring! Sitting with the gas 
| blinding her and her eyes popping over 
|this terrible story by that man Haw- 
|thorne! The title alone is enough to 
make a decent girl run from it. “The 
Scarlet Letter.’ ” 

| RoBards shook his head. He did not 
read light, popular fiction. The affidavits 
| he handled, were fiction enough for him. 

Patty drew him into another room 
and whispered the plot of the story. 

“They ought to pillory the author and 
|sew a letter on his lapel,” Patty raged. 
“No wonder the people of Salem put him 
out of office and drove him out of town.” 
And Patty added: 

“T found Immy crying over it! Cry- 
ing her heart out! What can we do to 
save that child?” 

“Ah, what can we do,” RoBards 
groaned, “to save ourselves!” 
| There was something in his look that 
| checked Patty’s ire, made her blench, 
' shiver and walk away. Perhaps she was 
thinking of—of what RoBards dared 
not remember. 

That night RoBards was wakened 
from sleep by a bewildering dream of 
some one sobbing. He woke and heard 
sobs. They had invaded his slumber and 
coérced the dream. 

He sat up and looked about. Patty 
undressed and freezing, had glanced int 
‘the purloined romance; and it had 

fastened on her. She was weeping over 
Hester Prynne and her child Pearl, and 
| Dimmesdale, the wretched partner in 
their expiation. 

When RoBards drowsily asked wha 
| had made her cry, she sat on the edge oi 
| his bed and read to him from the stor) 
| Whether it was the contagion of her grief 
| or the skill of the author, he felt himsel! 
| driven almost to tears. He flung a blanket 

about Patty’s quivering shoulders and 
clung to her, wondering at this mystery 
of the world—that lovers long dead 
obscurity, and lovers who had never lived 
at all,-should be made to walk so vividly 
through the landscapes of imagination 
that thousands of strangers should wee; 
for them. 

Or was it for their woes that one wept 

Or for one’s own in the masquerade 

other names and scenes? 





HE tenderest scenes of devotion and 
shared sorrows alternated in the Ro- 
Bards household with wrangles so bitter 
that murder seemed to hang in the air 
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Money was the root of most of the 
quarreling. 

When RoBards was about ready to 
give up and sink like a broken-backed 
camel under the incessant rain of last 
straws, there came a wind out of heaven 
and lifted the bills like petals swept 
from a peach tree. 

Old Mrs. Roswell was found dead in 
her bed one morning. RoBards grieved 
for the poor old skinflint, and wondered 
how he would get along without her 
fees. Then her last will was turned up, 
and in it she bequeathed to him ten 
thousand dollars in gold, and a parcel o 
land which she had bought in when it 
was sold for taxes. It lay out beyond 
the Reservoir on Murray’s Hill, an 
abandoned farm. 

But RoBards was to learn that wind- 
falls from heaven bring no permanent 
rescue. Patty was incensed at the 
thought of devoting any of that unfore- 
seen ten thousand dollars to the pay- 
ment of bills for worn-out dresses and 





extravagances of the past. She had given | 


a ball for Immy on her nineteenth birth- 
day in the desperate hope that the girl 
would capture a husband before she 
began to fade, but though there were 
lovers enough, none of them seemed to 
account her a sufficiently attractive 
match. 


ANP this was imputed as a further 
proof of RoBards’ failure as a father. 
All the summer of 1853 Patty com- 
plained of the smallness of the house at 
Tulip-tree. The children growing up re- 
quired separate rooms. They had guests, 
and there was no place to put them. 
When Immy had two visitors, and one 
of Keith’s college friends came out to 
spend a week with him, the two boys 
had to clear a room in the hayloft. They 
made a lark of-it, but it humiliated 
Patty, and she swore she would never 


go back to the place until RoBards added | 


a wing to it. 

To add a wing would mean the opening 
of the foundation and the demolition of 
the chimney, and the thought terrified 
RoBards. He had grown so used to the 
presence of Jud Lasher there that only 
some unexpected proposal of this sort 
wakened him to the eternal danger of a 
revelation all the more horrible for its 
delay. 

Patty found so many places for the 
spending of his ten thousand that she 
could decide on none. But the politicians 
smelled RoBards’ money, and he was 
visited by an affable ward-heeler with a 
suggestion that he accept a nomination 
for a judgeship in the Superior Court. 

Though RoBards was revolted at the 
thought of receiving the ermine from 
hands soiled with such dirty money, his 
heart longed for the dignity of a judge- 
ship, and he knew that he could never 
attain the bench without the consent of 
the politicians. Once aloft, he could 
purify the means by the purity of his 
decisions. 

So he gave his consent and promised 


to contribute the necessary funds for |: 


the campaign. And that fall he won the 
election. On January first he was to 
mount the throne. 








Patty made all manner of fun of her 
politician, but she took pride in his vic- 





This wonderful 
package is only 25°! 


Y its daintiness and completeness the new 

Armand Week-end Package has won the 
heart of every woman who has seen it. It 
can be tucked snugly away into suitcase or 
bag for the week-end or overnight trip. And 
it enables you to look your best every minute 
of your visit. This wonderful package con- 
tains more than a week-end’s supply of 
Armand Cold Cream Powder—that soft, dry, 
wonderfully adhering powder made with a 
base of cold cream. Then there’s a box of 
Armand Bouquet, another of Armand Rose; 
a tiny box of rouge; Armand cold cream, 
vanishing cream, talcum, a little cake of soap 
and the Armand “Creed of Beauty.” 


All for 25c! You will find this adorable 
package convenient for the office, too. Fill 
in the attached coupon, send 25c and yours 


will start on its way to you immediately. 
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learn today at what a moderate ex- 

pense you can have the vacation of 
your life! Your Government has pre- 
pared a booklet of suggested itineraries 
and their costs. It is now possible to go 
to Europe and return on one of the finest 
ships afloat, first class passage, spending 
three weeks abroad, for only $750! 


Great Government Ships 

U. S. Government ships, operated to 
Europe by the United States Lines, are 
marvels of luxury, speed and safety. A 
voyage on the famous George Wash- 
ington, the President Harding, or Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, constitutes a supremely 
memorable experience. The ships ply 
between New York and Plymouth, 
Cherbourg and Bremen. You should 
know about them. You will be proud 
of your ships, and the unsurpassed ser- 
vice they offer at low cost. 


Write Today 


Send the information blank today for full 
details. Get your Government's hand- 
somely illustrated descriptive booklet 
showing actual photographs of interiors 
on U. S. Government ships. Learn how 
economically you can make your trip to 
Europe. Send the blank today. 


|: you are planning a trip to Europe 
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| Judge. It was a change from 
lancient “Mr. RoBards,” a little 
distant, a little more respectful. 

But RoBards noted that Immy seemed 
indifferent to his success or his failure. 
She pretended enthusiasm over his elec- 
tion, but her smile died almost before it 
was born. She was distraught, petulant, 
swift to anger and prompt to tears. 
|She wept at nothing. 
| She took no delight even in gayety. 
She refused to go to dances. She denied 
herself to callers. 

Even when snow came and brought 
what the foreigners called “the American 
pastime known as sieighing,” and the bells 
thrilled the muffled streets with fairy 
jubilation, she kept the house. But the 
mere hint of calling in a doctor threw 
her into spasms of protest. 

One evening when the winter night 
overiapped the afternoon, there came a 
tempest of sleet and snow, and RoBards 
had to call a hack to take him home 
from the office. He was lashed as with 
a cat-o’-nine tails as he ran from the 
curb to his door. 

And what should Patty say to him 
when he entered the hall in a flurry of 
sleet, but: 

“We've got to go up to Tulip-tree at 
once—tomorrow.” 

“Why? What for? For how long?” 

“T don’t know for how long, but we 
must lose no time in getting Immy out 
ef town.” 








Chapter Thirty-one 


NOTHER exodus! But they were 
4% scapegoats now, fleeing into the 
wilderness with a mystic burden of guilt, 
anonymous guilt, for Immy would not 
speak. 

Complete was the contrast between 
that first flight from the cholera and this 
fleeing where no man pursued, but all 
men waited. Then David and Patty Ro- 
Bards were part of a stampede, striving 
to save their romance from the plague. 
Then they were bride and groom; now 
they carried with them a daughter, un- 
foreseen then, but older today than her 
mother was when she married RoBards. 
But Immy’s bridegroom was where? 
Was who? 

In that other journey to Tulip-tree 
Farm the streets were smothered with 
dust and the city stifled under a rain- 
less sky. Now there was a fog of snow. 
Everybody walked mincingly, except the 
children who rejoiced to slide on their 
brass-toed boots or on the sleds that ran 
like great prong-horned beeties among 
the legs of the anxious wayfarers. 

The RoBards trio was glad 
snow, for it gave concealment. 
was silent, morose, and with reason 
enough. To her father and mother 
speech was also impossible, thought al- 
most impossible. If they had been tak- 
ing Immy’s dead body up to a West- 
chester burial, they couid hardly have 
felt more benumbed. Only, if she had 
been dead, the problem of her future 
would have been God’s. Now it was 
theirs. 

The gamble of it was that they could 
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whether it would mean one more life, or 
one death, or two. In any case, Ro- 
Bards must hasten back to his legal du- 
ties as soon as he had placed Immy on 
the farm. Patty must stay and share 
the jail-sentence with her for—how long, 
who could tell? 


T the railroad station they met 
friends, but satisfied them with a 
word about the charm of the country in 
the winter. The train plowed bravely 
through snow that made a white tunnel 
of the whole distance. The black smoke 
writhing in the vortex of writhing white 
seemed to RoBards to express something 
of his own chaotic thoughts. Suddenly 
Patty leaned close to him and brought 
him down to realities. She muttered: 
“You must get the Albesons off the 
farm, somehow.” 


“How?” 

“I don’t know. You're a _ lawyer. 
Think up something. They must not 
stay there. They must not suspect. 


They know too much as it is.” 

“All right,” he sighed. He realized 
the shrewdness of her wisdom, but the 
problem she posed dazed him. The rest 
of the way he beat his thought on an 
anvil, turning and twisting it and ham- 
mering till his brain seemed to turn red 
in his skull. 

What simpler thing than to ask them 
to leave his farm? But they were such 
simple souls that they would be as hard 
to manage as sheep. And they must be 
sent away for a long time. 

The train took them all the way to 
Kensico now. There was trouble about 
getting some one to drive them over the 
unbroken roads, but at length they found 
a man to undertake the voyage. The 
horses picked their way with insect-like 
motions, and went so slowly that the 
bells snapped and clinked instead of jingl- 
ing. The runners of the sleigh mumbled 
and left long grooves in the white. 

At last they were at Tulip-tree. The 
snow had biurred the landmarks, and the 
driver had to wade thigh-deep to reach 
the gate, and excavate a space to swing 
it open. 

The Albesons had neither seen nor 
heard them come, and the pounding on 
the door and the stamping of feet gave 
them their first warning. 

They were so glad of the end of their 
solitude, and put to such a scurry to open 
bedrooms and provide fires and supper, 
that they had little time for questions. 
Mrs. Albeson embraced Immy with a 
reminiscent pity, and praised her for put- 
ting on flesh and not looking like the 
picked chicken most the girls looked now- 
adays. 

This gave RoBards his first idea, and 
he spoke briskly: 

“She’s not so well as she looks. Too 
much gayety in the city. Doctor says 
she’s got to have complete rest and quiet. 
Mrs. RoBards and I are pretty well worn 
out, too; so we decided just to cut and 
run. Besides, I didn’t like to leave the 
farm alone all winter.” 

“Alone all winter?” 
“Aint we here?” 

“That’s what I came up to see you 
about. I have a client who lent a big sum 
of money on a Georgia plantation, slaves 
and crops and all. He’s afraid he’s been 
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swindled—afraid the land’s no good— | 


wants an honest opinion from somebody 
that knows soil when he sees it. So I’m 
sending you. And I’m sending your wife 
along to keep you out of mischief.” 

“But Georgia! Gosh, that’s a million 
miles, aint it?” 

“Tt’s nothing. You get the railroad part 
of the way. And it’s like summer down 
there.” 

The farmer and his wife and Patty and 
Immy all stared at RoBards, and he felt 
as if he were staring at himself. The odd 
thing about it was that the inspiration had 
come to him while he was on his feet 
talking. He thought best when he was 
on his feet talking. That was his native 
gift, and his legal practice had developed 
it. 

While he had sat in the train and in 
the sleigh and cudgeled his wits, nothing 
happened. Yet all the while there was 
indeed a client of his anxious about a re- 
mote investment. He only remembered 
him when he began to talk. 

The Albesons were more afraid of this 
expedition into the unknown than if they 
had been asked to join the vain expedition 
Mr. Grinnell had recently sponsored to 
search the Arctic Zone for Sir John 
Franklin and his lost crew. But RoBards 
forced his will upon theirs, and after a 
day or two of bullying carried the two old 
babes to New York and across the ferry 
and put them on a New Jersey Railroad 
train. 


ND now he had exiled the two most 
dangerous witnesses—at an appalling 
expense. But if it saved Immy from 
bankruptcy, it was an investment in des- 
tiny. RoBards had nothing more to do 


but wait, tell lies to those who asked | 


where he had hidden his wife and daugh- 
ter, and wonder what might be the out- 
come of all this conspiracy. 

In the meanwhile he was installed as 
Judge, and Patty was not there to see! 
Keith was in Columbia and much puzzled 
by the absence of his mother and sister, 
and his father’s restlessness. 

On one of RoBards’ visits to Tulip-tree, 
Patty said with a dark look and a hesi- 
tant manner: 

“David, I’ve been thinking.” 


That: word “David” made him lift his | 


head with eagerness. She went on: 

“You remember how good Doctor Mat- 
son was when poor Papa died? How he 
helped us— I was wondering—don’t you 
suppose if you asked him now—he always 
liked Immy, you know—and—if you ap- 
pealed to him—” 

RoBards groaned aloud with horror. 

“Hush! In God’s name! Would you 
ask a judge to compound a felony—to 
connive at murder?” 

“Oh,” Patty sighed, “I forgot. You 
used to be a father, and now you are a 
judge.” 

The little laugh that rattled in her 
throat was the most _bloodcurdling 
sound he had ever heard. 

Its mockery of his ignoble majesty 
pursued him everywhere he went. He 
heard it when he sat on the bench and 
glowered down at the wretches who 
came before him with their pleading | 
counselors. It made a vanity of all | 
dignity, of justice. And what was | 
“justice.” deed, but a crime against the | 
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Hie! nt "NY CORR er Gees figerey y "y] t helpless? First their passions swept 

ahi hulk Liki KA Agi she Ashe Ys Gh sea viet Misti ohy Ae them into deeds they did not want 
= to commit; then other men seized them 

> and added disgrace to remorse. 





Which was the higher duty—the 
eS father’s to fight the world for his 
young, or the judge’s to defend an 
imaginary ideal against the laws ‘of 
mercy? His soul was in utter disarray 
and he found only shame whichever way 
he turned. He went back to the country 
perplexed to a frenzy. 
Patty greeted him with such a look 


URELY the high reputation of 
Smith & Wesson, won by half 

a century of Superior performance, 
is suthcient guide for the selection as a sick she-wolf would give the mate 
that slunk about the aen where her 


of your Revolver. ® | young were whimpering. She would not 
= | let him see his daughter. 

He retreated to his library and was too 
dispirited to build a fire. He stood in 
the bitter cold and stared through a 
frost-film at the forlorn moon shivering 
in the steel-blue sky above an ice-in- 
crusted world. 
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SMI ] H &S WESSON OBARDS was shaken from his tor- 
por by a cry, a iancinating shriek, 

an , mE by cry upon cry. He ran like a man 
Manufacturers of Superior ‘Revolvers | chot full of arrows, but the door was 
locked and Patty called to him to go 
away. He went back to his. library as an 
old horse returns to its stall from habit. 
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‘ He paced the floor and stood at the 
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= MASSACHUSETTS Ex= | window, guiltily observing the road to 
Y- = | see if anyone had heard the clamor and 
—S8- o- . . 
= KS | come to ask if murder were being done. 
Ye =~ | But no one moved. Even the shadows 
% Y= | were still, frozen to the snow. Not an 
a4 == | owl hunted; not a field-mouse scuttered. 
The moon seemed not to budge. She 





was but a spot of glare-ice on a sky 
tingling with stars. 

The room was dead with old _ air. 
His brow burned. Clutching the whim- 
pering child to him, he flung up the 
window and gulped the fresh wind that 
flowed in. The jar of the casement shook 
down snow, and it sifted across the sill 
to the carpet. 

On his sleeve a few flakes rested and 

did not melt. Their patterns caught his 
attention. The wonder of snow engaged 
| his numbed mind. 
The air had been clear. And then 
| suddenly there was snow. Out of nothing 
these little masterworks of crysta! jewelry 
had been created, infinitesimal architec 
ture beyond the skill of the Venetian 
glass-spinners or the Turkish weavers of 
silver. And now the flakes were blink 
ing out, back into nothingness. 

The snow had come from nowhere in 
armies. Each flake was an entity, un 
like any other flake. And then the air 
had recalled it! This baby was but an 
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If the child died, where would it go? 
To hell if it were not baptized first. 
That was sure, if anything was sure. 
Yet if it were not of the elect, it would 
go there anyway, in spite of any saint- 
liness of its life. 

If it lived, it would join the throng 
of illegitimate children. Of these there 
were a thousand a year born in New 
York alone! 

And what would its future be? It 


might become a thief, a murderer. It 


might be sentenced to death for crime. 

If RoBards continued his career as a 
judge, he would have many death- 
sentences to pass. This child might 
come before him some day. 

This snowflake ought to go back to 
the invisible. Its existence was God’s 
crime against his child. Well, he could 
be a god himself and by the mere tight- 
ening of his fingers about that little 
wax-doll throat, fling it back at God, 
rejected, broken—a toy that he refused 
to play with. 

If God wanted to punish him for it 


forever—why, what of that? He had | 


committed one murder already and was 
already damned, no doubt. And even 
God could not increase infinite torment 
or multiply eternity. 

He laughed at the infernal mathematics 
of that conceit. He felt as haughty as 
Lucifer challenging Jehovah. Yes, he 
would force his way into that birth cham- 
ber and do his terrible duty. 

The onset of this madness set him in 
motion. He had not realized how long 
he had stood still before that open win- 
dow and that bleak white desert, where 
it had now grown too cold to snow, too 


cold for a wind—grim cold like a lockjaw. | 


VV HEN he turned to pace the floor, 
his legs were mere crutches, his feet 
stump-ends. It hurt to walk. He stood 
still and thought again. 

Yes, yes! All he had to do was to 
close his hand upon that tiny windpipe. 
It would be no more than laying hold of 
a pen and signing a warrant of arrest, a 
warrant of death. The same muscles, the 
same gesture. It would not be murder, 
simply an eviction—dispossess proceed- 
ings against an undesirable tenant, a 
neighbor that would not keep the peace. 

With one delicate act of his good right 
hand he could rescue Immy from a life- 
time of skulking, at the same time save 
this poor little innocent doomed petitioner 
from slinking crying down the years. He 
could save Patty from a lifetime of oblo- 
quy and humiliation. He could save his 
own name, his ancestors, his posterity and 
the integrity of this old house—all by one 
brief contraction of his fingers. 

With a groan of joy in the magnificence 


of this supernal opportunity to be a man, | 


a father, a god, he rehearsed the gesture, 
put his hand to the imaginary baby’s 
throat. 

He drove his will into his fingers. But 
they could not bend. His hand was frozen. 


With the inexorable power of the 
great Greek tragedies this modern 
masterpiece sweeps forward to 
more and more powerful situa- ~ 
tions. Be sure to read the next in- 
stallment in the forthcoming 
April issue of The Red Book Maga- 
zine, on sale March 23rd. 
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Harden searched the editorial columns. 
Nothing there to account for the rector’s 
congratulations. He did not want Grant 
congratulating him, anyhow, he thought 
irritably. His church ought to come off 
that downtown corner and take a site in 
the residential district. 

| “JT shall have to ask you to excuse me 

while I look into this,” he said, and hung 
up the receiver. He pressed his desk 
button. 

“Get me the last edition of the Ray,” 
he snapped to the girl who appeared. 
Then he lifted the receiver and told the 

| telephone girl to summon Henderson at 
|once. In another moment Bainbridge was 
|on the line. Bainbridge was organizing 
the street-railways deal, and Harden did 
}not permit him to show himself around 
the building. Bainbridge’s tone was full 


pleasure, unnumbered opportunities | of suppressed fury. 
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CULTIVATE VOUR MUSICAL BUMP 


| ‘“What’s the meaning of this street-car 
stuff in today’s paper? Have you gone 
|crazy? The Ray makes me out a crook.” 

“I haven't seen today’s paper. Call me 
in half an hour.” 
| “Haven’t seen it? When it says that 
the consolidation is an attempt to finish 
the throttling of the people. There’s a 
crazy man loose in your office.” 

“TI can’t discuss this on the wire. 
around and see me.” 

Harden snatched the paper from the 
office-boy’s hands and shook it open to 
the editorial page. He read only one or 
two sentences of the leading article; then 
his hand flew to the telephone. 

“Get me Chandler at the Ray in a 
hurry.” 


Come 


\ JHEN the city editor answered, 
Harden had difficulty in speaking. 
He had finished the editorial by then. 

“How is the edition? I want to stop 
the presses.” 

“They stopped five minutes ago, Mr. 
Harden. We are off for the day unless 
they start again. There’s a big jump in 
street-sales, and the press-room is holding 
the crew for another run. We've sold 
two thousand extra already, for some rea- 
son.” 

“Not another paper goes out. 
downstairs, go yourself and—” 

He paused. He knew it was no use. 
The whole edition, and thousands of extra 
papers were in the homes, broadcast. 
Hanging up the receiver, he read the ar- 
ticle again to appraise the extent of the 
mischief, unconscious of the presence of 
Henderson, who had come in unannounced 
and was standing across the desk. 

“The Ray’s editorial page from now 
on will be for free, frank and honest dis- 
cussion of city ‘affairs,’ he read. “We 
shall not go to Russia or Korea for 
topics. There is enough evil in our own 
city to keep this paper busy for months 
to come. We cannot lay down the pro- 
gram in detail at this time, but the Ray 
intends to fight for the tenement-bill, 
clean milk and above all, transportation- 
reform. It will expose the traction mo- 
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Harden looked up and saw Henderson. 

“Where did this damned thing come 
from? Who wrote it? How did it get 
into my paper?” 

“T don’t know, sir. 
ing about?” 

“This editorial!” shouted Harden, put- 
ting a pink finger on the offending para- 
graphs. 

“Oh, editorial? How should I know?” 
Henderson’s tone was cool, and his man- 
ner to the owner was insolent. “I don’t 
read the editorials.” 

“You don’t read the editorials?” Har- 
den sat back in his chair and regarded 
his young managing editor with amaze- 
ment and anger. Here was a new type 
of newspaper man. Meanwhile Hender- 
son sat down on the other side of the 
flat-topped desk, lighted a cigarette and 
picked up the paper. 

“No, I don’t read them,” he observed. 
“You have always taken charge of them. 
You can’t have two bosses on a thing like 
that, and I have enough to do to look 
out for the news. It’s my end that’s get- 
ting you your circulation and your adver- 
tising. Your editorials are no good.” 

Henderson ran through the article; then 
he tossed the paper on the desk and 
grinned at his employer. 

“That’s the best thing the Ray has ever 
printed,” he said. At that moment he 
looked as young as a schoolboy to Har- 
den, but the next his eyes had changed 
until they were cold and menacing, and 
his curved mouth straightened into a line 
He leaned across the desk. 

“Are you going to follow it up?” he 
asked. 

“That’s nothing to you!” Harden ex- 
claimed. “I want you to get the man 
who wrote that and bring him here. | 
want the satisfaction of firing that gentle- 
man myself.” 

“You can’t do anything to him.” Hen 
derson’s voice was velvety, although he 
felt a great rage rising inside. 

“T can’t, eh? I'll ruin him in the news 
paper business.” 

Henderson flared up at that. 

“Look here!” he said. “Don’t you 
know that this thing is done and that 
you might as well burn your plant down 
as try to crawl from under—now? You've 
got to stand for it. Clegg has shoved you 
into a damned good thing.” 

“Clegg! That’s the man, eh? He i 
the one who did this? Revenge, eh? Hi 
wandered out to my house last night look 
ing like a tramp—wanted to talk policy 
asked for more money. I told him t 
see you about the money. I thought h: 
was crazy.” 

Henderson thrust his hands into his 
pockets, for he felt a strong desire to | 
them on his employer’s neck. 

“No use to talk that way, Harden,” he 
said quietly, fixing the other with his eyes 
“You've done all you’ll ever do to Clegg 

“Have I? Even if he’s already quit 
I'll fix him with other papers.” 

“Clegg’s dead!” Henderson informed 
the owner of the Ray bluntly. 

Harden’s forehead was a mass of per- 
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spiration-beads that rolled down his face | 
and into the corners of his thin-lipped 
mouth. 

“Dead?” he repeated dully. 

“Yes; you killed him,” Henderson | 
added; then he went on slowly: “Mrs. 
Clegg telephoned to me just before I left | 
the office. Clegg went home today and | 
collapsed. Crumpled up—died! And no- 
body there with his wife and a child that | 
may die at any moment unless she gets | 
skilled nursing. I saw him when he came | 
in this morning; I saw he was all used up. | 
And I said to myself, ‘The old man’s | 
killing Clegg,’ and let it go at that. I) 
didn’t realize the job was so nearly done.” | 

Henderson turned away abruptly and | 
strode to a window, where he stood star- 
ing down at the street. Finally he turned 
again to the figure at the desk. 

“There’s only one way you can square ! 
yourself. Take the program that Clegg 
has left you, and carry it out. I can get 
you a man to do the work; and you've 
got to pay Mrs. Clegg for the start her | 
dead husband has given this paper on the | 
right road. That’s final. The Press wants 
me. I can take this story over there. | 
They'll fall for it—hard. It sounds like 
blackmail, but I’m going to see this thing | 
through. Do you come through, or do I 
go to the Press tomorrow?” 


HERE was no answer from Harden.) 839 People Wrote to Tell Us Definitely 
He sat crumpled in his chair. ° 
“I had Clegg’s doctor on the wire”, What Boncilla had Done for Them 


Henderson went on. “He gave me the 839 individuals, men and women, told us in just what ways Boncilla had 
old boy’s last words, something about be- improved their complexions. 


ing an owl when he wanted to be an eagle, 
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447 said that it removed pimples i blackheads. 
‘ ‘ - , removed their wrinkles and gave the facia scles uthful firmness. 
and something about saving the Ray and Sidi adie _- sas , 
saving you from making a big mistake. 119 said it closed the pores. 
i % cary . hs 213 said it gave them color. 
He didn’t say much. It was his heart 4 said it gave them that vigorous fecling.. __ 
that took him off at the last. 8 said it took away that sallow look of the skin. 





Still no reply from the man at the desk, 





17 said it removed tan—sunburn—and bleached their freckles. 





who had become little and old. 


” 


wife, 


from his work. I didn’t know what he 
meant until I came over here and saw 
that editorial Now I know.” 

Harden rose unsteadily. 


“Come and see me tomorrow, Hender- 


son. Don’t do anything about leaving the 
paper. I want you to stay. I can’t talk 


about this any longer today.” His voice | 


wandered off into flatness. 


Henderson stood very close to him. 


Enough of his original rage remained to 
give him, still, a surplus of confidence. 
“How about this guy Bainbridge? I 


saw him stick his face in the door only | 
two minutes ago. He is waiting to see | 

pe 
you. 


“Never mind about him. I'll take care 
of him. What do you know about Bain- 
bridge?” 

“I know all about him. I’m loaded for 
him. What are you going to do about | 
him?” | 

Harden tried to smile, found it no use 
and laid an appealing hand on the younger | 
man’s arm. 

“You tell Bainbridge as you go out. 
Tell him I can’t see him. Say to him that | 


what he reads in the Ray goes from now | 
on.” 


“You mean that?” | 
Harden nodded. “I mean it. You put | 
a man on the editorials who can carry | 


“Tl tell you what Clegg said to his | 

Henderson continued, “—that it | 
had been worth while to be a newspaper | 
man, that younger men would benefit | 
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‘Jake your Dentists Advice! : 





Choose a 


DrWests ~~ 
TOOTH BRUSH _ 
because it | 

Wee | 


CLEANS —- 
INSIDE — 
s*BETWEEN , 


-your teeth! 


“Brush the outside surface of your | 
teeth—of course,” Dentists say, “but 
don’t stop there! It’s those hard-to- 
reach surfaces INSIDE and those 
crevices BETWEEN where decay 
most often lurks.’” 
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To properly cleanse those surfaces use 
a Dr. West's Tooth Brush, It is small 
and is shaped to fit your teeth, Bristles are 
perfectly serrated and firmly set. Note 
the shape of the handle—there is a sci- 
entific reason back of all these features. 

Bu ut the secret of its popularity, both 
among Dentists and its hosts of enthu- 
siastic users, is that it-really does what 
most tooth brushes leave undone— 
cleans INSIDE and BETWEEN your 
teeth with the least amount of effort! 


cAsk Your Dealer 


In Child’s Size 25c 50; 


Three Youth's Size 35c 

Sizes A dult’s Size 

Each brush lettered for identification. 
Cleans Cleans 


INSIDE OUTSIDE | 
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out our new program alone. I'll be too 
busy to supervise his work. And you 
might send a photographer and a reporter 
out to get some human-interest stories 
on the slum-elimination project.” 

In one stride Henderson crossed the 
room and flung open the door. But a 
| sharp word from Harden stopped him. 


} 


don’t speak of her like that!’”” Mrs. Wil- 
loughby reproved him. 

“I’m sorry. I shouldn’t blame her, I 
suppose. No doubt her motives were 
|good. But the fact remains—” 

‘Rollo, you’re too absurd.” 
| “But the arrowroot tasted rummy.” 

“I never knew you could be such an 
idiot,” said his exasperated sister with 
| sisterly outspokenness. “I thought you 
| would think it quaint. I thought you 
would roar with laughter.” 

“I did—till I remembered about the 
rumminess of the arrowroot.” 

Mrs. Willoughby uttered an impatient 
exclamation and walked away. 





OLLO PODMARSH stood on the 

tenth tee, a volcano of mixed emo- 
tions. Mechanically he puiled out his pipe 
and lit it. But he found that he could not 
|smoke. In this supreme crisis of his life, 
tobacco seemed to have lost its magic. 
He put the pipe back in his pocket and 
|gave himself up to his thoughts. Now 
| terror gripped him—anon a sort of gentle 
melancholy. It was so hard that he 
should be compelled to leave the world 
just as he had begun to hit ‘em right. 

Arid then in the welter of his thoughts 
|there came one of practical value—to 
wit, that by hurrying to the doctor’s with- 
out delay, he might yet be saved. There 
might be antidotes. 

He turned to go—and there was Mary 
Kent standing beside him with her bright, 
| encouraging smile. 

“I’m sorry I kept you so long,” she 
said. “It’s your honor. Fire away, and 
|remember that you've got to do this nine 
in fifty-three at the outside.” 

Rollo’s thoughts flitted wistfully to the 
snug surgery where Doctor Brown was 
probably sitting at this moment sur- 
rounded by the finest antidotes. 

“Do you know, I think I ought to—” 
| “Of course you ought to,” said Mary. 
“If you did the first nine in forty-six, 
you can’t possibly take fifty-three com- 
ing in.” 

For one long moment Rollo continued 
to hesitate—a moment during which the 
instinct of self-preservation seemed as if 
{it must win the day. All his life he had 
been brought up to be nervous about his 
health, and panic gripped him. But there 
is a deeper, nobler instinct than that of 
| self-preservation, the instinctive desire of 
a golfer who is at the top of his form, to 
go on and beat his medal-score record. 
And little by little this grand impulse be- 
gan to dominate Rollo. If, he felt, he 
went off now to take antidotes, the doc- 
tor might possibly save his life; but rea- 
son told him that never again would he 
be likely to do the first nine in forty-six. 
would have to start all over afresh. 
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He looked back. The little old man was 
standing behind his desk, straining for- 
ward as though afraid his editor would 
escape before it was all perfectly clear. 

“Make Bainbridge understand,” he said. 
‘Whatever he sees in the Ray from now 
on—goes. And, Henderson, leave me Mr. 
Clegg’s home address.” 


| ROLLO PODMARSH COMES TO. 


57) | 


emaedinias aie 


Rollo Podmarsh hesitated no longer. 
With a pale, set face, he teed up his ball 
and drove. 


[F I were telling this story to a golfer 
instead of to an excrescence—I use the 
word in the kindliest spirit—who spends 
his time messing about on a_bowling- 
green, nothing would please me better 
than to describe shot by shot Rollo’s 
progress over the remaining nine holes. 
Epics have been written with less mate- 
rial. I would speak of his iron-shot on 
the dog-leg hole, the masterful plonk 
with the brassie which put him pin-high 
en the twelfth, his approach-putt on the 
fifteenth. But these details would, I am 
aware, be wasted on you. Let it suffice 
that by the time his last approach trickled 
onto the eighteenth green, he had taken 
exactly fifty shots. 

“Three for it!” said Mary Kent. 
“Steady now. Take it quite easy, and be 
sure to lay your second dead.” 

It was prudent counsel, but Rollo was 
now thoroughly above himself. He had 
got his feet wet in a puddle on the six- 
teenth, but he did not care. His winter 
woolies seemed to be lined with ants, but 
he ignored them. AIH he knew was that 
he was on the last green in ninety-six 
and he meant to finish in style. Ni 
tame three putts for him. His ball was 
five yards away, but he aimed for the 
back of the hole and brought his putter 
down with a whack. Straight and true 
the ball sped, hit the dish, jumped high i 
the air, and fell into the hole with a rattle 

“Oh!” cried Mary. 

Rollo Podmarsh wiped his forehead 
and leaned dizzily on his putter. For a 
moment, so intense is the fervor induced 
by the game of games, all he could think 
of was that he had gone round in ninet 
seven. Then, as one waking from a 
trance, he began to appreciate his posi- 
tion. The fever passed, and a clammy 
dismay took possession of him. He had 
achieved his life’s ambition, but what 
now? Already he was conscious of a 
curious discomfort within him. He felt 
as he supposed Italians of the Middle 
Ages must have felt after dropping in to 
take pot-luck with the Borgias. It was 
hard. He had gone round in ninety-seven, 
but .he could never take the next step in 
the career which he had mapped out in 
his dreams—the money-match with the 
lumbago-stricken Colonel Bodger. 

Mary Kent was fluttering round him, 
bubbling congratulations, but Rollo sighed. 

“Thanks,” he said. “Thanks very much. 
But the trouble is, I’m afraid I’m going 


to die almost immediately. I’ve been 
poisoned!”’ 

“Poisoned!” 

“Yes. Nobody is to blame. Every- 
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But the fact remains.” 
“But I don’t understand.” 
Rollo explained. 

lidly. 

“Are you sure?” she gasped. 

“Quite sure,” said Rollo gravely. 
arrowroot tasted rummy.” 

“But arrowroot always does.” 

Rollo shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “It tastes like warm 
blotting-paper, but not rummy.” 

Mary was sniffling. 

“Don’t cry,’ urged Rollo tenderly. 
“Don't cry.” 

“But I must. And I’ve come out with- 
out a handkerchief.” 

“Permit me,” said Rollo, producing 
one of her best from his left breast- 
pocket. 

“I wish I had a powder-puff,” said 
Mary. 

“Allow me,” said Rollo. “And your 
hair has become a little disordered. If 


“The 


I may—” And from the same reservoir 
he drew a handful of hairpins. 

Mary gazed at these exhibits with 
amazement. 

“But—but these are mine!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes. I sneaked them from time to 
time.” 

“But why?” 


“Because I loved you,” said Rollo. And 
in a few moving sentences which I will 
not trouble you with, he went on to elabo- 
rate this theme. 

Mary listened with her heart full of 
surging emotions which I cannot possibly 
go into if you persist in looking at that 
damned watch of yours. The scales had 
fallen from her eyes. She had thought 
slightingly of this man because he had 
been .a little overcareful of his health; 
and all the time he had had within him 
the potentiality of heroism! Something 
seemed to snap inside her. 

“Rollo!” she cried, and flung herself 
into his arms. 

“Mary!” muttered Rollo, gathering her 
up. 


“TY TOLD you it was all nonsense,” said 
Mrs. Wiiloughby, coming up at this 
tense moment and going on with the con- 
versation where she had left off. - “I’ve 
just seen Letty, and she said she meant 
to put you out of your misery, but the 
chemist wouldn’t sell her any poison. so 
she let it go.” 
Rollo disentangled himself from Mary. | 
‘What!” he cried. 
Mrs. Willoughby repeated her remarks. | 
“You’re sure?” he said. 
“Of course I’m sure.” 
“Then why did the arrowroot taste | 
rummy?” 
“I made inquiries about that. It seems 
that Mother was worried about your tak- | 
ing to smoking, and she found an ad- | 
vertisement in one of the magazines—| 
‘The Tobacco Habit Cured in Three 
Days, by a secret method without the | 
victim’s knowledge. It was a gentle, | 
safe, agreeable method of eliminating the | 
nicotine poison from the system, strength- | 
ening the weakened membranes and over- 
coming the craving, so she put some in 
your arrowroot every night.” 
There was a long silence. To Rollo 
Podmarsh it seemed as though the sun 


thing was done with the best intentions. | 


Mary listened pal- 
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In fact, tooth troubles constantly in- 
creased — became alarming in extent. 
That’s what led to this new method, 
which has brought to millions a new 
dental era. 


Those dingy coats 


That viscous film you feel on teeth 
is their chief enemy. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. Food stains, 
etc., discolor it. Then it forms dingy 
coats. Tartar is based on film. That’s 
why teeth lose luster. 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. Thus most tooth troubles 
are now traced to film. 


Almost universal 


Film-coated teeth were almost uni- 
versal. The ordinary tooth paste could 
not effectively combat film. So dental 
science set out to find effective film 
combatants. 


Two methods were developed. One 
acts to curdle film, one to remove it, 
without any harmful scouring. 
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A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by ‘leading den- 
tists the world over. 
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You Must Fight 


The film on teeth, 


Under old brushing methods, few 
escaped tooth troubles. Beautiful teeth 
were seen less often than now. 


or you may suffer 


Able authorities proved these meth- 
ods effective. Then a new-type tooth 
paste was created, based on modern 
research. These two great film com- 
batants were embodied in it. 


The name of that tooth paste is Pep- 
sodent, which leading dentists of some 
50 nations are advising now. 


Fights acids too 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. That is there to 
neutralize mouth acids, the cause of 
tooth decay. 


It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest 
starch deposits which may otherwise 
ferment and form acids. 


Thus every use gives manifold power 
to these great tooth-protecting agents. 
That was not done before. 


For beauty’s sake 


People who see the Pepsodent effects 


will always use it, if only for beauty’s 
sake. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 


This test will be a delightful revela- 
tion. Cut out the coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 707, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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had suddenly begun to shine, the birds to 
sing, and the grasshoppers to toot. All 
Nature was one vast substantial smile. 
Down in the valley by the second hole he 
caught sight of Wallace Chesney’s plus 
fours gleaming as their owner stooped to 
play his shot, and it seemed to him that 
he had never in his life seen anything so 


lovely. 

“Mary,” he said in a low, vibrant 
voice, “will you wait here for me? I 
want to go into the clubhouse for a 
moment.” 

“To change your wet shoes?” 

“No!” thundered Rollo. “I’m never 
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going to change my wet shoes again in 
my life!” He felt in his pocket and 
hurled a box of patent pills far into the 
undergrowth. “But I am going to change 
my winter woolies. .... And when I’ve 
put those dashed barbed-wire entangle- 
ments into the clubhouse furnace. I’m go- 
ing to phone to old Colonel Bodgers. I hear 
his lumbago’s worse than ever. I’m going 
to fix up a match with him for fifty cents 
a hole. And if I don’t lick the boots off 
him, you canbreak the engagement.” 

“My hero!” murmured Mary. 

Rollo kissed her, and with long, reso- 
lute steps strode to the clubhouse. 





| MARRIAGE AND MISTER MUNGO 


(Continued from page 85) 








“You mean blanched.” 

“Yes, blenched, never even blenched, 
old fellew. He simp.y replied, with the 
most superb dignity: ‘Mr. Toomuch, my 
intentions are strictly honorable.’ And 
before he could say another word, the 
old wuffian bellowed out that /is inten- 
tions were strictly honorable, too, and 
that they were never to allow old Mungo 
across his threshold again; and with that 
he hit him a knock with his bwoot of 
an embrella and pitched him down the 
steps and followed him down and hit 
him again and flung him out the gate!” 

Filgate ceased to stare at me with a 
note of exciamation in each eye. I 
directed a dull and boring gaze upon 
Filgate. 

Filgate sighed and continued: 

“Well, that was his second attempt at 
getting married, old fellew. He was so 
shaken he had to take a week of his 
holiday to get over it. He spent nearly 


{all the time with Plain Jane, and bay 
| Juve, she was splendid; she comforted 


him like anything. She pointed out that 
quite a large number of fathers were 
perfect old bwoots about their daughters 
getting engaged, and poor old Mungo said 
he saw where he had made the mistake, 
and started out at once to look for a 
girl who hadn’t got a father. 

“Well, he found one, old fellew. Her 
name was Laura Larder, and her mother 
was a widow. Bay Juve, old fellew, you 
never saw anyone catch fire so quick as 
old Mungo did over Laura. He showed 
me some of his letters to her, and I as- 
sure you most solemnly it was a mystery 
to me they didn’t go off in your hand. 
Bay Juve, you never could have imagined 
such a tragedy. All through her not 
having a father, too—that was the terrific 
part of it. 

“The mother was out for another one, 
if you follow me, old fellew, and when 
poor old Mungo came along, she went all 
out for him. Poor old Mungo hadn’t 
an idea of it. All he felt was that, 
after his experience with that old bwoot 
of a parent at Streatham, the wise thing 
was to pay every kind of attention to the 
in this case. So he did; and 
Laura’s mother took the attentions in the 
wrong way; and all of a sudden poor 
old Mungo realized what was up, and what 
a perfectly frightful position he’d landed 
himself in. Once he realized it, he got 
into such a state that every single word 


he said to the mother sounded to him 
like a proposal of marriage. He was in 
such a whirl and such a tremor that he 
scarcely knew what he was doing, and at 
last the most fearful thing happened. 
He proposed to Laura, choosing a day 
when the mother was out, and she ac- 
cepted him; and then, as he was leav- 
ing, he unexpectediy ran into the mother 
in the garden, and what with being 
flustered and frightened and one thing 
and another, in trying to tell her, it 
seems that in some extraordinary way he 
proposed to her too. Anyway, she took 
it for that, and accepted him, and he 
tottered out of the gate somehow, and 
there he was, engaged to both the 
daughter and the mother! 

“You know, he went straight up to 
Highgate pond to chuck himself in— 
and did, too, the splendid old fellew: 
and a bwoot of a dog followed him to 
rescue him, a great big bwoot of a re- 
triever, and kept on biting him when he 
tried to sink; and people collected on the 
bank and cheered; and at last he had t 
get out, and was arrested, by a wuffar 
of a park keeper, not for being in the 
pond himself—that was the cruel part ot 
it—but for permitting a dog in a bath- 
ing pool. 

“There were two most positively awful 
letters waiting for him when he 
home next day, from Mrs. Larder and 
Laura, and a little later they arrived 
with a couple of most frightful horse- 
whips, to horsewhip him. Fortunately 
poor old Mungo was in bed then, with a 
high fever, and they couldn’t. He was 
ill for weeks, and he’d ebsileetly have 
died if Plain Jane hadn’t come and 
nursed him night and day.” 


got 


AGAIN Filgate urged me with his eye; 
4 % again I discouraged Filgate with mine. 
Not, however, discouraged— 

“Well, there you are, old fellew,” con- 
tinued Filgate. “That was three times 
he’d tried like anything to get married 
and as soon as ever Plain Jane had set 
him on his legs again, and comforted him 
and advised him, he went straight off 
again and found another girl. She—” 

At this point, “Filgate,” I interposed 
firmly, “are you sleeping here, at the 
club?” 

“Oh, no, old fellew. 

“Well, no more am I. 
more of it?” 


I live—” 
Is there much 
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“Ew, rather, old fellew. Rather! 
Why, that’s only three. He tried seven 
times, altogether. Must you really go? 
Bay Juve, I wish you wouldn’t. I do 
wish you’d just hear about the others, 
old fellew. There’s a most awful lot of 
wubbish talked about how any man can 
find hundreds of girls to marry if he j he Snap 
really likes, and poor old Mungo’s case 
just shows what wubbish it is.’ f q Ith! 
] REMEMBERED that this appalling Oo ea , 
rigmarole had been unloaded on me be- 
cause I had sternly taken Filgate to task Kellogg’s whole-wheat KRUMBLES should be 
for remaining unmarried. This is the served at least once each day on every home table! 
ee *Fileate — bea I — re Because, KRUMBLES build health, making red 
ee eS ee ee eee blood, bone and tissue in a wonderful nature-way. 
let him escape by means of the misfor- ’ : f 
tunes of the miserable Mungo. I spoke: And, because KRUMBLES, with their content o 
“Far from being rubbish, Filgate, mineral salts and other 5 Oe yy mr elements, 
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other time you start one of your infernal 
yarns, perhaps you'll have the common 
much intelligence to— Dash you, Filgate— | 


Good night be dashed—” 
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This man woke 
up in the middle 
of the night 
and wanted to 
know the time. 
To find out, he 
had to get out 
of bed, find the 
light chain, turn 
on the light and 
then let his eyes 
get adjusted to 
the glare before 
he could know. 
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had an 
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time 

ata 
glance. 
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you? 
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The Final Touch 


“She had the prettiest complexion” 
So can you, my lady, have a com- 
plexion—dainty, perfectly lovely— 
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FIRES OF AMBITION 


(Continued from page 43) 


her profile eagerly. “And I'd be the one 
creature in the world who'd understand 
that you might be wrong by deviltry but 
not by inclination.” 

She smiled at him. ‘‘You’ve guessed it, 
Joe. There’s a little devil driving me— 
a little red-headed Irish imp of a satan— 
to find out all that there is in the world 
for a creature to know.” 

“You know what I believe a woman 
| was meant for, Mary,” he said. 

“And maybe I don't agree with you,” 
| she flashed around at him with a touch 
of spirit. “Marriage, yes—when the time 
| comes, Joe Bass—if the time comes; but 

a place in the work of the world, whether 
| it comes or no. I'm not so delicate that 
| I want to sit by the fire yet awhile.” 

He regarded her soberly. 

“There'll be a fire for you to sit by, 
Mary,” he said gently, “not right away, 
but soon. Maybe it will only be a gas- 
log, but there it will be, if you'll only 
come sit by it.” 

Her fingers in his tightened, and then 
relaxed as she took her hand slowly away. 

“No, Joe. You mustn't be asking me 
that.” 

“Why not? It’s the one thing I want 
most in the world—a home with you in 
.- 

“Dear Joe! Please!” 

“But you do care for me a little, 
Mary,” he said vibrantly. “You know 
you always did care for me—a little.” 





HERE was a silence, and when she 
turned to him, she gave him both 
her hands again, and a look that glowed 
with a new warmth to the old affection. 

“I do care for you, Joe, more than for 
any other man in the world,” she said, 
“but not enough to marry you.” She 
; took her hands back and leaned forward 
upon her elbows, her gaze on the group 
o! sculpture before her. “I want to be 
honest with you, Joe. I've got to be 
honest with you. You've got to under- 
stand what is passing in my mind. I 
can’t marry you. I wouldn't marry you 
even if I loved you enough to—and I 
don’t. I’ve got to grow, Joe. So have 
you. It isn’t marriage that would be the 
best for either of us. You've got a 
career ahead of you, and there mustn't 
be any strings tied to you, even if I was 
worth tying them—” 

“T’ll take that risk.” 

“T wont—for you or for me either. I 
always said that you knew me better 
than anybody else in the world, better 
even than I knew myself; but things have 
changed with me—God knows whether 
for better or for worse. I’ve made the 
venture out into the world, and I’ve got 
to go on with it alone. I’ve got to get 
knowledge—that’s culture—books, music, 
pictures. I’m hungry for them—and 
money. I’ve got to have money too: 
no one ever amounts to anything in New 
York unless he has money—a place in 
the world not bounded by the keys of 
a typewriter or a desk, or even—don’t let 
me hurt you if I say it, Joe—or even a 
fire to sit by.” 




















H® sat motionless, his expression fall- 

ing slowly into the severe lines.of the 
Daniel Webster countenance of which 
she had spoken. 

“And after all that,” he asked, “what?” 

She turned to him slowly, a little dis- 
ccncerted. 

“After that—” 

“Will there be happiness?” he 
siowly. 

She was silent, apparently gathering her 
resources. To Joe Bass, all her slender 
frame seemed to become rigid with in- 
tention; and her words, when she spoke 
were incisive and definite. 

“IT can think of no happiness that 
doesn’t contain all of those things,” she 
finished. 

He made no reply. And they sat thus 
for a time of silence, Mary with her 
gaze afar and Joe in an attitude of deep 
thought. frowning at her profile. She 
stirred under his gaze, moved restiessly 
on the bench, then diligently studied the 
group of sculpture before her. An at- 
tendant came into the room, gave them 
a glance and passed on; but only Mary 
was aware of him. Joe was full of love 
for her, but he said no word to let her 
know how much what she had said had 
hurt him. It was Joe who first rose from 
the bench, looking at his watch. 

“T think perhaps we'd better be going. 
Mary,” he said quietly. 

She rose and stood beside him, sud- 
denly melted again by the pain in his eyes 
And she glanced quickly to the doors 
right and left. The attendant had passed 
on. They were quite alone. 

“Joe, I—I want—if it would make you 
happy—I d like you to kiss me, Joe.” 

He stared at her for a moment as 
though he hadn't understood, and then 
caught her quickly in his arms and 
touched his lips to hers. She pushed 
him away at once, her color rising. 


she repeated blankly 
asked 


“There! Will you believe me now that 
I care for you?” 

“Mary! Marry me.” 

“No. I marry no man, Joe, until the 


But until then, no man shall 
Come. It’s 


time comes. 
have what you have had. 
dark already.” 

And so, both silent now, and subdued. 
they went slowly out into the Avenue 
which stretched, like the ambition Mary 
typified, from sordid beginnings through 
the rush of business to the region where 
they now walked, a place of quiet, ele 
gance and riches. 

And Joe, with the memory of her lips 
still on his own, had no heart for the 
hard things he might have meant to say 
to her. He had waited long and hoped 
always. He could still wait and hope 


Chapter Nine 
UT as a second winter passed into 
spring, Mary found to her confusion 
that her well-devised plan to put her ex- 
perience with Reginald Cheever down to 
the account of profit and loss was less 
easy than she had thought. For Mr 
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Cheever, instead of being properly re- 
buffed by the incident of the pin, showed 
unmistakable evidences of desiring to con- 
tinue their relations upon whatever con- 
ditions Mary should impose. These pur- 
poses on Mr. Cheever’s part did not at 
all fall in with Mary’s plans. For the 
present, at least, she had nothing more to 
learn from the night life of New York. 
nor from Mr. Cheever. Music was what 
she wanted, pictures and books and the 
company of Alan Wetherby and his cul- 
tured friends who could help her to the 
things she wished to know. And so, much 
to Mr. Cheever’s mystification, she spent 
most of her evenings in her room in the 
boarding-house, reading and studying the 
books on art which Wetherby had loaned 
her. She went with Miss Barnes to Car- 
negie Hall for the symphony concerts, 
and with Joe Bass in the topmost gallery 
of the Metropolitan to hear “Tosca” and 
“Madama Butterfly.” 

She found it difficult at times to find 
excuses to avoid Mr. Cheever’s continued 
attentions. She had, it seemed, created 
the impression in his mind that the affair 
of the taxicab had put a new complexion 
upon their relations; one which justified 
her new attitude of indifference and in- 
dependence. And while this was not the 
precise truth, since she had determined 
even before that event that their affair 
had gone far enough, she let him believe 
that she might have cared for him more 
if he had not been guilty of this mistake 
in judgment, which she found a conven- 
ient refuge from his further attentions. 
But he sent her roses and candy, and 
since she forbade him to join her on the 
street, paid her an honorable call at the 
boarding-house, where she received him 
in the front parlor, sharing his company 
with that of Miss Barnes, her friend from 
the shop, that of Mr. Wishart, who oper- 
ated a chain of boot-blacking “parlors,” 
and that of Mr. and Mrs. Pooley, who 
owned and ran a woolen-goods shop. 


N ARY hoped that this experience 





would effectively cure him of his | 


infatuation; it was several months before 


he came again, and then she happened to | 
be out dining again with Alan Wetherby, | 


in whose company she had found and 
ccntinued to find new sources of interest 
and inspiration. At his apartment, the 
next fall and winter, she met unusual 
peop.e, painters, musicians, playwrights, 
an editor or two, among whom she sat 
and listened, absorbing like an empty 
sponge all that they had to give her. She 
had little to give in return but her beauty 
and her attention, but to them this seemed 
enough. It was not long before she had 
accepted an- appointment to pose one 
Sunday morning at the studio of Wilkes 
Harbison, the portrait-painter whose 
specialty was lovely women. But most 
of all she still liked her employer, who 
was at once her mentor and father con- 
fessor. One day of spring after business 
heurs, she told him of her imprudence in 
ignoring his advice about Reginald Chee- 
ver, of the incident in the taxi, and of 
her subsequent difficulties in keeping this 
persistent young man at a distance. 
Wetherby gave her his whimsical smile. 
“Perhaps you thought I hadn’t guessed 
the truth about Cheever. I’ve known 
from the first that you had discarded 
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—a traveler in Japan is settling a hotel 
bill with an official travelers’ cheque of 
the American Bankers Association. 

—a woman in Paris is buying a hat on Rue 
de la Paix with an A-B-A Cheque. 

—here at home a returning traveler is 
paying a customs official with A-B-A 
Cheques, —the on/y travel cheques ac- 
cepted by the United States Govern- 
ment in payment of duties, 

—at a roadside garage in California a 
motorist 1s using an A*B-A Cheque 
to buy gasoline. 

—on an Atlantic liner a passenger is pay- 
ing the purser with A-B-A Cheques. 

At this minute, inall parts of the world, 
A-B-A Cheques are smoothing the 
financial pathway for many thousands 
of travelers. 





NEW YORK 









The Agent of the American Bankers Association for these cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


A:B-A Se" Cheques 


—“TRAVEL MONEY” 


are handsome as bank-notes, safer than 
money, more convenient than letters of 
credit; they iaentify you the wide world 
over. Soldin compact wallets in denomi- 
nations of $10, $20, $50, and $100. 
Ask for ABA Cheques at your bank. 


PARIS 























Summer Camps 


The training received in a summer camp 
is now recognized by thoughtful teachers 
and parents as a vit al part of education. 
Read “*Camping— Its Serious Aspects” 
by Dr. J. W lford Allen, President of the 
National Association of Directors of 
Girls’ Camps, on page 6 of this issue. 
Our Camp Information Department will 
gladly help you in the selection of a camp. 

tate location, whether for boy or girl, age 
and special features desired. Enclose 
stamped return envelope and address the 
Director 

Camp Information Department 
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How to Select 
Safe Bonds 


Every investor wishing to learn about 
bonds of absolute safety yet paying an 
attractive yield (rangirg ashighas7%) 
should write at once for this book, 
which will besent for the asking. It has 
been prepared by George M. Forman 
& Company. 


YOUR COPY NOW READY 


In every banking circle the name of George 
Forman oo mpany has always been associated 
with sound investments and an attractive yield. Just 
postcard ora iter wi'l bring a ur £0>%, me jour in- 
tereutings w tu Select 
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‘87 Years Without Loss to a Customer"’ 











my advice. I should have known it even 
if I hadn’t guessed it by Mrs. Despard’s 
excessive cordiality to you in the shop.” 

“You’ve noticed that?” asked Mary 
calmly. 

“You have much to learn about women 
of Mrs. Despard’s type,” said Wetherby. 
“Your crime is that Mr. Cheever should 
dare to prefer you to her. Your still 
greater crime is in refusing the attentions 
of a man she has already accepted. He 
was good enough for her, but not good 
enough for you. In either event you are 
doomed to make an enemy. And I can 
assure you that Mrs. Despard is no mean 
enemy for any woman to have.” 

“T’m sorry for that,” said Mary slowly. 
“But I wont lose any sleep over it.” 

“You remember I told you that your 
face was a dangerous asset,” he remarked. 

“But I’ve got to have a face, and it’s 
better to have it nice-looking than plain. 
You told me I wouldn’t be working for 


you if it had been ugly. And isn’t that 
enough to make me satisfied that I have 
it?” 


"T HERE was just the suggestion of a 
caress in the lowering of her voice. 

He leaned back easily in his: chair. 
“All right. But you needn’t waste your 
blarney on me. I succumbed long ago.” 
He leaned forward suddenly and regarded 
her intently. “I might as well tell you 
what’s on my mind, Mary. I’ve been 
intending for some time to have a serious 
talk with you.” 

He lighted his cigarette with the de- 
liberateness that always characterized 
him. 

“Tf I had thought in the beginning that 
you were a fool, I wouldn’t have wasted 
any pains over you. I’ve always flattered 
myself on my judgment of human nature 
—especially feminine human nature. On 
it I’ve based my whole success in life. I 
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“Here” sanExtra $50! 


“I’m making real money now! Yes, I’ 
been neomng it a secret until pay day 
came. I’ve been promoted with an in- 
crease of $50a month. And the first extra 


money is yours. Justa little reward for | Mr. Wetherby. 


urging me to study at home. The boss | 
says my spare time training has made me 
a valuable man to the firm and there’s 
more money coming soon. We’re startin 
- Ang street, Grace, thanks to you an 


"o> more than ever before, money is what 
counts. You can’t get along on what you have 
been making. Somehow, you've simply got to in- 
crease your earnings. 

Fortunately for you there is an unfailing way to 
do it. Train yourself for bigger work, learn to do 
some one thing well and employers will be glad to 
pay you real money for your special knowledge. 

You can get the training that will prepare you 
for the position you want in the work you like best, | 
whatever it may be. You can get it at home, in 
spare time, through the International Correspond- 
ence Schools 








It is the business of the I.C.S. to preparemen for | 
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which I have marked an X: 
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knew from the first moment when I 
talked with you that you had possibilities 
for Madame Denise. You were young, 
handsome, and naturally stylish—which 
satisfied my esthetic sensibilities. But 
better than these, you were useful, in- 
| telligent and ambitious. 
might easily have lost her head over the 
{admiration you’ve received. You didn’t. 
|So far as I know, you haven’t even made 
|an enemy among the women in the shop— 
| which, on the whole, is rather remarkable. 
| You've been with me now nearly 
years. I hope you're happy here.” 


HERE seemed to be a question in his 
tone. 
“Happy, yes. You ought to know that, 
But I couldn’t say I'd 
be satisfied always to remain a dress 
model.” 
He nodded approval. 





two 


| 


“T think I told you that I prided myself | 


on my knowledge of feminine character. 
|I haven't studied you all this time for 
|nothing. Your personal ambitions are 
simply enormous. If I can keep you with 
me, your ambitions for yourself will pos- 
sibly become ambitions for Madame De- 
nise. You are imaginative. You have 
taste—a sense of color. I may as well 
confess that your suggestions have al- 
ready been of use to me.” 

“They are only what I have learned 
from you,” she put in quietly. 

“Plus a little something of your own, 
that none of my other girls have shown. 
Perhaps you thought I hadn't noticed 
these things. Even Miss Benner, who 
prides herself upon her knowledge of my 
art, has spoken of it—” 

“I’m very glad,” said Mary gratefully. 
Praise was always sweet to her ear. It 
had always been a tonic to her ambitions. 


“I’ve tried very hard to learn everything | 





Another girl | ; 





I could about the business—especially the | 


last designs from Paris. They fascinate 
me. But I can’t see why Madame Denise 
shouldn’t originate as well as Paul 
Poiret-—American styles for American 
women—”’ 

“Exactly. 
idea. 
of what is being done in Paris, before I 
make my own models. Then we shall be 
sure we are right. 





That has always been my | 
But I will always get the benefit 


I want you to know, | 


| though, that I feel that you yourself have | 
| become of value to me—that you will | 


Mr. Wetherby, 


have a greater value. You are only | 
| twenty-two—or is it twenty- three?—but 
| You are much older than your years.’ 
“Sometimes I believe I am a thousand, 
” she said. 
women are a_ thousand,” he 
“They’re full of the wisdom 
But wisdom isn’t intelligence. 
only wise, you might be 


“All 
laughed. 
of the ages. 
If you were 


| excessively uninteresting. But you're not 


and I 


# | wise. You're merely intelligent, 

need you to help me in this business. In 
short, we have reached the point, my 
dear, where your taste and originality 


‘have a greater value to Madame Denise 
than your looks.” 


E leaned back in his chair and spoke 
with a new deliberateness which gave 
his words more weight. “I am going to 


speak to you in the closest confidence, | 


Mary, my dear. I have taken a real lik- 
ing to you, a liking based somewhat, I’ll 
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Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


An old lady, 72 years of 
age, who suffered for many 
years and was absolutely help- 
less, found relief. A man who 
was helpless, unable to rise 
from his chair, was riding 
horseback and playing tennis 
within a year. A little child, 
paralyzed, was playing about 
the house after wearing a 
Philo Burt Appliance three 
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treated more than 45,000cases the past 20 years. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not 
accept our offer. The photo- 
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Philo Burt Appliance is— how 
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1dmit,” he added with a smile, “upon your 
personality. But my liking and con- 
fidence are not without selfish motives. 
I want to be sure that the traditions that 
I have established here will be capably 
carried on. Mrs. Leavitt is merely a 
saleswoman, perhaps because she was born 
a lady, the best saleswoman in New York 
among our class of people; Miss Benner 
is a dressmaker capable of carrying out 
efficiently any suggestions that are given 
her. But she is perfectly helpless with- 
out the suggestions. Neither of them is 
an executive by nature. If I died to- | 
morrow, I don’t know who would take | 
my place. I think in a few years the 
business would deteriorate and possibly 
go to pieces for lack of a guiding hand.” 
He sighed, and shrugged the idea aside 
“I’ve got to train some one to step into 
my shoes—some one who will develop 
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“I do. I think you have every quality 
for success, if you will only continue to 
learn as you’ve done already. Indeed, | 
don’t see whom else I can rely on unless | a 
it’s you.” | 

Mary did not move, and only sat star- 
ing at her clasped hands, a little pale, a 
little tense, but glowing within with the 
excitement of the possibilities that he 
suggested. Her voice, when she spoke, | 
trembled ever so little with humility. 

“I—I’m glad you think I’m worthy. 
T’ll do anything you say. I'll try very 


hard to do what you wish.” C °° | 
“Good!” said Wetherby cheerfully. € rigina 
‘Then we will begin at once upon the 


great experiment. You shall have a sal- 
ary adequate to your position—as a be- aed alkene! 
ginning. And this summer you shall go 
ibroad with me to Paris—” 
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T seemed to Mary that she had been 
listening as in a dream to this tale of 
her own good fortune, but the word Paris 
aroused -her to an actual sense of her 
new importance in Wetherby’s scheme 
of things. Paris! Paris! The wonder | 
of it! 
“But Miss Benner,’ she said, as she 
remembered that the forewoman had 
gone abroad with Wetherby only last 
year. “What will Miss Benner say?” 
He extinguished his cigarette in the 
ash-tray, his brows tangling. ‘Miss Ben- | 
ner will, I think, say nothing. She is 
of that sort. And she is aware of her 
own shortcomings. This, under the cir- 
cumstances, is a blessing. I shall raise | 
her salary. I think she will be satisfied.” 
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coat,—‘“I shall begin to take life easily, 
as it was intended that an aged gentle- 
man should take it. I shall collect more 
pictures and books and objets-d’art for 
the eventual auction of my effects at my 
death for the endowment of a Home 
for Indigent Man-milliners!” 

He laughed. Mary didn't. 
ful even if she heard him. Already her 
|mind was planning adroitly for the 
|future; she had not dared to hope to 
go so far so soon. 

“Of course I accept, Mr. Wetherby,” 
she said slowly. “It has been wonderful, 
what you've done for me. I will try to 
justify your good opinions. I am ambi- 
tious. If I don’t succeed in what you 
want me to do, it wont be because 
I don’t try. I’ve been thinking of 
ways to increase the number of your 
customers,” she finished with a smile. 
“You know there are women in New 
| York with taste so depraved that they 
prefer Lucille Dunois and Madame Gail- 
lard—the beautiful Mrs. Knorr, for in- 
stance, Mrs. Vanderhorst, the Gordon- 
Knights.” She paused and raised the 
knuckles of one hand to her chin in an 
attitude of meditation. “I wonder 
whether my entrance into certain of 
these houses on a purely social basis 
wouldn’t be helpful to Madame Denise.” 

Wetherby glanced at her shrewdly, his 
lip quivering in a smile. He read her 
mental processes without difficulty. 

“I should like to see you try your ex- 
| periment,” he commented. “Things have 
| changed, of late years. Society has gone 
into trade. Why shouldn't trade go into 
society?” 

“I hadn’t thought of these distinc- 
tions,” said Mary, frowning. 

He laughed and turned aside. “Per- 
haps they aren’t so real as they used to 
be.” 

“T am not afraid to try,” she declared. 


Tt is coubt- 





HE conversation ended there, but all 

that night and the next day, Mary 
turned her problems over in her mind. 
Jer second step upon the social ladder 
had been achieved with such ridiculous 
ease! Already, in less than three years! 
She was now, to all intents and purposes, 
'a manager of the concern; but what Mr. 
Wetherby said about social distinctions 
| troubled her. He had visualized for 
|her the unattainable, a fiction that she 
| had never recognized. He had set a 
‘boundary to her ambitions—a thing that 
had no existence for her. 

But she was not long deterred. Her 
| plans took definite form a few afternoons 
‘later when Mr. Cheever called her up 
and asked her to go for a motor-ride. 
She had refused him often lately. This 
time she accepted, for a week ago she 
'had seen in the social columns of, a 
newspaper an account of the garden-fete 
jto be given in June at Wyanoke, the 
| Vanderhorsts’ estate in the country. So 
| now the arrows of Mary’s destiny seemed 
to point unerringly upon the course that 
she should take. 
| Cheever stopped for her at the shop, 
and even before they started, Mary lost 
no time in bringing the conversation to 
the topic which was most in her mind. 
She had always wanted to see the inside 
of Mrs. Vanderhorst’s studio. Mrs. 
Vanderhorst did receive visitors, didn’t 
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she—the public, even, who wanted to see 
her collections. Mr. Cheever knew her 
so well. He had often said how much 
Mrs. Vanderhorst liked to meet new 
people, people that were interesting or 
interested. It would be lovely of Mr. 
Cheever if he drove her out to Wyanoke 
and they just dropped in informally for 
a few minutes at the studio of the tal- 
ented lady. 

After a moment of incertitude, Cheever 
assented. He didn’t much care where 
they went, if Mary would only go with 


him. If Ruth was not busy, she might 
consent to see them. No harm trying, 
at any rate. 


N ARY’S luck held. When they drove 
up to the studio, which had been 
added to a wing of the house, Mrs. Van- 
derhorst’s model was just leaving. Cheever 
sent in his name by a maid; and she 
sent out word that he should come in 
for tea. He did not think it necessary 
to mention that he had a companion. 

They found her in an armchair, her 
painting-smock well smudged with the 
labors of the day, smoking the cigarette 
of relaxation and accomplishment, her 
half-finished tea on a tabourette beside 
her. 

“Well, Reggie—of all people!” she 
greeted him. “What on earth—” 

“We were just driving by and thought 
we'd stop in. Miss Ryan—Mrs. Vander- 
horst.” 

Mary emerged from the shadows as 
their hostess rose, offering her hand. 

“Miss Ryan—oh, of course. De- 
lighted! —Tea, Stryker. Wont you sit 
down?” 

“I’m so afraid we're intruding,” said 
Mary quietly, “but I'd heard so much 
about your work—from Mr. Harbison—” 


“Oh, you know Wilkes? Nice boy, isn’t 


he? And so very successful!” 
“Yes, very.” 
Mary felt Mrs. Vanderhorst’s gaze 


fasten upon her, puzzled and intensely 
curious. At least she hadn’t made a nega- 
tive impression. She was soon to realize 
the positive quality of Ruth Vanderhorst’s 
appraisal, for the puzzled look vanished 
in a ringing laugh. 

“Miss Ryan—Reggie’s Miss Ryan,” she 
said with a mischievous glance at Cheever 
“I’ve heard of you—from Phil Despard 
I think.” 

And then as Reginald Cheever signaled 
to her, she made a quick transition which 
removed Mary’s awkward moment. “Mv 
dear child, you are very nice-looking. Hen- 
ner would have adored you. Vrai type 
irlandais, n’est-ce pas? Surely Wilkes is 
painting you. He’s a fool if he isn’t, it 
you'll let him.” 

“He has done my portrait—for the 
Academy.” 

“I’m simply furious at Wilkes for see 
ing you first,” declared Mrs. Vande: 
horst, “—furious at you too, Reggie, fo 
not bringing her out to me before. You 
will pose for me, though, wont you, my 
dear? That hair against that gray-gree 
Japanese embroidery, just as you’re sit 
ting. Ravissant! Wont you—sometime 
soon?” 

“IT should be delighted—any time 
said Mary. 

Mary had planned the first part of the 
conversation with some care, but it was 
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now quite out of hand, though going much 
to her liking. She hadn't understood the 
mention of Mr. Despard’s name, a man 
whom she had never met. She thought 
it advisable for the moment not to be too | 
curious. And Mrs. Vanderhorst’s precipi- 
tancy gave little opportunity to question. 

The maid brought forward a silver 
service, which she placed conveniently by. 

“Of course any friend of Reggie’s is | 
a friend of mine. Two lumps? Lemon? 
It’s really very nice of you to come in| 
this way. I like to meet people when I’m 
dirty. It’s more—er—intimate somehow, 
closer to the soil. I like people who 
work. You work for your living, don’t 
you?” 

“I’m a dress model,” replied Mary 
coolly, ‘“‘with Madame Denise.” 

She had decided on that confession long 
ago, but there seemed little about her of 
which Mrs. Vanderhorst wasn’t aware. 

“Reggie, you’re a fearfuily canny per- 
son—and just a trifle selfish, keeping Miss 
Ryan all to yourself—” 

“Hang it! I wish I could,” he said 
frankly. “This is the first time I’ve seen | 
Miss Ryan in a month. She’s the most 
exclusive person I know.” 

“I hope she wont exclude me,” said 
their hostess. 

“I think Mr. Cheever exaggerates. I’m 
very busy.” 

“I’m sure you know how to manage 
him. He’s been riding on a loose snaffle 
for so long that he doesn’t understand the 
urb. 


HE terms were foreign to Mary, but 

she understood their significance and 
thanked her hostess with a smile. Mrs. 
Vanderhorst had, it seemed, a prescience 
all her own. Mary admired her. She | 
breathed deeply and seemed instinct with | 
large motives. However little Cheever | 
may have cared for the accuracy of her | 
vision, he only laughed. 

“I’m sure,” he said gallantly, “that 
Miss Ryan could drive me any way she 
hoose—if she would only drive me at all.” 

Mary thought that she liked him better 
1t that moment even than when he had 
been suffering the martyrdom of the 
hoarding-house parlor. 

‘Maybe it’s better for me to be driving 
than you, Mr. Cheever,” she said quietly. 

‘You see how it is, Ruth,” complained 
Cheever in mock hopelessness. “I’ve 
ain down, rolled over, played dead, | 
umped through—and now she tells me 
that I’d better still keep on doing all 
those things.” 

‘Quite right,” said Ruth approvingly. 
The triumph of mind over matter.” 

‘Oh, I say!” said Mr. Cheever. 

They had a laugh at that, over their 
tea, but there was a little too much of 
he truth in his confession to be so 
ightly regarded. At least Mr. Cheever 
was beginning to think so. But he was| 
secretly delighted at Ruth Vanderhorst’s 
interest in her visitor. It was an indorse- 
ment of his own good taste, and the ap- 
probation of Ruth Vanderhorst was worth 
having. 





Mr. Gibbs’ captivating story of a 
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were calling—even if she didn’t understand 
Italian. It was “Earthquake! Earth- 
quake!” And she remembered reading 


of the terribie ones they'd had here, and 
‘how one almost destroyed the city of 
Messina, not so very long ago. And the 
driver had shown her what it had done, 
for that matter, coming out the day be- 
fore. 

| The square was full of people when 
she got there—rushing around and call- 
ing out and_ shrieking “Madonna! 
Madonna!” and falling on their knees. 
| They were all dressed, or nearly all, she 
saw, except her. For they get up at an 
'outlandish hour there, in those country 
places—everybody. 

And then all at once a second shock 
came, and back of her one building went 
down—a very old and rickety one, or so 
it looked, as it was falling. It didn't 
fall out, the way you'd expect, and 
topple over, but it went right down 
straight. And then where there had been 
a building, there was just a rough pile 
of stones, with white dust blowing up 
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were calling: 
“Salve mi! Salve mi! Madonna mia!” 
And before she knew it, hardly, a 
half-dozen men had plunged through the 
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nated that she forgot even to be afraid 
—forgot she was the only one who was 
standing and wasn’t following, and pray- 
ing. But then she looked around, and 
}—no, there was one other, a man, who 
stood a little ahead of her, a young man 
' who looked as if he were laughing at the 
| others marching. 

They were going, she saw now, in a 
certain direction. There was a priest at 
the head of the line, in a perfectly gor- 
geous gown; then came the red and blue 
saint, she supposed it was, 
like those she’d read somewhere, they 
have in every town in Italy and Sicily 
and such places. And then, after it, 
came all the rest, crying and praying and 
shouting! All were going this one way, 
out from the open square, or the main 
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side of it where she was, and in back 
of the chapel. And every man, woman 
and child was in it—except the one man, 
who stood there grinning, and herself. 

She looked at him, and he at her, it 
seemed, at just the same time. And 
when he did, though he didn’t stop 
laughing, a most terrible expression came 
into his face! Then he looked away. 

She started forward then. She thought 
she'd go herself and join the procession 
—just as soon as she saw that face! 
But when she did, she saw that he moved 
too—edged over between her and the 
others, and she had to stop — pretend 
she wasn’t going that way, after all. 
They were both pretending, she could 
see, with their eyes on each other side- 
wise. 

“This wont do, Pompom!” she said 
under her breath. And she stood still, 
pretending indifference, thinking all she 
could, and as fast. For the procession 
across the square, she saw, would be 
around on the other side of the white 
chapel before long—and the backs of 
everybody left on their side of the square 


were turned toward them already. And 
everybody, the whole town, was there 
now. The rest of the place was just 
empty 


S° she thought the best thing to do 

would be to walk around him very 
deliberately toward the procession, as if 
she hadn’t noticed him before. But 
when she did, after a quick look he 
walked directly ahead of her, where 
she’d have to go, and stood there grin 
ning. She saw now who he was. It 
was the man with the strange smile on 
his face whom that other man, the hand 
some one who she thought might hav: 
been a nobleman, had stopped fighting 
the night before. 

And now, looking closer, she saw 
terrible thing about him. She saw 
wasn't a smile at all that gave him his 
expression. It was just a scar—a hor 
rible healed cut at the corner of hi: 
mouth. 

She stopped still then—and started 


call out to him: “You let me by or | 
scream !” 

And then, of course, she didn’t; fo 
she saw at once how silly it would b 


how things really were; and her hea: 
stopped still. He couldn’t understan 
English—she was certain of that. An 
as for screaming, what good woul 
screaming in English do—when every 
body in the place, all, were screaming 
and praying at the top of their ow 
voices? 

“Steady, Pompom. Steady!” she sai 
clutching him to her—both him and 
parrot For in addition to heari 
nothing and seeing nothing but itseif 
procession now was just about disapp: 
ing behind the white chapel—may 
going right around it, maybe not: 
couldn't tell! She saw it would be 
less to try and catch it. 

“We've got to run—that’s all, 
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pom,” she said to herself and the dog. 
“We’ve got to keep on pretending we | 
don’t see him—and then dash away!” 

The man was still-quite a little way | 
from her, with his face kind of turned 
forward—watching, she thought, as she 
was, to see when the procession would 
finaliy disappear. 

So she did now the only thing she 
could think of. She walked along the 
edge of the square, humming to herself, 
as if not thinking about him at all, al- 
thovgh he kept out beyond her, edging 
along too—kind of stalking her, without 
pretending to—till they should be all 
alone! But her idea was that suddenly, 
when she could, she’d see some place she | 
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Lustrous Stockings 
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could dart into, and disappear. For she’d Iron Clad No. 98 Mercerized Hose 
been quite a runner in school. CTIVE girls, like active boys, are hard Colors: Black, White, African Bri 
“It isn’t true. It simply isn’t true, A on stockings. That’s why we make Prices: soc a pair, sizes 6 to 10 (East of t 

Pompom!” she kept saying to herself and Iron Clad No. - with double sole and Rockies). 

the dog to steady herself—watching for | four-ply heel and toe. They need all the 

her chance. For the earthquake seemed durability Iron Clad stands for. There’s value here; get several pairs. If 

to be over now—or had for some minutes. | Girls want good-looking stockings, too. That’s your dealer doesn’t carry ge, order 

And she would rather take that chance, | why we make these fin — bed, mercerized direct, enclosing remittance and state size and 

anyway, than this. And then suddenly | hose with an unusually bright lustre—giving color desired. Your order 

her time came. She saw he was looking the smart appearance of silk. filled, postpaid. 

away a second—and she dashed around COOPER, WELLS & CO., 208 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 

the corner into an alley | — --—---—- 
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I’ was a canary-colored alley, a faint, | School Department will help solve 


pale, lovely color, like so many of the 
houses in the place. On one side there 
were only two houses—deserted. She 
could see that, from just looking at them. 
And on the other side was a kind of 
blank stone wall, with one or two small 
windows, high up—the back of the stables 
of the little hotel, she thought it must be. 
And at the farther end was a bright ver- 
milion cart with two wheels. And then, 
looking beyond that, her heart stood still; Powdered Saxolite (for wrinkles) 75c All 
for the alley ended up against a kind of Phelactine (hair remover) . $1 Drug Stores 
little cliff on the hill the town was built | eal ae a $1 and Toilet 
against. She had thrown herself right | i: Sa See 
into a trap! 

She peered in at the first door of the 
two houses as she ran by, and saw that 
there was certainly nobody there. And 
then she darted in the second door, which 
was open too—and stood there perfectly 
still, in the empty place, listening for 
footsteps. 

“If we ever get out of this alive, Pom- 
pom,” she said, whispering, and her heart 
beating a tattoo against him, “we'll re- 
form. We'll never do anything wild 2 Geese 
again: tin on receipt 

And the Pom looked up and trembled peed ae Ag 

‘ s om address 
against her, for he was scared stiff by the KONDON 
whole proceeding. And Saladin, the par- Minneapolis, Minn. 
rot, changed claws on his perch, for she 
had him under her other arm still, kind | 
of crooked. So she straightened his cage | 
up—and just then she heard steps running | 
into the alley, and the man with the scar | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
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on the edge of his mouth went by, peer- 
ing here and there i not having 
seen her go in, and not quite sure whether 
she had run into the alley, or one of the | 
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to hers. And that, of course, was the 
worst thing possible, for she knew the 
next move would be for him to come in | 
there. She looked back into that dark | 
smelly little black cave of a house behind 


| 
i 
her—and fled. 
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| down in her excitement, 








T wouldn’t do to run back by that door 
where he was—or she thought it 
for he might be com- 
ing out any time. And it struck her if 
she could dart down to the end of the 
and hide herself anywhere, he 
wouldn’t come back, for he’d looked there 
And just then she saw that 
blood-red cart with the high wheels again 

and she gathered up her ivory negligee 
for it. 

was still hanging onto Pompom 
the parrot. It had never oc- 
curred to her to drop them. In fact, she 
couldn't now, without giving herself 
But it was terribly hard to run, 
holding them and the skirt of her negligee 
at the same time. And just before she 
got to the red cart, her foot caught in 
the hem of the skirt, and she stumbled and 
almost fell. 

She caught herself luckily before she 
went down, and she didn’t drop either the 
Pom or the parrot, but something almost 
For one of her 
| Morocco slippers came off, right almost 
in the middle of the alleyway. She 
couldn’t stop for it. She had to rush on. 
And in a minute she’d whirled in back 
of the red cart and sat cowering behind 
the tipped-up body, listening—and this 
|man rummaging through the houses for 


She 


“We re loot, Pompom! That’s all. Just 

she whispered to the dog. For 
that was the only term she could think of 

If she could only hide there until he 
got out, or they got through their crazy 
panic and stopped marching around, she 
thought she could escape, for she was 
hidden by the body of the wagon. Only 
there, almost in front of it, she knew, 
was that’red slipper. If he saw that, it 
was all over! She peered out, just a 
fraction of an inch from behind the big 
high wheel; and there it sat, right in the 
center of the cobbles. And just that 
minute the man with the scar on his 
mouth came out from the doorway and 
looked up and down the alley—and 
started to go out. 

And then he turned once more, for a 
final look—and saw it! 

He came rushing over then, as fast 
as he could run—and grabbed it up and 
looked at it, and looked around! And 
just then Saladin, the parrot, gave a 
squawk. She'd tipped him almost upside 
and it made him 


| mad. 


And then Spinks Beaufort stepped out 
| from behind her wagon. 

“Go away from here,” she told the 
man as cool as she could. “Go away or 


| Ili scream!” 


| “How perfectly silly! 








Re aa @ N - — 
Lear ° 
Millinery) 


| by Mail! ¢ A t _ 


thought while she said it: 
Nobody can hear 


And she 
me!” 

The rest were all out there still, of 
course, marching around, yelling. And 
nobody would notice her or understand 
what she called, if they did hear her. 
Her Pom was the only living thing, ap- 
parently, within uncounted miles, that 
had ever heard English. 


But she started to scream just the 
same, when he came running at her, 
with her slipper in his hand—and that 
dreadful grin on his face that was made 
by a cut extending out from his mouth 
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And when he came, and she screamed, he 
called out something, and held out both 
his hands like claws—to show her he 
would strangle her if she kept on scream- 


ing. And then: she stopped, and stared 
at him. 
“What is it?” she said, her voice al- 


most gone. “What do you want?” And 
looking down and seeing her bare left 
foot, she drew it back under her negligee. 

He wasn’t looking there, though, but at 
something else. She was still holding the 
dog and the cage pressed hard against her, 
and she thought he was looking at them. 

“Ouesti—questi!” he said. 

“What?” she said, looking down, for 
she didn’t think he would want either one 
—the dog or the parrot. “Not this? 
Nor this?” 

“No. No—no!” he said hurriedly, 
pointed again, coming nearer. 

And now she saw what he was 
her rings! She was almost relieved when 
she saw what it actually was. And she 
started putting her hands together to take 
them off. 


and 





HEY were wonderful rings. They must 
have been worth ten or fifteen thou- 
Some were her 


sand dollars, anyway. 
own, but mostly her mother’s! She 
started to take them off for him; and 


the first one she put her fingers on was 
her mother’s engagement ring—the one 
her father thought so much of. 

And she just drew her hands apart in- 
voluntarily when she touched it. 

“No,” she said suddenly, without think- 
ing even. “No. I wont!” 

And stood up, facing him. 

He could understand the meaning, even 
if he couldn’t understand the language: 
and he must have been in a hurry, for he 
didn’t wait any longer. He grabbed her 
hand himself, and when he did, Pompom, 
like a little fury, snapped out and bit him. 

It couldn’t have been anything serious, 
—though it brought the blood,—not much 
more dangerous than a mosquito-bite. 
But it surprised the man for the minute 
He drew back his hand, and then h 
reached _out again, mad, and made a grab 
for Pompom, wanting to wring his neck 


probably. And Spinks Beaufort partly 
threw him, and he partly sprang away 
And Saladin in his wicker cage fell on 


the cobbles—and rolled along and lay on 
his side screaming and trying to get up 
And she stood there alone facing him— 
this man with the scarred mouth—shout- 
ing, ““No—no—no!”—and stamping with 
her one red slipper on the cobbles. 

She stood there in that deserted canary- 
colored alley, beside that blood-red cart 
with the parrot squawking, and Pompor 
barking at the man’s heels; and all th 
time she kept thinking, saying over an 
over to herself: 

“Loot! Loot—just loot!” 

And then suddenly the man flashed o 
something from his belt, and she saw 
was a long knife—that same one, prol 
ably, he had pulled out the night before 

He grabbed her left hand where h 
mother’s big ring was, and held it with 
his left hand, and brought up this hug 
knife in his right. She was starting 
beat him with her right hand, but then 
she stopped, for that knife, you could 
see, was terribly sharp. 

She stopped pounding, but she s! 
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clenched her left hand, not intending to 
let her rings go. And then he looked up 
at her and said something very low. She 
didn’t understand the words—but she un- 


derstood the motion he made, well enough. | 


For he had brought that terribly fine edge 
of the knife up to her fingers, threatening 
to cut her. 

Pom was snapping at his heels still, but 
the parrot had righted himself, and sat 
still for the minute, surprised and sulky. 
She could see all this like a picture—as 
if it didn’t concern herself at all. But all 
the time she was saying over to herself, 
“Loot! Loot—just loot!” and_ she 
thought of things she’d read about, what 
men do to get women’s rings—how they 
cut them off, in battlefields or sieges or 
things like that, if they have to get them 
in a hurry. And yet she just couldn't let 
him take them off. She couldn’t have un- 
clasped her hand now if she’d wanted to. 
Instead she let out a terrible scream in 
English: 

“Help! Help!” And she thought right 
away: “How foolish—how perfectly idi- 
otic, when nobody can hear me!” 

And then she thought she was crazy. 
For it seemed as if she heard some one 
calling—up over her head somewhere, 
way off: 

“Where? Where?” 

He didn’t hear it apparently—the man 
trying to get her rings. For he went 
right on threatening and starting to prick 
her fingers with the end of that awful 
knife. 

But she answered just the same, think- 
ing all the time she was probably crazy, 
hearing voices in the air. 

“Here! Here!” she shrieked. 

And when she did that, the man pressed 
a little harder with the edge of the knife, 
his eyes close up to hers, showing the 
white rings around them, threatening 
her. She got the warm smell of vile to- 
bacco on his breath! 

Just that minute a man dropped over 
the sort of low cliff or ledge above them 
at the end of the alley. They both turned, 
ind the Pom scampered to one side. She | 
looked, and there was that man of the 
night before—the one she thought might 
ve a noble or something. She was saved 
—or thought she was, at first! 


HE minute he struck the ground, 
however, she saw that something had 
happened. He had twisted his leg or 
something in that jump, and fallen. And 
vhen he started to get up again, she saw 
1e was hurt. Then she saw, or thought 
she saw, he was unarmed—and that other 
an had a knife! It was in his hand, she 





saw, where it was held suspended near 
er hand, when he turned, surprised. And 
she was quicker than he was, probably, 
n seeing things. At any rate, suddenly— 
she had no idea why—she leaned down 
and bit the grinning man—sunk her teeth 
the brown wrist that held the knife. 
She didn’t understand how or why she | 
did it; she never did! She must have | 
bee ‘n just crazy—like a wild woman. All| 
> knew was that the blood came, and 
* cursed or something, and she heard the 
knife drop on the cobbles. And quick as 
a flash she kicked it away with her foot 
with the red slipper on it. 
(nd that was all; for now suddenly, 
with a yell, he jumped away from her 


| 
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other man who was still 
lying on the ground—and kicked. And 
she saw what he was doing. She saw the 
other man was pulling a pistol out of his 


and toward the 


pocket—was trying to! But he was too 
late. For the foot of the man with the 
gashed face hit his arm and kicked the 


-and it went clattering 
like the 


pistol out his hand 
on the alleyway 

knife 
And 
danger 
the new 

help her 
His leg was 
} 


ip, ana 


cobblestones 


now Spinks Beaufort saw the 
wasn’t over, by any means. For 
man—that one who had come to 
was clearly quite a little hurt 
apparently twisted from his 
his right hand, that had held 
the pistol, was badly hurt too. But he was 
up and had gral bed the other man, never 
They were struggling, rolling 
the alley together, and the Pom 
1round them—and she herself 
with the pistol she had 
her hand, wondering what 
with it, whether she could 
the man who was fighting 


but not being able to do a 


theless 
around 
ncing 
nding off. 
caught up in 


could do 


"THEY were struggling, it looked now, 
th of them, in one direction—roll- 
and she could see, now 


were after. It 


y » and 
ng over ana 


over; 
what they 
lying on the cobbles. 

she said to herself 
I was not to take it!” 

now. The man with 
torn mouth had it. And though the 
other man was still fighting for it, he 
to be getting the worst of it. 

danced around, crying, “Here. 
and trying to slip that pistol to 


as too late, 
was that knife 
What a 
What a fool 
But it 


Tool 


was too iate 


the 
tne 


med 
seemed 





him, and then seeing how foolish it was. 
For of course he couldn't let go for a 


minute of that hand of the other man with 

the knife. If he did, he was gone! 
And all at once, as if something had 

wrenched and given way. her man went 


over on his back, and that beast with the 
scarred mouth sat over him with that 
knife up. 


It was a second—the fraction of a wink. 


But she saw everything perfectly plain. 
There was just one thing for her to do. 


She must shoot—kill a man herself—or 
see one kil led. 


“Stop!” she screamed. “Stop!” And 
she jumped forward and pushed the 
muzzle against the back of that man’s 
head, where he sat astride of the other 
one, bringing his knife up. 

She was excited—but not afraid. She 
saw everything, clear and distinct, like a 


very clear picture—the parrot trying to 
sit straight in the overturned cage, looking 
very serious and savage and mad; Pom- 
pom snarling and prancing and snapping 
around the two men, like a bloodthirsty 
microbe; and the grinning man’s arm com- 


ing up with the knife—and the other 
man’s strength going! 
“Stop! Stop!” she was screaming 


Or I'll kill you! 

She thought he might stop, with that 
pistol-muzzle at the back of his head, 
and she wouldn’t have to shoot; but he 
didn’t. He was too excited, perhaps, or 
triumphant, seeing the other man was 
practically through. He just kind of 
rolled his head to avoid her and drew his 
hand way back with the knife. And she 
prayed and—fired! 





and 
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E rolled over, off the othér man—her 
friend. And she sprang back—per- 
fectly still. For she saw what she had 
done. She had killed a man! 
The other man, that handsome one who 
had risked his life to save her, stumbled 
up onto his feet in a minute—and came 


toward her. But she didn’t see him- 
for she had shut her eyes—tight, tight! 
\nd she was staggering. And the next 
thing she knew, she was holding onto 
him, crying: 

“Oh—oh! I’ve killed a man. I've 
killed a man! I’m a murderess! 


‘Nota quite. Nota quite. Mabbe,” he 


said. 
\nd when he said it, she sprang back 
from him, her eyes wide open. 

‘You speak English!” she 
You speak English.” 

hordes I do. Yes’m,” he said. 

And she started to step back and take 
hold of him, some way. For it was like 
from heaven.—like the miracle 
they were expecting from that red and 
blue and gold saint—hearing English 
when she had thought there wasn’t anyone 


cried out 


a voice 


for miles and miles who could speak to her 

“Wait. Joost a min’,” he said, holding 
her from falling. ‘“Look.: See!” 

And she looked down for the first time 

forced herself to—to see what she 
had done—expecting to see him lying 
there, with a big hole in his head. But it 
wasn’t there. There was blood, little 
in his hair, when he lay there first, face 


just as this man beside 
her who stood steadying her, said to look 
the body lying there rolled; and her man, 
reaching out, started to push it with his 
foot, and then kicked it. 

She gave a jump then away from him. 


down. And now 


for it seemed horrible to her. And she 
called out when he started to do it a 
second time. But then she stopped. For 


when he did this, the man on the cobble- 
stones jumped up all at once like a rab- 
bit—and ran and ran and ran out through 
he alleyway. 

Then I didn’t kiil him. I didn't kill 
him, after all!” she called, catching at the 
other man’s coat again. 

“No,” he said, trying to explain to her 


‘No. You only maka scratch on the out- 
side. He turn his head maybe whena you 
shoot. So you only maka senseless.” 


‘That was it,” said Spinks Beaufort 
‘That was just it.” 

\nd she saw now that his eyes were 
turned from her and were watching the 
nan with the scarred mouth run wildly 
out of the end of the canary-colored 


leyway. He ran in the funniest way 
crooked, zigzagging back and forth 
afraid of being shot at, evidently. An 


all at once the man with her burst into 


laugh—half a laugh and half a cry of 
triumph. 
“Run. Run! See’m run. How fun 


he maka him look!” 

And she laughed too—she couldn’t hel; 
it—till the man disappeared around the 
last canary-colored corner. 


7OW suddenly she remembered that 
4 ‘ they were alone together in that al 
ley, and she thought what she had on 
how she must look, in that sati 
negligee. And she looked down and saw 
that red slipper over beside him where 
the man with the scar had dropped it 
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And she started to hop over to it, re- | 
membering her bare foot finally. 

“No—no. Stop. Wait,” he called to | 
her—and leaned down and picked up the 
red slipper, and handed it to her with a 
gesture like a prince—and then turned | 
his back while she put it on her foot. 

‘We'd better go back, hadn’t we?” she | 
said to the man. For the noise of crying 
and calling was less in the square. 

“IT go—yes. I thinka so,” he said. 

And now she gave a little cry—for she 
saw how terribly lame he was. She had 
forgotten all about that twist he had suf- 
fered when he jumped to save her. 

“Oh, you’re hurt,” she cried. “I’m so 
sorry. You're hurt!” 

But he was terribly brave about it. 

“Tha’s noth’! .Tha’s noth’,” he said. 
“Like what we alla got there in war.” 

“Listen,” she said. “You do this: you 
lean on me. I’m terribly strong, really. 
I may not look so. But Iam! And you 
can take the parrot, if you want. And 
we'll go together.” 


INALLY she got him to do it—made 

him. But she never saw.a man in all 
her life so kind and so courteous and so 
considerate. Yet she was a little afraid 
all the time to ask him questions—about 
who he was, or anything. But finally she 
had to ask him—something! 

“You speak English so well!” she said 
—though that wasn’t quite true, either. 
“You speak English so perfectly—where 
did you learn it?” 

“New York,” he said. 

“New York!” cried Spinks Beaufort, 
stopping and staring. “Why, that’s where 
I come from!” 

“Yesa ma’am, I know. I see,” said the 
man. “You Newa York. Me also, one 
time—teel I coma here for Italia to fight 
the war.” 

“New York!” she cried. ‘But where? 
What part?” 

“My biz,” he said, “always down— 
waya down in cit’. By the beeg reech 
man, by the Walla Street.” 

“Near Wall Street,” said Spinks Beau- 
fort. “Why, my father is in Wall Street 
every day.” 

And. they stopped walking on the cob- 
blestones, and faced one another again. 

“Your fath’,” said the rescuer of Spinks 
Beaufort. “What, then, is hisa name? 
What you calla him?” 

“Beaufort,” she told him. “Ledyard 
Beaufort.” 

“A beeg, beeg, talla man,” said the | 
1andsome man, gesturing with his left | 
hand until he almost upset Saladin. 
‘Beeg and tall?” 

“Yes. Yes!” said Spinks Beaufort— 
ust as excited as he was. 

“I know heem. I know heem. Mr. 
Beaufort. I know heem. He come alla 
time in place where I work. There in 
biga build’ by Wall Street. He coma 
alla time to the barba’ shop, where I 
am,” said the man, waving Saladin again 
in his excitement. 

“Oh!” said Spinks Beaufort, catching 
her breath—and then going on, at last, 
when she could control herself. For after | 
all, he was just as nice as he could be! 

‘Oh, isn’t that wonderful And where 
are you now?” 

‘Upa there,” he said, waving the par- 
rot now toward the end of the alley, be- 
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yond the rocks. “I hava the vin’. I 
maka the grape. I buy the land with the 
mon’ from New York. I coma down 
from there, when the earthaquek, he come 
to the town. And I heara you call.” 

“Oh,” said Spinks Beaufort. ‘And you 
saved my life.” 

“Oh, yes—why ot? I sava you—eef 


I can!” he said wi ~~ _—sinice white polite 
smile again. “Bu yu —is he here 
also, too?” 

“Yes,” said Spinks L ct, looking at 
him—almost as excited he was once 
more. “Isn't it wonderful? Isn't it 


wonderful? He'll be here in Messina 
tomorrow.” 

‘Then I taka you, I taka you back to 
heem, with my wag’. I goa with you,” 
said the man who had saved her—just as 
polite as ever—the same grand way of 
bowing, even on only one foot. 

“Come on now, mees, please,” he said. 
‘We go back now to the albergo.” 

They turned the corner and crossed 
the square. Nobody paid any attention to 
them, for though the earthquake was all 
| over and they were all making less noise, 

yet they were all standing and kneeling 
the other way—toward where the bearers 
were putting the red and blue and gold 
saint back into its chapel—until another 
earthquake or something else came, and 
scared them wild again. 

“You like New York?” she said, to 
make conversation. 

“T lika—yes,” said Mr. Tintoni. ‘Yet 
not so good as here.” 

“I’m crazy over it,” said Miss Spinks 
Beaufort. And then suddenly she shud- 
dered—and tried to cover it up. 

‘Aren't you, Pompom?” she - said 
bending her head down. 

But he just looked back and yawned. 
He was as sleepy as could be, after all 
that excitement. 


THE EYE OF THE) 
BEHOLDER 


73) 


Continued from page 73 


| 


then what a girl of your kind was doing 
in this quiet part of the map. I’m 
wondering still.” 

“It’s very comfortable at the Lowells’ 
Like you, I find this country a safe 
refuge.’ 

“Do you expect me to believe that 
you've run away too?” 

“Exactly what I’ve done—run away 
From men—men like you! I live on ’em.’ 

‘An ambiguous statement,” said he 
studying her. 

“And when I get sick to death of ’em, 
I run away and hide.” 

“Only to find one waiting for you.” 

“It was a severe shock,” she confessed 
“Well, have I confirmed your darkest 
suspicions?” 

“Suspicions?” he protested. “I assure 
you I hadn’t any—” 

“Oh, yes, you had. Your wondering 
about my good clothes and exotic appear- 
ance was a little obvious My heretical 
views on morals produced the usual re- 
sult.” 

“Not at all. I don’t know just what 
you're trying to make me believe about 
you or why, but I don’t believe it, any- 
way.” 
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“You know, you’re not really so bad 
in some ways,” she approved him with 
her slow, lurking smile. She dropped te 
the bank of a rivulet which crossed the 
path, thereby excessively annoying a song- 
sparrow who had set up housekeeping 
there and who indulged in some shrill 
personalities on the subject of trespass. 
He threw himself down beside her and 
began absently to pick violets and toss 
them into the stream. “You're not very 
clever about lots of things, but you’ve got 
a queer kind of nice insight,” she con- 
tinued. 

“About you? I’ve never pretended to 
be clever enough to understand you.” 

“Vet you've rather a reputation for un- 


derstanding women—or anyway, for un- | 
derstanding how to attract them. Though | 


perhaps,” she teased, “that comes natural 
to you.” 

“Forbidden ground,” he warned. “Play 
fair. Besides, I don’t understand you a 
bit.” He fell back upon _banalities. 
“You're so different.” 

“All men tell all women that they're 
different, don’t they? And so they are, 
if men only understood. 
the solution of me at your disposal when- 
ever you want to use it.” 

“The letter, you mean?” 

“The letter,” she assented, throwing a 
dandelion-head at the protesting song- 
sparrow. “That’s why I left it on your 
mantel, to relieve the pressure on your 
brain if your curiosity became unbear- 
able.” Her voice deepened to a myste- 
rious and melodramatic tone. “It tells 
all,” she said hollowly. 

“I don’t like reading other people’s 
letters.” 

“It isn’t other people’s. 
wrote it.” 

“But it’s addressed to a man.” 

“What of it? He’s got another one, 
since, that he likes much better.” 

“Who is this Humphreys beast, Elsie ? 
You're not engaged to him, are you?” 

“Worse. I’m enslaved to him. He has 


99 


me in his power! 


It’s mine. I 


“Can’t you be serious even about this?” | 


She jumped lightly to her feet. “Go 
home and read the letter if you want the 
fuil explanation.” 

“Just what I’m afraid of. 
tions end things.” 

“Things end anyhow, in this mortal 
vorld.” 

“I don’t want this to end.” 

“What do you want?” 

“Just for it to go on,” he said slowly. 

“For how long?” 

“T’ll be reasonable. Say, a lifetime. A 
year from now, if I come—” 

“A year from now,” she interrupted, 
chuckling, “you'll be thanking the kindly 


Explana- 


gods that you haven’t compromised 
yourself further. Also, you'll be furious 
at me. But that wont take a year to 
happen.” 

“More mystery. Is that in the letter 
too?” 


“Everything is in the letter, if you can 
read a little between the lines. Here 
comes Myra to meet me. Good-by.” 

“Tomorrow?” he asked anxiously. 

“Of course, tomorrow.” 

Suddenly she looked sorry as she turned 
away from him. 


But you've got | 
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lion-dollar stock of diamonds, watches 
and jewelry—saves you one-third and 
trusts ot for what you want. 
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HIS is Thursday,” he reminded her. 
Tea and the day’s work were over. 
Miss Lester was lounging in the window- 
seat looking extremely lazy and content. 
Fleming was established in the big chair, 


looking, as usual, at Miss Lester. The 
letter to Fowler J. Humphreys, un- 
touched, mysterious and demure, still 


presided over the scene. 
“What of it?” she asked. 
“Your day to be serious.” 
“T said ‘alternate Thursdays.’ 
you know this is one?” 


How do 


Must be. Last Thursday you were 
frivolous as a cricket.” 
“Unimpeachable logic. What do you 


want me to be serigus about?” 

“Me, natural.” 

‘Egotist! She hesitated. 
suppose you're entitled to it. I 
start with a confession.” 

‘What have you got to confess about?” 

‘The rescue epis ode in which you 
played the hero part. 

“Yes: I know,” he said indifferently 
“All a put-up job on your part, wasn’t it?” 

She stared at him, for once taken 
aback. “How did you know that?” 

“Td seen you in swimming a couple of 
cays before, so your realistic struggles for 
my benefit didn’t impress me much.” 

“And you never said a word about it! 


“Well, I 
might 


This man isn’t as simp:e as one might 
suppose from his anmmnce” she con- 
fided to the universe at large. ‘What 


was the idea?” 

“Oh, come! What was your idea?” 

‘To attract your interest.” 

“You succeeded.” 

“And to hold it just enough to keep 
going. I needed you in my business.’ 

“Yet our relations haven't been exclu- 
sively businesslike.” 

“Not my fault. It would have been so 
more convenient for me if you'd 
been a boatman or guide or farm-hand, 
so that i could have paid you— 

“You've paid me—in your own coin.” 

“It’s been a one-sided bargain, though 
When I work, I have no conscience about 
other people, not an atom—though I'm 
capable of being sorry enough afterward.” 

“T don't want you to be sorry about 
anything in our friendship,” he said. 

‘And I don’t want you to be. But you 
will.” 


‘That’s up to you entirely, Elsie.” 
She gave a little gesture of dismissal. 
“Oh, what’s the use! When you make 


love to me in that indirect way of yours, 
I feel so helpless. It’s worse than the 
other way.” 

“IT have to do it one way or another. 


It’s so much on my mind. Dont you 
really think you'd better marry me and 
settle the whole thing?” 

“No: I certainly don’t. It wouldn’t be 
fair. What would you think if I told you 
I wasn’t marriageable?” 

I'd think you were already married.” 

“I’ve told you I’m not.” 

‘Then I'd think that you’ve been mar- 
ried and never got over it.” 

“Bad guess again.” 

“Who's the man?” 

‘There isn’t any special man. Didn't 
I tell you that the only use I have for 
men is to live on them?” 

“No; you didn’t. But I suppose I 
know what you mean,” he said slowly. 
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“Do you?” she murmured in an unin- 
terpretable tone. 

“It wouldn't make any difference. You 
see, I'm not precisely in a position to set 
up standards for others. Most men 
aren't.” 

‘Most men aren't fair enough to admit 
it. But it would make a difference later.” 

“Besides,” he continued equably, “I 
don’t happen to believe it. Whatever 
you are, I know youre not that kind of 
girl And whatever you may have done 
I know that it’s left your character and 
self- respect untouched. That’s enough 
for me. 

For the first time her eyes avoided the 
challenge of his, and there was troubk 
and doubt in them. “But it oughtn’t to 


be,” she protested. ‘“You’re not running 
true to type. You ought to be conven- 
tional in your ideas about the kind o 
woman to marry.” 


Therefore you've been trying to dis- 


illusion me by the shock process. Is that 
it?” 

“I hate you when you pop out at m 
with some unexpected cleverness like 
that,” she fretted. “Why must you be 


so—so unreliable? Why can’t you be just 
noble-looking and stupid and—and_use- 
ful” 

“I’m afraid I’m not going to be useful 
to you much longer. The Carrs want 
their cottage next week.” 

“Oh! Where shall you go?” 

‘Somewhere beyond reach of detective 
and process-servers. Europe, I think. 
Will you come along?” 

“Proving how unconventional you can 
be, on occasion?” 

“No. I mean it.” 

Still she retained her look of ques 
amusement ‘That's what is generally 

‘garded as an impreper proposai, isn't 
it? 

“It’s a matter of definition.” 

“You're being subtle, now.” Sh 
leaned forward to him. “What abou 
Minna Dulaney?” 

“I'd forgotten about her for the m« 
ment.” 


“You forget easily, don’t you? Suppos 
he divorces her; arent you going 
iarry her?” 

“So long as they don’t catch me, h 


hasn't a chance to win his suit.” 

“What puzzles me,” she observed. 
ing at him thoughtfully, “is how a m 
of your traditions and training c 
deliberately involve a woman in such 
risk. Morality aside, it’s a question o 
fair p.ay and decent consideration {: 
a woman’s name.” 


H* made no reply. He was staring ou 
of the window past her at nothing 


Martin 


y 


‘Aren't you a little ashamed, 
she persisted. 

The line of his lips tightened and ha 
ened upon an obdurate silence. 

“No; you aren't,” she answered hi 
“I’ve known that all along. ! 
to know faces, and those 
yours mean tiredness a 
pig-headedness. But they 
shame or remorse. What's 
Martin? You can trust me, 


self. 
my business 
new lines in 
strain and 
don't mean 
the answer, 
can’t you?” 
“IT can’t trust you to believe me.” 
“Slush!” she retorted. “Don’t you see 
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that I’m trusting you not to have done 
anything reaily rotten?” 

“Well, then, I haven’t,” he burst out. 
“But I’ve been a fool, and for all practical 
purposes that’s worse. I can tell you 
what I couldn’t tell a judge and jury.” 
He recounted the details of a ghastly 
mischance which had twisted an inno- 
cent-enough adventure into the guise of 
deliberate guilt. She took it under 
thoughtful consideration. 

“Why couldn’t you tell a judge and 
jury?” she inquired at length. “It seems 
a straight-enough story, and provable in 
the main points.” 

“Well, I haven’t told you quite all,” he 
said reluctantly. 

“Then tell me at once. I’m safe.” 

“Yes; I believe you are. You see, 
that evening, she was with the other 
man, the one she really cares for. If I 
clear her with myself, I damn her abso- 
lutely with him. And I can’t do that.” 

Her eyes were soft upon him. “Did 
you care an awful lot for her?” 

“No. It was only a casual flirtation 
on both sides.” 

“And now you're going to pay her 
debts by going into exile. Poor boy! 
Never again wiil I be arrogant in my 
judgments and assume that a beauty man 
can’t have character.” 


pe jumped to her feet and began 

" Pawing over her portfolio. “Speaking 
of beauty, don’t you want a souvenir?” 

“A picture of you?” said he eagerly. 

“Very pat, sir. No, something far more 
ornamental.” She produced a small card- 
board upon which was’a sketch of him 
asleep on the beach. “A memory im- 
pression,” she said. “Con amore! Like 
it? 

He looked from the picture to her in 
surprise and distrust. “This is no student 
work,” said he. “It’s a very skillful bit 
of drawing. Even an ignoramus like me 
can see that.” 

She dropped him a curtsy. 
tion,” said she demurely. 
like my little keepsake.” 

“Keepsake? Does 
you're going away?” : 

“It does. Tonight! Carrying the rest 
of my artistic booty with me—that is, if 
you'll permit me to take them with me?” 

“They’re not mine; they’re yours. Do 
whatever you like with them. Where are 
you going?” 

“You say I may do what I like with 
them?” she queried, ignoring his question 
“Do you mean it?” 

“Of course,” he replied impatiently. 
“What does it matter?” 

“Just as a formality, do you mind put- 
ting that in writing? It’s possible that I 
could sell some of these and make a 
little honest money.” 

“Oh! All right!” He caught up a 
bit of cardboard and scribbled on it. 
“You're very particular al! of. a sudden. 
Will that do?” 

“Beautifully,” she answered with sub- 
dued satisfaction. “You are a dear! I 
almost wish I could go to Europe with 
you. But—other engagements.” She 
laughed. 

‘Why are you going so suddenly?” he 
demanded. 

‘Would you be vastly flattered if I 
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There are Three Types of Superfluous Hai 

Which Type have you? Wyre for TREE BOOK "Beauty" q 

Greatest Secret’’ in which leading stars tell how to be beautiful, 

When in New k don't neglect to call at my salon to have FREE 
PERSONAL DEMONSTRATION dogpheronet 

Specialist 


Hbclaung Teste Dept. 333, 562 Fifth Ave., 


Ent. 46th St.) New York 
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Science Proves 
Which Method Is Best 


Dr. Rudolph Mertin, noted derma- 
tologist, after discarding cream, 
powder and liquid depilatories as 
well as the electric needle, writes: 


“About two years ago, I discontinued the 
use of the electric needle because it was 
not a satisfactory process, and I found 
that theelectricstimulation helped, rather 
— retarded the growth of superfluous 

air. 


“Since then I have almost despaired of 
finding a satisfactory process, one on 
which I would be willing to stake my 
reputation as a hair specialist, until I 
had the pleasure of using ZIP. 


“My tests proved that ZIP not only lifts 
the hair roots and shafts gently from the 
skin, but algo devitalizes the follice, thus 
destroying the elements which produce 
the hair. You are no doubt aware that 
ordinary depilatories simply remove sur- 
face hair, leaving the life-producing 
elements imbedded in the skin, thus 
strengthening their growth. ZIP how- 
ever not only removes the surface hairs, 
but removes the cause as well.” 

















ZIP is original—a scientifically prepared 
antiseptic compound; it cannot stick to 
the skin; it is harmless, pain- 
less and it effectively de- 
stroys the growth on 
the face, arms, under- 
arms and y. 
GUARANTEED! 


Avoid 
imitations 
which stick 

» tothe skin 
ff and are not 
y effective. 


For Sale At 
All Good Stores 
or by Mail ” 
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‘Why Didn’t Some One 
Think of It Before?”’ 


Happy women users are asking this question about 
the RUB-LESS washboard. 

Remember that rubber easily erases marks? How about 
dirt? RUB-LESS answers that question. Stout wooden 
frame. Rubbing surface heavy, resilient fine-toothed 
rubbe a Guaranteed fortwo years. Won't rust or crack 
or brea No sore knuckles. Reduces labor two-thirds 
RUB-L ESS is little sister to friend washing machine 
Sent C. O. D., postage pre paid, for $1.50. If grocer or 
hardware man can't supply send his name with orderand 
receive gift of pocket edition of** Love Sonnets” by Shake- 
speare. Return RUB-LESS at ourexpense if not satisfied. 

Agents desired. Have other fine lines—men 

or wome *n—for, own business building. Write 

for booklet ‘‘Road to Happiness."’ Address 


T. Delaney, FEDERAL RUBBER GOODS CO., Akron, Ohio 


PIANO JAZZ 


By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course. 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required. 
Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 
67 styles of Bass, 180 Syne ‘opated Effects, Blue Harmony, 
Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings, 
Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, 
Wicked Harmony, Blue Obligato, and 247 other Sub- 
jects. including Ear Playing. 110 pages of REAL Jazz 
5,000 words. A Postal brings our FREE on Offer 


‘Wateanen: Piano School 2° Superba rhe 

















Here's a Prescription 


for Coughs | 


For quick relief try PISO’S—A most 
effective syrup different from all 
others. Safe and sane for young and 
old. Pleasant—no opiates—no up~ 
set stomach. 35c and 60c sizes 
obtainable everywhere. 










P1SO’S—For Coughs & Colds 
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Learn to Draw 
al Home 


Illustrators, C: irtoonist 


,» Commercial Artists 
earn big money. 25 "to $100 a week and 
more. Learn at home in spare time under 
personal direction of one of America’s most 
famous newspaper, magaz ine, advertising 
artists of 35 successful 





years’ ience. 
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Delightful, fascinating profession. ° ° 
w nderful new home-study method Pg i School 
makes drawing easy! Send coupon @ of Art, Inc. 
or postal today for special offer = Room 197 Mardes e3 dg 
telling of complete Artist's Outfit » Washing D. 
FREE to new students. Write @ Send particulars 
for handsome tl ‘How to 2 age ARTIS Ss OU TFIT 
B A lon't 2 ffer anc ee Book, ‘‘How 
; 2 on't © +o Become an Artist.” 
ielay — write or send coupon & 
atonce. Address D4 
° - Na 
Washington School : State whether iir., Mies or Mire. 
of Art, Inc. . Add 
* ress 
Room 1971 Marden Bidg.. F 
Washington, D.C. 2% City State 
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‘‘The Mystery Road”’ 


A master novelist’s fascinating story 
of Life and Love and Springtime. 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


HE happiest fiction adventure of the season is 

offered you in this enthralling story of lovely 
Biarritz and scintillant Monte Carlo—of beautiful 
women and clever men, of life lived richly and with 
speed The distinguished author of ‘‘The Great 
Prince Shan,” ‘““The Evil Shepherd” and many an- 
other fine story has here produced the best work of 
his mature genius, and gives you something to enjoy 
deeply and to remember for a long time. 


In the excellent company of widely varied but uni- 
formly attractive stories by J. Frank Davis, H. 
Bedford-Jones, Bertram Atkey, Clarence Herbert 
New, Lemuel L. De Bra, Lee J. Smits, Ellis Parker 
Butler and many other noted authors, ‘“The Mystery 
Road” appears in the current March issue of— 


THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE 


Now on sale at all news-stands 


THE CONSOLIDATED MAGAZIN PUBLISHER, 36 South State Street, Chicago 
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tcld you that it was to get away from 
your 

“No, for I shouldn’t believe it.” 

“It’s true, though. I’m through with 
trickeries and evasions so far as you’re 
concerned, from now on.” Her tone was 
somber 

‘When shall I see you again?” 

“Ah—who knows? Haven't I made it 
clear to you that you probably wont want 
to see me again when you get back?” 

“Don’t be absurd. Is that the way you 
feel about me, Elsie?” 

A subtle change darkened her face. 
“Do you want the truth? Better not.” 

“Tl take it.” 

“You want me to be serious. Very 
well; this is deadly serious. I never want 
to see your face again.” 

“You say that as if you hated me,” 
said he, appalled. 

“No; I don’t hate you. There’s lots 
about you that I’m going to miss terribly. 
I'm almost in love with you, in some 
ways. But I just never want to see your 
face again. I’m sorry; but there it is.” 

“But why? Why? Why?” 

She pointed to the mantel. “It’s all 
there,” she said. ‘Read the letter. And 
please don't think me rotten and hate me. 
Good-by and good luck.” 





HE hesitated for a moment, then went 
to him and kissed him on the mouth 
| with cool, untremb.ing lips. 

“No; you’re not to come with me,” she 
| forbade. 

She went out. Martin read the letter. 


Mr. Fow.er J. Humpureys, 
c/o Humphreys Art Agency, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Humphreys: 

No. No. And again No. I will not 
draw you four characteristic Elsie Lester 
studies within the next two weeks, of 
superb, alert, upstanding, clean-cut, one- 
hundred-per-cent American, irresistibly 
handsome young manhood. I will not 
draw you one half of one per cent of 
any such revolting animile. I don't 
want even to think of them. I am rest- 
ing my soul. I am on vacation from all 
those vanities. If I met one in the road, 
L should drive frantically to town and 
buy vitriol to throw in its noble face. 
That’s the way I feel about it! For at 
least a month longer I don’t intend to 
associate with anything nobler-looking 
than a bug, or more upstanding and 
clean-cut than an earthworm. I hate 
with a bitter and enduring hatred all 














masculine facial beauty, splendor and 
nobility, and when I think that I’ve got 
to go back to making my living from 
it by and by, I feel seasick. How you 
found out my address I don’t know, 
but I should like to murder you with 
slow tortures—something like tickling 
your nose with a camel’s hair brush— 
for trying to tempt me with a top price 
when you know I’m worn out and ought 
not be working. Oh, Lord, how I hate 
to pass up that five thousand from the 
Neverwilt people. But I can’t, I sha’n’t, 
and | wont 
Yours profanely, 
Evsie Lester. 

P. S. Anyway, I couldn’t get a model 
up here if I wanted one, thank Heaven. 


After reading this twice over Mr. Mar- 
tin Fleming made four observations 
closely reasoned and connected: 

“So I was the model!” 
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“Also the goat!” 
“No wonder the poor girl hated the 
sight of me!” 


“Just the same, it was a scaly trick, | 


even for five thousand.” 

A scaly trick it was. But the full enor- 
mity of it was not to dawn upon him until 
later. In his ignorance of advertising 
matters, he quite missed the significance 
of the allusion to the Neverwilt Shirt. 
He went forth into exile serenely uncon- 
scious that Fame was tuning up her loud- 
est trumpet for his return. 


HE troubled record now achieves a 
four-months’ skip. Mr. Martin 


Fleming, also troubled, had done the | 


same. In, the interval, things happened. 
The Dulaney divorce-suit was won by the 
defending wife. The Neverwilt Shirt 
blazed forth in universally advertised 
splendor, and never was there pictured a 
prouder, nobler-browed, more upstanding, 
squarer-jawed, leveler-eyed, more com- 
pletely and appallingly pulchritudinous 
young hundred-per-center that was he 
who bore upon his manly bosom the vari- 
ous and impeccable perfections of that 
candescent garment. Even Elsie Lester 
was ashamed of him. Which, considering 
that he was her greatest success and ard | 
brought her floods of orders at unheard | 
of prices, even for her, constituted a 
monstrous ingratitude. 


She was working upon one of the re- 


sulting commissions, centering artistically 
upon a shaving-brush of revolutionary 
merits, when her secretary entered the 
studio. The secretary was a last-year’s 
college graduate who regarded her em- 
ployer with inextinguishable amusement 
tempered by admiration. 


’ ° | 
“There’s a glum, male voice on the 


phone wishing to talk with you,” was her 
message. 
“Tell it I’m busy.” 


“T did. It says it’ll keep calling all day 
till you’re not.” 
“Oh! Does it? What does it suppose 


itself to be?” 

“All it will say is 
Neverwilt Shirt.’ ” 

“Ugh!” gulped Miss Lester. 
I'll talk to it.” 

She went to the phone in the anteroom. 
“Well?” 

“Is that Miss Eisie Lester?” 

“Oh!” said Elsie Lester in a tone ex- 
pressive of several emotions combined 
at high pressure. “I never was so glad to 
hear anybody’s voice in my life,” she 
added unguardedly. 

“Really!” said Martin Fleming. Then, 
alter a pause: 
pected to hear.” 

‘It isn’t what I expected to say.” 

“Would you be equally glad to see me?” 

Elsie winced. “Ah, 
said she. “I don’t know.” 

do.” 

She played for time. 
mean surprise,” she observed. “You told 
my secretary it was somebody represent- 
ing the Neverwilt Shirt.” 

“Well, if I don’t represent the Never- 
wilt Shirt, I’d like to know who does,” 
he returned grimly. “I represent it on 
at least a million signboards. I’m not 
blind, Elsie.” 

Hastily she veered to another subject. 
“Have you been back long?” 


‘Representing the 


“All right. 





that’s different,” | 


| 


“You spring a | 
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Diamonds Here at 
60% of Market Price 


The Buys of a Lifetime 


Never in three-quarters of a century in the diamond 


business, have we offered such bargains 


we do now comp 


with prevailing prices. Diamonds right now ww abroek- bottom even in 


regular market. 
portunity of a lifetime. 
jiamond 
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Yet ours are but 60% of market yon. The op- 
Bay now— trend already up- 
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How Many Pounds “Would You |S NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


Like to Gain in a Week? 


If you are thin and want to gain weight, 
I will send you a sample of the famous Alexander 
Vitamines absolutely Free. Do not send any money 
—just your name and address to Alexander Labo- 
ratories, 3218 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Learn in spare time athome 
Earn $30—$35 a week 
very woman should learn. We 
train Beginners,Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method. Leading ChicagoSystem. 
Endorsed by a Estab- 
lished 22 yea: 
Earn while learning 
If rou are over 18 and under 55 






x and 3. —. on Kage with 
REE details o k Guaran- 
and FREE Nonses BOUIPMENT, 


Chieago School of Nursing, Dept. 748, 421 Ashland Blvd.Chieago 


-Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years, with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. 

wear them day and night. 
They are perfectly comfort 
able. No one ope ec Write 
me and I will tell ua wee 
story, how I got d waka and h 

I make you hear. Address ss Medicated Ear Drum 
GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc.) 

16 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 

















1,000 good positions open in splendid territory. 
Our salesmen make big money selling Fyr- Fyters to 
homes, auto owners, garages, factories, hotels and 
schools. Cashor easy payment. We want only fast, 
hard workers, We train you Free if you have no exper- 
ience. Easy to learn, easy to sell and make $2000 to 
$10,000 yearly. No capital required. You get cash every 
day. Blaik made $59 first week with no previous sell. 
ing experience, Others made from $35 per week to 
$10,000 per year or better. Write today giving. ex 
ience, if any, and references, and if you are willing 
to work we will put youin the way of making more 
money than you ever dreamed of. 


The Fyr-' Fyter Co., 3124 Fyr- Fyter Bidg., Dayton, O. 
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FARMLANDS 

FREE BOOK OF FLORIDA FACTS. Own your own 
orange grove in beautiful Fruitland Park. A few cents 
1 day you now waste will buy it for you. A few dollars 
a month may provide you with a life income. 
sold his twenty acre grove here for $40,000—two thou- 
sand an acre. He saw the same 
fered you and planted a grove. Result—he reaped a 
small fortune. You have the same chance but you must 
act now. Write TODAY for Free Book of Actual 
Photographs, Florida Facts and the interesting story of 
a Fruitland Park Farm. Learn of crops that help you 
buy it. Address today, Lake County Land Owners’ 
Association, 31 Sunset Wav. Fruitland Park. Florida. 

HOW TO ENTERTAIN 
Plays, Musical Comedies and Revues, minstrel music, 
vaudeville acts, monologs, dialogs, reci- 
musical readings, stage hand- 

books, make-up goods. Big catalog free. 
icago. 


T. S. Denison & Co., 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 31, C 
ANTED 
$100 WEEKLY WITH 


wh Ww. 
UP 

” wale average 100 sales—dollar 
profit each. 30- -40 sales daily frequently made; demon- 
strating outfit cinches order. 30 other coin-coaxers, 
all daily necessities. Postal brings our unique plans, 
Davis Products Co., Dept. 240, Chicago 
HOUSEWIVES BUY Harper's Invention on sight 
New business. No competition en-Use Set is com- 
hination of ten indispensable household _ necessities 





tations, entertainments, 





AGENTS- 
*‘NIFTY . 











$7.50 to $30.00 a day easily Write for FREE trial 
offer. Harper Brush Works, 124 A St., Fairfield, Iowa. 
Men, women, sell the Coue book: everybody is buy- 


ing; no experience necessary; big profits; spare or whole 
time; no investment; free particulars 
American Library Service 
500-0 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Agents to sell High class INCENSE CONES to con- 





sumer. Wonderful seller. 100.per cent profit. Exclusive 
territory. Send 15 cents in stamps for sample box. 
Hoboken Sanitary Company, 247 Clinton Avenue, West 
Hoboken, N 

Be a_ detective. Excellent opportunity, good pay, 
travel. 


Write C. T. Ludwig, 
958 Westover Bldg., 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Schnitzler | 


opportunity that’s of- | 





PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC. 








PATENTS procured Send sketch or odel today for 
examination, prompt report and advice. N harge for 
preliminary advice. Write for free Box t and blank 
form on wl ich to disclose your idea. Highest references. 
l’romptness assured 

Clarence O’Brien, Registered Patent Lawyer 
526 Southern Building 
Washington, D. C 
PATENTS—Send for free book Contains 


D I ntai valuable 
information for inventors. Send sketch of y« nven 
tion for Free Opinion of its patentable nature. 
service. (Twenty years’ experi ence.) 
Talbert & Talbert 
466 Talbert Bidg., Washington, D. C 


Patents-Trademarks. Write for free illustrated Guide 
3ooks and Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model 
or sketch and description for free opinion of patentable 
nature. Highest references. Prompt attention. Reasonable 
terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 695 Ninth, Wash., D. Cc. 


Inventors who desire to secure patent should write for 
our guide book, ‘“‘“How to Get Your Patent Send mode 
or sketch and description and we will give opinion of 
patentable nature. Randolph & Co., Dept.38, Wash., D.C. 

INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED on cash or royalty 
basis Patented or unpatented In business 24 years. 
Complete facilities. References. Write Adam Fisher 
Mfg. Co., 63, St. Louis, Mo. 

PATENTS 


r inven- 
Prompt 














Send drawing or model for examination 


and report as to patentability Booklet free. Highest 
references. Best resu'ts. Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D. C. 





PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC. 
WANTED—Men and Women ambitious to make BIG 
money in spare time writing Stories and Photoplays. 
Send for wonderful FREE Book that tells how. Just 





address Authors’ Press, Dept. 124, Auburn, N 
$500.00 Prize Contest. If you write the best third 
verse for our song “Empty Arms’’ you will receive 


$500.00. Send your name and we shall send you free 
the contest rules and words of this song. 
World Corp., 245 W. 47th St., Dept. 670D, New York. 
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Corns 


Lift Off with the Fingers | 








Doesn’t hurt a bit! Drop a little 
‘‘Freezone’’ on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of ‘‘Freezone’’ for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 





hard corn, soft corn, or corn between 
toes, and calluses, without pain, soreness, 








LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
88 Laird Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ir. Rict 
ard Burton 
























GET THIS WONDERFUL RING. If You 
Can Tell it From a Genuine Diamond Send It Back 

These amazing, beautiful CORODITE diamonds positively match}! 
genuine diamonds ineyery way—same a flash and dazzling 
play of living rainbow fire. They, alone, stand the diamond tests. 

includin terrific acid testof direct comparison. Lifetimeexperts 
needalitheir experience tosee any difference, Prove this yourself. 


Wear a Corodite Diamond 7 Days Free 
i b 08 isk nothing. Wear a genuine vorodi teand 
a diamond side by side on the same finger for 7 da: you 
r frien ua cam tail the Terence, sen¢ dit back; ¥: ou Wo - the 
at's fair enough. If youkeep thering, the 
No {nstal.:ments 





Rer member, 





No. 1—Ladies’ Solitai-e 14K Gold 8. Rin $2.84 
No. 2—Gents’ Heavy Belcher 14K Gold 3, Ring $3.48 
No Gents’ Ma sive Hi agon G 27 
Ne. 4—LadJies’ Hand-Carved Basket Setting, plat, finish $3.96 
No. $—Ladies’ Tiffany Bridal Biossom Engraved . 54 


Beautiful poounsings of most modern design, 


i Carat size gems. 
platinum finish. Unqualified 20- 


— of gold or latest whit 
year guarantee. Handsome xt. 1eath er case free with each ring, 
{ SEND NO MONEY Keep your money right at home. Just 
send name, address and number of rir 
wanted and size as shown by slip of pap yer, fitting end to en 
around finger joint. Your rin 1 come by return mail, Whe _ 
ring arrives deposit amount shown cheve with postman. If y 
decide not to keep ring alter 7 days’ wear, send it back aod i 
your money will be RICH ly re iE ce Send today. 
HWINE C 
L333 S. mental ns Dept. 34, Chicago, | Ilinois 


Sole importers Ge nuane C ‘orodite Diamon 
=== 






















| considered that he 


” 


“Since yesterday.” 
| “And you are well? 
| brightly. 

‘“Very—except for a liability to nausea 
| whenever I get into a public conveyance 
| or pass a board fence. I understand per- 
fectly now how you feel about my face 
I only wish I could get away from it.” 

“Oh, don’t, Martin!” 

“Did you expect me to like it?” 

*N-n-n-no.”” 

‘Then why in the name—” 

“Let’s not talk about it now. 
much else to talk about. Some 
day- _” 

“What other day?” 

“Any other day. Id love to have you 
ca:l me up every day and talk for hours.” 

“Still, you can’t very well sketch me 
over the phone, you know,” he reminded 
her malignantly. 


she queried 


We've so 
other 


“I don’t think that’s fair,” she com- 
plained, “especially when I’m being so 
glad to see—to hear you. I went 


back to the Lowells’, Martin—late in the 
summer.” 

“Did you?” 

“Yes. It was awful. 
the loneliness.” 

“And what do you expect me to say 
to that?’”’ The voice was uncompromising. 

“T don’t know—nothing. You're very 
difficult.” She sighed audibly. “I sup- 
pose I'd better ask you to come and see 
me. Only—” 

“I'll come and see you,” he declared 
crisply, “in my own good time. Good-by.” 

“Well!” said Elsie Lester in surprised 
indignation to the telephone-instrument; 
but it only answered after a blank pause: 
“Did vou get your party?” 


I couldn’t stand 


good time stretched 


nN ARTIN’S own 
from days into weeks, and from 
weeks into months. Meanwhile his face, 


as interpreted by the Elsie Lester art. im- 
pinged upon her existence from all sides 
Above the implacable correctness of the 
Neverwilt Shirt it smiled winsomely at 
her across tete-d-tete supper-tables, gazed 
loftily at her from the public rostrum, 
or flaunted its weariful perfections in the 
front of opera boxes for her sickened 
consideration. Never, she was convinced, 
had any advertised commodity been so 
widely smeared across the surface of 
civilization as was the garment sported 
so gallantly by her unfortunate and un- 
witting volunteer model. In desperation 
she offered to do an entirely new set of 
drawings if the company would retire the 
features of Martin Fleming from pubiic 
view, only to receive the flattering and 
dismaying assurance that the company in- 
tended to retain the series of pictures, so 
unprecedented had been their success, 
as a permanent hallmark for all their 
linen 

“T’ll never be able to look him in the 
face again,’ was the artist’s dismal re- 
action to this. 

As time went on, it appeared possible 
that she might never be called upon to 
undergo this ordeal. Instead of reliev- 
ing her, this caused her an illogical an- 
noyance. While willing to admit her 
shabby treatment of Martin Fleming, she 
was now treating he1 

Had she been called 


even more shabbily 
she would have 


vpon to explain why, 
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found it difficult. | Nevertheless she 
nursed that enduring grievance which 
every woman feels against the man who, 
having once been in love with her, is 
under suspicion of no longer being so. 

On a stormy November morning she 
was busy on a portrait sketch in crayon 
of a motion-picture hero. He was quite 
gloriously handsome and fervidly seif- 
conscious about it, and she hated every 
line in his winsome face as she worked 
upon it. Nor was there any relief in his 
conversation, which was exclusively about 
himself and his triumphs. Surcease from 
exasperation did come, however, in the 
form of the sprightly young secretary 
who broke in upon the sitting to inquire: 

“Boss, have you got a model ordered 
for this morning?” 

The artist shook her 
Denny. No appointment.” 

“Well, there’s something outside that 
looks as if it had dropped out of the early 
part of Wells’ ‘Outline of History.’ Shall 
IT let it in?” 

Before answer could be made, the 
caller provided the decision by entering 
For one dazzled moment Elsie could 
think of nothing but private theatricals: 
“Enter First Viking (Martin Fleming) 
with Air of Owning the Universe.” He 
seemed to have added at least a foot to 
his previously adequate stature, and a 
yard to his formerly impressive breadth. 
She felt that the additional proportions 
were probably necessary in order to carry 
the truly superb beard which covered 
two-thirds of his face. 

By yx do you do, Elsie?” he 

s he came forward and shook hands. 

In some manner she contrived to effect 
an introduction to the secretary and the 
Adonis of the screen. The latter, after 
a brief consideration of the situation 
which had become patently tense, per 
formed a tactful fade-out, followed by 
the former. Ez-sie strove to collect her- 

For the moment she could bring 
mind to nothing but a groping after 
a nory, lost in the mists of childhood 
Then suddenly it came to her, rose-hued 
and poignant, that most magnificent and 
appealing figure of all personified 
romance, Jean de Reszke as Lohengri 
bidding farewell to stricken Elsa. Ther 
he stood before her again, the glorious 
dream magically come to life, and 
wondered dimly if this too were to be 
a swan-song. When her Viking spoke, 
it was to say in commonplace and polite 
tones 

“I hope you've been quite well?” 

“T have, thank you. Would you mind 
sitting over there and being a stranger 
until I get used to you?” 

He took the chair which the hero 


head. “No, 


said 


thirty million adoring females had va 
cated, and let his eyes wander about the 


“What are you mak 
ing famous now?” he asked. ‘Chewing 
gum, men’s hosiery, or tennis-rackets 

‘That was Ralph Rayburn that you 
drove out.” 


high-ceiled studio. 


“Was it? Still in pursuit of profi 
beauty, I see.” 
“Don’t be petty, Martin.” She had 


taken her working seat before the easel, 
ind absently picking up a bit of chalk, 
was dabbing nervously at the cardboard 
with it. 
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Head off that Croup 
with Musterole. 


Keep the little white jar 
of Musterole handy on your 
bathroom shelf and you can 
easily head off crou upy colds 
before they get beyond 
control. 

The moment you hear 
that war ning cough, get out 
the good old Musterole and 
rub this soothing ointment 
gently on the chest and 
throat. 

Made from pure oil of mustard 
and other simple ingredients, 
Musterolepenetratesrightthrough 
the skin and breaks up the cold 
by relieving the congestion. 

Musterole does its good work 
without blistering the skin like 
the old-fashioned mustard plaster. 

Use it for treating tonsillitis, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, chilblains, 
colds and croup. 

Sold : all druggists, in tubes and 
jars, 35c and 65c; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 





Learn Cartooning “=> 

At Home—in Your Spare Time - 
from the school that has trained so 
many of the successful cartoonists of 
today earning from $50 to $200 and 

more per week. The Landon Picture 
Chart Method of teaching makes 
original drawing easy tolearn. Write 
for —_ information and chart to 
t your ability. Please state age. “f 


THE LANDON SCHOOL JY 
1432 National Bidg., Cleveland,Q, 














you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 

time writing show cards. canvassing or 

#8 soliciting. We instruct you by our new simple 

, Directograph system, pay you cash each week 

fe and guarantee you nosy a Write for full 
particulars and free 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW “CARD SERVICE 
64 Colborne Building Toronto, Can, 








DEAFNESS |S MISERY 


Iknow because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my hear~ 
ing and connges Head Noises, and willda 
it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn, | Easy to put 
in, easy to take out. Are ““Unseen Com- 
forts. ** Inexpensive. Wareton Booklet and 
my sworn statement of how I recovered 
my hearing. A. O. LEONARD 


Suite 227, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 














School Information 


he Red Book Magazine is always glad to help 
readers in the selection of the school suited 
ndiviidual needs. We furnish first hand in- 
rmation collected by personal visits to the 
chools. In writing please give full details as 
age, previous education, the kind of school 
u wish, approximate location, and what you 
lan to pay per year. Enclose stamped return 
nvelope and address 
The Director, School Department 
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} West 42nd Street New York City 








l : ph smiled. “Of course if you can use 

me ouliesdaaue he observed 
with sardonic courtesy, “I’m delighted 
to be of service, as always.” 

She pointed the crayon accusingly at 
his altered face. “What ever did you 
do it for?” 

“If you are inferring that it was - 
your account that I changed myself, 
have to disillusion you. It was purely on 
my own. A necessary screen from the 
public eye! Thanks to your artistic ac- 
| curacy, I found myself, on my return 
from Europe, a bit too conspicuous 
locally for comfort.” 

“I’m sorry,” she murmured. 

“I could stand having the fellows at 
the club call me ‘O.d Neverwilt.’ I even 
refrained from murder when the gate- 
man at the office got absent-minded and 
addressed me as ‘Mr. Schurtz!’ But 
when giggling girls on subways took to 
pointing me out to each other, and Fifth 
Avenue bus-conductors did rubberneck 
stunts on me for the benefit of the other 
passengers, it got to be a bore.” 








| exact likeness,”’ 


“I never meant to make it such an 
she pleaded feebly. “I— 
I hoped people wou.dn’t recognize—” 

“Oh, come, Elsie! Be honest, at least— 
if you can,” he added dispassionately 

“If I can! I suppose you mean it was 
dishonest in me to use you for the 
Neverwilt ad’s.” 





she 


| yourself. 





“Well, what do you think yourself?” 
“You gave me permission—in writing,’ 
defended. 

“That was the crookedest part of the 
whole thing—just a deliberate trick!” 

“How was I to know that you’d be so 
simp.e as not to understand?” 

“You're only making it worse. I told 
you I knew nothing about the art-game. 
To impose upon ignorance such as 
mine— 

“What did you come here for?” 
cried. “Just to abuse me?” 

“If you like. I’m going to give myself 
the satisfaction of telling you a few 
things that you may not know about 
You cold-bloodedly set out to 
make me fall in love with you—” 

“I didn’t! I.mean, you didn’t. If 
you did, it was your own fault. You 
were lonely and bored, and there was 
nebody else around to flirt with, and 
you ought to be grateful to me for filling 
in the time,” she asserted hardily. 

“We'll cross that off against the five 
thousand you made out of it. I’ve got 
to admit that you trapped me neatly. 
You see, I'd never run up against your 
type before. The regulation vamp I 
could understand, the kind that plays the 
game for the thrill there is in it, and at 
least takes the chances of the game her- 
self. But this cold-blooded business of 
working a man on a _ business basis— | 
well, it’s a good deal like a flapper marry- | 


she 


| ing an old man for his money—only, after 


all, the flapper does pay, in her way.” 
LITTLE subdued gleam crept into 
Elsie’s eyes. “You asked me to pay. 
Have you forgotten the 
Europe?’ : 
“It meant nothing. 
ment.” 
“And I suppose the other 
meant nothing too?” 


Just an experi- 


invitation 





invitation to 


| 
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Free Trial Bottle Proves It 


Grayin 
Faded sf 


- orDiscolored 





—I can restore it 


Gray hair, faded hair or hair discolored by 
some dye which didn’t work need not be en- 
dured any more, 

My Restorer brings back the perfect, original 
color to hair disfigured from any cause just as 
surely as it does to graying hair. Prove it by 
accepting the Free Trial bottle which backs 
every word I say. Try it on one lock of hair 
and be convinced. 

Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer is 
not a new preparation still in the experimental 
stage. I perfected it many years ago to restore 
my own gray hair. All explained in my 
patented Free Trial package. Send for it to- 
day and learn how this clear, colorless liquid 
restores your hair to the perfect, natural color 
—satisfactory results assured. 


Another Great Discovery 


While my Restorer is a perfect preparation 
which millions of users have found satisfac- 
tory, my laboratories recently made another 
important discovery. This discovery is in the 
form of a special preparatory powder, which 
acts as a tonic and antiseptic, putting your 
hair in perfect condition for the use of the 
Restorer. Henceforth a package of this pow- 
der will be packed in every carton of Mary T. 
Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer and a trial 
package is included in my special patented 
free trial outfit. 

The action of this powder on the hair is so 
beneficial that I can hardly say enough about 
it. I consider it next in importance to the dis- 
covery and perfection of my Restorer itself. 


Mail Coupon Today 


Send today for the special patented Free 
Trial package, which contains a trial bottle of 
my Restorer and full instructions for making 
the convincing test on a single lock of hair. 
Indicate color of hair with X. Print name and 
address plainly. If possible, enclose a lock of 
your hair in your letter. 


OSarg J. 7 Goldman 


Hair Color Restorer 
Over 10,000,000 Bottles Sold 


Please print your name and address" ~T 


Mary T. Goldman 
220 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. | 


Please send your patented — Trial Outfit. X shows 
color of hair. a... basnee brown...... medium 
bepdice (dark a... light brown..... | 


| tro 
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Your ” Choice 


$ 2 gee OO MUSICAL 


aa INSTRUMENTS 


FREE 


We have a wonderful new nie of teaching note musie 


in each locality we will give 
nor Banjo, Ukulele, Hawai- 
Mandoli 


by mail and to the first p pupils 
free a $20.00 superb Violin, Te: 
ian Guitar, Banjo, Guitar, Banjo- Tkulele, 
Banjo-Mandolin or Cornet absolutely free. A very 5 
charge for lessons your ad expense. Pay nothing if you 
do not learn to play. We also teach Piano and Organ. 
Complete outfit fen Write at once, no obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Dept. 188 


1815 Orchard S8t., Chicago, TL 
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he leads'an active 


life 


Health is hers, and the spirit and charm 
that go with it. Her skin is smooth 
and colorful, her eyes sparkle. She 
does not tire easily. In the evening, as 
in the morning, she is radiant. She 
makes sure that her blood is pure and 
uncontaminated by constip¢ arn Ss S poi- 
sons. You, too, can keep ‘ by 
taking Dr. Edwards’ Olive Tablete 
Made of pure vegetable ingredients 
mixed with olive oil, you will know 
them by their olive color. They area 
safe substitute for dangerous calomel 
and form no harmful habit. Price 15 
and 30 cents, at all druggists. 


Dr. Edwards’ 


OLIVE 


___—_—_—sdTablets 


| MAKE MONEY § 





AT HOME 


We start you in business. Furnish every- 
You make 1 to 2 dollars an hour at 
No canvassing or 
soliciting. We guarantee to teach you Show 
Card lettering by our New Simple Method 

§ and pay cash each week no matter where 
you live. 
“ : 


thing. 


home in your spare time. 


for f. rated Booklet and Terms Free. 
DETROIT SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
224 Dinan Building Detroit. Mich. 





1IGS SWITCHES: 


Transformations, Frontages,Gurls and 


BOB. Latest Coiffures GUARANTEED Catalog FREE 


Combings, Renovations like new. Reasonable 
Frances Roberts Co. 
100 Fifth Ave, Dept.34 New York 


Why Good Dancers 
Are Popular*> 


Eve eyone admires ane 1 
wants to dance with the 
yerson who knows the Nes Ray 
see steps. There is no 
need of being a wallflower! 
Arthur Murray, America’s 
foremost dancing teacher, 
has perfected a wonderful 
new method by which you 
can learn any of the newest 
steps in a few minutes and 















all of the dances in @ 

short time + 
Even if you don’t 

know one step from 

another, ou can 

quickly and easily master 

any dance without music 

and without partner, right 

in your own home 


is ¢ 7. The 

Vanderbilts and scores of 

other socia prominent 
{ 


vcople have chosen r. 
fi irra is their dancing 
1 


instructor More than 
90,000 people have learned to become popular dancers 
through his easy iearn-at-home-methods 


New, Easy Way 


To sho mi how easily and quickly you can Jearn his 
ay, Arthur Murray has consented to send. for buta 

lim ited time, a special course of sixteen dancing lessons 
for only $1.00. This extraordinary offer is made to prove 
you will enjoy learning the newest steps in the privacy 
of your own home—without onlookers to embarrass you. 


When the postman 
sit $1 with him, 
If within five 
ir 


You need not send any money now. 
hands vou the I6-lesson course, just depo 
plus a few cents ze, in full payment, 
whted, return the lessons an 








days you are no 
money wili be promptly refunded 

This caumeet offer may pa be made again. Write 
today for the sisteen-lesson course. If you prefer, send 
the dollar now and we will pay the postage. The lessons 


Learn at home and 


will be sent promptly, in plain cover 
a good dancer soon 


surprise your friends. Act now and be 


Arthur Murray 


801 Madison Ave., N. Y. € 


Studio 624 











| . . 
} a riot at the mines. 


“Asking you to marry me? Oh, yes; 
that meant all it said.” 

“Tell me something, Martin. Would 
you rather have married me or taken 


me to Europe with you?” 

“I'd rather have married you. That’s 
what you want me to say, isn’t it?” 

“Yes; I’m conventional enough to 
want that sop to my pride. But you 
would have taken me to Europe if I'd 
have gone, wouldn’t you?’ 

“Probably.” 

“As a matter of 
moral question enter 
you?” 

At that he broke out. ‘You're a noble 
example of the higher morality, aren’t 
you! Qh, I’m certain enough that you’re 
technically correct, though you did try 
to trick me at one time into believing 
that you hadn’t always run straight—” 

“Disillusionment by the shock process,” 
she murmured, interrupting. 

“But the game you played with me was 
than 


didn’t the 
at all with 


curiosity, 
into it 





ten times rottener and crookeder 
any slip in conventional morals.” 

“I know it,” she said quietly. ‘What 
then?” 

“Nothing.” He strayed across the 
room and stood looking out over the 


| wind-swept roofs. 


| “Have you said all you’ve got to say 
| to me?” 

“No. I love you.” 

“T wish you wouldn't be so—so un- 
expected,” she complained. 

He made no response. He did not 
even look at her. Had he done so, he 
would have seen the suilen-sweet mouth 
crinkle a little at the corners, the 
shadowed eyes grow unsteady. But her 


voice was quite controlled as she said: 
“After all, it was only an echo. Martin, 
would you mind very much—just for old 





| greater danger. 





days—turn your head just a bit this 
way—there!” 

“What am I to appear as this time? 
Proof of the efficacy of old Dr. Snooks’ 
Hair-restorer?” 


“Don’t be malignant. This is for my- 


self. I like the Viking effect. It miti- 
gates your otherwise flawless beauty.” 
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“Who’s doing echoes now?” he coun- 
tered, and added at once: “Damn my 
flawless beauty!” 

“There! You've gone and moved.” 

“T see your memory is good,” he said 
grimly. “Well, to continue: I’m going 
to move more in a minute.” 


“LSIE’S memory was good—too good! 
~ It brought back to her with fateful 
accuracy the immediate sequence. The 
crayon broke under her nervous fingers. 
Her voice broke a little too. _ But she 
was in the control of the current now 
The sway of the long-dead and magically 
resurrected months was about her 
“Please! You'll spoil a good hour’s work 
if you do,” she heard herself repeat. 

And now he began to understand. His 
voice grew tense as he said: 

“I’m coming over there and take away 
that silly board of yours and kiss you.” 

“Wait ten”—here she broke the spell 
of memory for a desperate correction— 
“seconds,” she finished with a gasp. 

Even that was too long! It seemed 
to her that the last word had not passed 
her lips, when those lips were no longer 


her own. She released them to whisper 
tremulously: 

“Was that like a plaster cast?” 

“Elsie,” he said, “would you prefer 
to tell me before or after we're married 
what you meant by saying that you 
weren’t marriageable?” 

She swept her hand around the 


splendor of the studio. “All this! I 
thought I had too much of my ewn to 
be marriageable. How could I find a man 
who would be willing to leave me all 
this? How do I know that you will?” 
“Oh, I’m not so stupid as I look 
dearest,” he chuckled. “And that’s an 
echo, too, though not quite an accurate 
one, is it? You can go on painting all 
the beauty-men you like. I'll never have 
to be jealous of them 
“Beauty? Pooh! It’s all 
of the beholder, anyway.” She thrust 
him gently away to arm’s-length. “I’m 
almost afraid to tell you so now, but 
you're really handsomer than ever.” 


in the eye 


THE SAND PILE 


( Continued 


Holding Buddy close 


to her heart, she strove to mumble in- 

choate prayers for Mercer’s safety. 
Suddenly she realized that, as he 

seemed to gain ground, he faced a 


What if he should kill 
Torrens? Would that not be the most 
terrible of all the catastrophes which 
weuld befall them? He'd hang for it! 
“Tom,” she pleaded, “let go! Don't 
strangle him that way. Let him go, I 
tell you!” 

Her cry rose to frenzy, and Buddy 
maddened by the struggle, beat against 
her with all his power; but Mercer, un 
heeding, drove on to the victory which 


| would overwhelm his enemy and give 


him the freedom for which he had al- 
ready risked so much. 

“Let him go!” Winnie cried again as 
she saw his hands tighten on the other 





from 
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man’s throat. Suddenly as Mercer 
brought the Warden up against the wal! 
Buddy leaped from her sheltering arms, 
darting toward the swaying men. In his 
rush he kicked the table, and it ove: 
turned. With the crashing of the glass 
and a spurt of flame, the lamp went out 
As she threw a strip of carpet over the 
hiaze, the room went into blackness. 

the blaze had diverted Mercer’s at 
tention for an instant, Torrens had been 
quick to take advantage of it, for with 
gigantic burst of power he dragged 


one 

himself free from Mercer’s arms. In 
the darkness Winnie could hear the 
thudding blows. Then something fell. 
There came a pause, then a click. Fear- 


fully she found and lighted a match, 
only to see Torrens kneeling over Tom 
Mercer’s body. “You haven’t—you 
haven't killed him?” she managed to say 
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No,” he said. He leaned back against 
the overturned table for support. “He 
almost kilied me,” he said. “He would 
have, I think, if you hadn’t called. I 
didn’t think you’d have cared,” he added. 

“Tt wasn’t for you,” she said. Across 
the unconscious man her gaze met Tor- 
rens’. “Jim,” she said, “you fought fair 
tonight—but are you fighting fair all the 
time against Tom?” 

“What do you mean?” he asked her. 

“You threw away your gun tonight— 
because I was here, I think. Don’t you 
know that as long as you're warden of 
the prison he’s in, you always hold the 
loaded gun? What are you going to do 
with it?” 

“We’il see,” 

Slowly, 


he said as Mercer stirred. 
as if he were returning from 
afar, Tom Mercer came back to the 
bitter world of knowledge. His eyes, 
seeking Winnie’s, asked a question she 
dared not answer, but as he strove to 
lift his hands, he felt the steel upon his 
wrists and knew that Torrens had 
triumphed. His face changed to the 
face of a dying man, but his eyes were 
wells of hate as he gazed at his enemy. 
He said no word when Winnie kissed 
him, clinging to him; but when Buddy 
—_ over, seeking to cuddle up against 
him, he looked not at the child’s tear-wet 
face but at the pitiful box of shells in 
his hands. “It’s been a hell of a birth- 
day, hasn’t it, Bud?” he asked him. 
“Well, here’s to the day you're twenty- 
one, and I’m free!” He lifted himself 
from the floor and. turned to Torrens. 
“Ready,” he said, and without another 
look at the woman and the child, fol- 
lowed the Warden out into the night. 


“TE rain had passed, and stars shone 
warmly. The smell of wet earth 
rose pungent, and the midnight was so 
vivid with the thrill of living that it 
seemed to strike Tom Mercer in the 
face. This, he told himself bitterly, was 
what he might have had if only he had 
not iingered. Now, beaten, he was being 
led back by the man whom he hated, the 
man who hated him. Suddenly he real- 
ized that Torrens had not linked him to 
himself; Could it be possible that he 
was giving him the chance to get away? 
Or was it only a boast of his power to 
prevent him? He thrust out his manacled 
hands to the Warden. “I can run just 


as easy with these on,” he said taunt- 
ingly. 
“I know,” Torrens said quietly, “but 


I think you’re not going to run.” 

Something in his tone struck Mercer. 

determination had not wavered, but 
its angle of direction seemed differently 
pointed. What did it portend, he won- 
dered. Power, he knew, but how was 
the Warden going to exercise it? 

Just outside the doorway, before the 
sentry gave them chailenge, Torrens 
stopped. “Mercer,” he said, “for a good 
nany reasons that we needn't go over, 
I've put up with a lot from you that I 
wouldn't have taken from another man. 
One of the reasons is that you haven't 
grown up yet. You're as much of a 
child as your little boy. Life hasn't 
disciplined you, hard though it’s been; 
and prison wont, unless you see for 
yourself that it’s a man’s part to knuckle 





down. Now, I’m going to give you just 
one more chance. It wont be any 
special favor. I don’t play that way. 
What I’m going to give you I'll give to 
every man in the place who has the mak- 
ings of manhood in him. Whether you'll 
take it or not, is up to you.” He waited 
for no answer, and none woud have 
come. Mercer followed him through the 
guarded doorway and into the entrance 
hall. 

At the office door a deputy spoke to 
Torrens. The Warden stood, consider- 
ingly, a moment, then turned to Mercer. 
“Philo wants to see you,” he said, “be- 
fore he dies.” He nodded to the deputy, 
and the man led Mercer through cor- 
ridor after corridor until he had brought 
him to a hushed white room. There a 
man in a white garb took him past rows 
of empty cots to a screened space in the 
corner. 


ya as the pillows on which he | 


lay, old Philo smiled at Tom when | 
the nurse left them together. All the 
life that was left in him came to his 


eyes and his voice as he spoke. “Did 
you get it to him?” he asked. “Did he 
like it?” 

“Ves.” 

“Did he have the party?” 

“Ves.” 

“Who brought you back?” 

“Torrens.” 

“You know, don’t you, that I never 


told him?” 

“I know,” he said. The majesty of 
death heralding its coming to this o:d 
man who had been thirty years in prison, 
awed him. “Can I do anything for 
you?” he asked, conscious of the futility 
of the query. 

“Yes,” Philo said, to his surprise. He 
seemed to be mastering his strength for 
the effort of speech. “I never had a 
son,” he said, “and mostly I’ve been 
glad. But now—now I wish I'd had 
some one. Would you mind acting as 
if you were my boy?” 

“No,” Mercer said. He rose and 
patted the pillows in awkward imitation 
of Winnie’s care of Buddy. With shy 
reverence of the great presence, his hand 
rested on the old man’s thin hair. 
Philo gave him a wan smile tipped with 
strange radiance. The old boyish hunger 
for the 
back to the younger man. 

“T thought perhaps you wouldn't.” 
The old man spoke slowly. With every 
word his voice seemed weaker, but val- 
iantly he strove. ‘““Tom,”—he lingered over 
the name,—‘there’s something I found 
out here. 
religious. But there’s 
of us—that wants something. Maybe 
it’s God. And—anyhow—you can find 
the way to Him here just the same as 
outside. So if you have to stay—re- 
member that. And, Tom,’—his voice 
grew so weak that Mercer had to bend 
down to hear the words,—‘Torrens aint 
so bad. I’ve seen worse.” There was 
only a lingering whisper now, 
eyes were glazing. ‘“And—sometimes— 
if you can—you’il come to Stony Lonely 
—and think — of —me—and—” The 
whisper trailed away. Mercer put his 
fingers on Philo’s wrist. The pulse flut- 


something—in all 





and his | 





father he had never known came | 


I never was what you'd call | 


tered weakly, then was still. ( 
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Mercer stood looking down at the 
peaceful old face with an aching throb of 
loss. Not in all his life had he possessed 
a friend such as the old man had been, 
and the knowledge that Philo had died, 
as he had aiways prayed against dying, 
in prison, and because of him, made his 
passing the more poignant to the watcher. 

On this night he had lost his chance 
of freedom. He had lost something in 
Winnie, he feared. He had lost what 
hope he had cherished of holding Buddy’s 
boyhood to him. He had lost hope, and 
belief in his power, and the fine courage 
of youth which takes no count of ob- 
stacle; but saddest of all, he had lost 
the man who had given his life to earn 
the freedom he had not attained, and it 
was for Philo and not for himself that 
the tears burned in Mercer’s eyes when 
the nurse, returning, beckoned him away. 

For Philo, too, Tom’s unaccustomed 
prayer went up in that time when 
through the subtle underground of the 
prison he came to know, even in solitary, 
that they were burying the old man in 
Stony Lonely, that dismal cemetery 
which the convicts had named in all too 
bitter realization of the aptness of the 
naming. If Buddy had taught him the 
prayer, life was teaching him its use; 
and because he found inexplicable com- 
forting in its petitioning, he said it over 

1 over 


ana 


“TP HRot GH the long days and the 
longer nights of the solitary, Mercer 
was groping toward some kind of growth 
like the roots of a plant. Unaware 
hough he was that the night of his 
unsuccessful attempt at escape, marked 
by Winnie’s failure to speed his going. 
d by Philo’s death, was the seed of 
within him, he nevertheless felt 


change 


that the vague stirrings in his spirit 
portended some shift of his own atti- 

No word came to him from Torrens 
in the weeks he was held within the cell 
At first he thought to use a prisoner’s 
right of remonstrance against the petty 


letails of his guarded days, and to that 
id he requested paper and pencil of the 

man who watched him. By the time they 
were given to him, however, he had de- 
cided that his punishment was, as Tor- 
rens had said, no more than any other 
man would have suffered for the same 
offense. The recollection that the 
Warden had thrown away his gun on the 
night when he had found him, came back 
him over and over, until—grudgingly 

at first but with increasing respect—he 
began to see that Torrens might be play- 
ing nee with him. “If he is, I wont say 
a word,’ he promised himself, and tore 
up the sheet of paper lest he be tempted 
to use it in anger. With the pencil he 


drew, after an old habit of happier 
years, fantastic figures on the only 
medium within his reach, the wall of 


his cell. 

Little by little the occupation, trifling 
as it engrossed him. Easily he 
exhausted his repertory of birds and in- 
sects and flowers, pictures which had al- 
ways been wont to please Buddy. He 
could draw with skill, and he had the 
gift of observation. Now he called on 
his memory to supply him with material 
for his working, and it responded with 


seemed, 


There is no mystery about this pheno- 
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quickening which stirred his other mental that he did not give other men, but the 
faculties. fact that he let him share it with them 
There came to him, as he worked on puzzled Mercer. 
the crude drawings, the joy of creation, That a few of the men watched with 
and for the first time since he had come avidity his drawings, and that all of them 
to the prison, he forgot to count the evinced interest in the finished product 
passing of the hours. His pencil grew gratified him. It was only natural that 
blunt, and be begged the guard to he shouid fall into the common interests 
sharpen it. The man, seeing its use, of the group, and he found himself with- 
brought him others of varied colors. “I out surprise poring over textbooks, 
used to have a little boy,” he said. “He juggling arithmetic problems, and strug- 
died.” In his tone Mercer found a kin- giing with spelling. Without any satiric 
ship that the bars could not efface. “If enjoyment he accepted the fact that the 
youl get me a piece of paper,” he told instructor of mathematics was serving a 
him, “I'll draw you a picture of mine.” sentence for bank-wrecking, and _ that 
He kept the promise, and the guard the teacher of writing was one of the : 
accepted the gift in a genuine gratitude most notorious forgers in the country. 
which touched the man in the cell In apparent forgetfulness of their sins, The Kiss That Saaed— 
deeply. Next he drew a picture of the they were working with their fellows, and ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
















lower-—until he could smell the intoxica 

guard himself. Then, because he felt it in time Mercer caught something of the {ume of her hair. With every nerve i 
a way of tribute, he began to draw his spirit of the game. ced Ses oe nl “were 
recollection of old Philo. And the first It was the forger who suggested to with, wicked, eerie glee, es 
praise, other than Buddy’s, which his him that he could capitalize his drawing ie something in oe 
efforts received came when the guard, talent when he was free. “I’m a coai- > ; to return that pois 
peering into the cell one day, spoke with miner,” Mercer said, “and I guess I'll jithé — ore eee 
a certain awe. “Why, it’s old Philo,” never be anything else—if I ever get But he must not move a mu 
he said. back to it.” gitt- reo gon ow yaoi 

Whether or not he told Torrens of the “Why go back?” the man asked. The | »im in this underworld den of 


picture on the cell wall Mercer couid 
not know, but Torrens came two days 
later and stood outside the bars, scanning 
the drawings narrowly. “Can you do jt wont matter what I'll be doing in 
much of that?” he asked Mercer. fourteen years,” he said. It was the ‘ 
“I’ve done that.” There was pride in first time he had accepted the thought Masterpieces of 
his voice. that he would serve out his sentence, ‘ 
“Do you want to do more of it?” but its voicing failed to give him the Oriental ee 
Because he had decided that Torrens cold chiil of fearful finality he wovld 11 Th 
might not be seeking vengeance at every have felt a month before. The realiza- % rilling Values mie son eee 
turn of their paths, he took the Warden’s tion that he was one of hundreds, paying mg e Fee 1] 
query without the old suspicion, but the the same kind of penalties under the ! 
old apathy of his prison life led him same system, was acting as anodyne upon | 
into question. ‘Why?” he asked. him. ‘ 
“Because there’s room in the prison 
school for every man who wants to HAT 
come.” 


“TI don’t want to go to school.” 


This is one of the most exciting stories ever 
told—and it is only one of the world famous 
books here offered you at a Splendid Bargain— 
books that have sold by the hundred thousand 
copies at much higher prices—stories that have 
appeared on stage and screen—so remarkable 
they have justly earned the name of 


question stirred wondering which Winnie’s 
ambition for him had sometimes quick- 
ened, but he shook his head. “I guess 







it was only a surface effect, 
however, came to him with the first 
visiting day which brought Winnie. She 
“Not even to help the other fellows?” was alone, waiting for him in the entrance- 
“How do you mean? hall at his summons. “I didn’t dare bring 
“There are some of them who would Buddy,” she told Mercer. “He didn't 
like to know how to do what you are sleep for nights after the time you came.” 
doing. Why don’t you come and show 





‘LAST FEW DA ys! 





Bs There was no reproach in her voice, 

them? but he chose to find it there. “I guess 
“What could I do?” I’m all kinds of a fool,” he said. ust: 
“That.” He pointed to the drawings. “No,” she said, but so wearily that hcoks wonde expe un we claim, don’t keep ther 
“T couldn’t teach anybody.” he winced. “You're not anv kind of | Furthermore, if you accept this offer at once 
“Will you try it?” \ 


nits . < | we will give you 

: . ae ar: fool, Tom. Sometimes I have thought “The True St P 
Thought of o.d Philo’s friendship for that I was the fool for asking you to ! ories of 
hi ¥e ved hi He couldn’ - 7 4 Celebrated Crimes 
im, a stranger, urged him. fe couldnt come back. You could have got away, 3 Wonderful Volumes 
do anything for Philo now but go some- J] suppose. But I was afraid for you.” .We have on hand just a few sets 
time to Stony Lonely, but might be able “I’m not as sorry as I was,” he said, of those marvelous — “THE J 


‘ 2 : S » eve ° ES OF ELEBRA- 
to amuse, to interest, perhaps even to more to comfort her than to speak the TED CRIMES,” whic cE —_% 
guide another man. “All right,” he said ring 












are t nd 
. truth. —s Ba A last, as a pre- : 
grufily. “Why?” Fghegs 
Her answer set him seeking reasons. pages #2 
E did not know, when he blinked “Oh, well, I guess I couldn’t have made ;  world-r — MeKiatay 
into the brightness of the prison it, anyway,” was all he could find, but ned Detectives, oeets 
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schoolroom, that he was on the threshold 


he could not escape the feeling that in 
of a new life. To him prison meant 


some peculiar and unfathomable way he 
1othing but incarceration and punish- was not aitogether regretful at his fail- 
ment. ure. Because his life was so pitifully 

The discovery that the school opened limited, he told her of all its trivial inci- 
opportunity for an informality of speech dents, even though timidly 
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expectant of yecause they 
. ; ‘ eae ‘ee f ; : are absolute- 
unknown in other prison activities her indifference. To his surprise, she re- ly true 
brought to him his first doubt as to fused to consider them petty, either in Free 
Torrens’ entire enmity toward him. If actuality or in portent. “You wont give If 
Torrens were trying to push him farther it up now that you've started,” she im- You 
down, why had he given him this chance plored him, “even if you thought it f—. ° 
to move, to think, to feel outside the couldn't be for long?” ¢ 3 Nam 
beaten track of prison life? He had He gazed at her questioningly, and she eae 
P - . e n - @ Occupation 
said, of course, that he gave him nothing went on: “I don’t know whether I should | , 
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difficult breathing, are 
quickly relieved by 
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more applic ations should completely 


scalp will stop, and 
feel a hundred times better. 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. 
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An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


beautiful, 
all means get 
your 
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silky hair, do by 
dandruff, for it will 
nd ruin it if you don’t. 
to get rid of dandruff 
just apply 


Starve 


best way 
eS i. lo do this, 


Liquid Arvon at night before retir- 
use enough to moisten the 
rub it in gently with the finger 
morning, most, if not all, of 
ll be gone, and three o1 


very sign and trace of it. 


| find, too, that all ite hing of the 
your hair will look and | 
You can get 


fo | ° . 
fo tour | fall down in the winds and the 
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bottle 
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tell you, for tear you'll hope for more 
than may come of it, 
Snellington are getting up a petition to 
present to the Board of Pardons at the 
next meeting. A lot of them lost their 
homes through Jere Connors, 
want to help you. They’re going to 
send a lawyer here when the Board 
meets. 


“Do you think itll work?” he ques- 
tioned doubtingly. 
“We don’t dare think it will, and we 


don’t dare think it wont,” she said. Her 
glance went toward the Warden’s office, 


'and Mercer thought he understood. “In- 


stead of the rage that had possessed him 
at other times when he had _ suspected 
that Torrens would oppose him, a queer 
lassitude came over him. 

Winnie turned to look him in the 
eyes. “Tom, what’s the 
demanded. 

“Nothing new.” 


“Yes, it is. You’ve given up!” she 


| challenged him flatly. 


“How can anyone hold on forever?” 

“It wont be forever.” 

“It'll be fourteen years. 
young when I’m through here. 
you—neither will you, Winnie.” 

“What of it?” 

“Weil, you’re young now, and pretty. 
There’s no reason why you should bury 
yourself just because you married a man 
who didn’t know enough to take care 
You could marry again, 
somebody who'd treat you right, 


- 2 


I wont be 


“Tom!” Her voice rang sharp. 


thought you meant that, if I thought you | 


for you so little that 
that there’s nothing 


love 
know 


trusted my 
you didn’t 


else in the world I could ever do but | 


} sions right at home in your spare time. 


and work for you, and | 


wait for you, 
love you, ’d—I’d hate you! But you 
don’t mean it, and I know you don’t. 
You have been brooding over everything, 
and you've come to the fool notion that 
all that’s keeping me from wealth and ease 
and everything else is just loyalty to you. 
I suppose you think you're nob.e for say- 
ing anything like that, but I think—I 
think you ought to be spanked!” 


H® knew, looking at her shining eyes, 
that he had never loved her half 
never yearned for her half so 
but out of his love the 


so well, 
tenderly as now, 
fire of sacrifice arose. 
do it, Winnie,” he insisted. 

“It takes two to make that bargain,” 
she said, more lightly. “It seems to me 
that I married you for worse as well as 
for better, didn’t I?” 

“But not this much worse.” 

She tried to laugh, but the laughter 
failed to ring true. ‘What am I going 
to do with you?” she asked unsteadily. 
She put her hand over his. “Tom, 
dear,’ she said, “iife’s a queer thing. 
I’ve been thinking lately it was like the 


sand pile where Buddy played when you | 


saw him. It’s a_ glistening, shining 
heap where we all want to play when 
we’re children, and we fling its grains 
far and wide. Then we begin to buiid 
|our castles in Spain out of it, and they 
are—oh, so wonderful! And then they 
rains, 
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Deaf Can Hear 


Says Science 
seas. | New Invention Aids Thousands 


news for all who suffer 
The Dictograph Prod- 
announces the perfec- 
tion of a remarkable device which has 
enabled thousands of deaf persons to 
hear as well as ever. The makers of this 
wonderful device say it is too much to 
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ucts Corporation 


good 


expect you to believe this so they are 
going to give you a chance to try it at 
home. They offer to send it by prepaid 


parcel post on a ten-day free trial. They 
do not send it C. O. D.—they require no 
deposit—there is no obligation. 


They send it entirely at their own expense and risk. 
They are making this extraordinary offer well know- 
ing that the magic of this little instrument will so 
amaze and delight the user that the chances of its 
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world to which your talents entitle you and from 
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Just send your name and address to The Dictograph 
: roducts Corporation, 1322 Candler Building, New 
ork, for dese riptive li literature and request blank. 
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do with those shimmering yellow sands. 
But there is! For out of them we can 
build something surer than dreams, some- 
thing real. They have put the sand into 
the wall to heip hold it together.” She 
hesitated, fearful that he might not 
understand her, but his nod spurred her 
on. “That’s what we have to do with 
the things that happen to us. We have 
to take them, and mix them with some- 
thing we have in ourseives—maybe it’s 
courage—and make them into the wall 
that we climb to—to God, I guess 
Don’t you see, Tom?” 
“I’m trying to,” he said. 


HE did try in the days which followed 
her visit, to see their life as Winnie 
saw it. Ail too poignantly he realized his 
unworthiness of her; but he saw, too, 
that her love for him gave to her no 
middle ground. She wouldn’t be Winnie 
if she compromised with life, even when 
life dealt her heavy blows. The spiritual 
knowledge of her fine courage entered into 
Mercer with the sharpness of a dagger- 
thrust, but once in, gave to his soul the 
iron it needed. 

Almost imperceptibly he began to 
change his attitude toward the rest of 
the world, no longer regarding it as a 
great and oppressing force designed for 
his undoing, but seeing that life, even 
in prison, might give a man field for en- 
deavors. Old Philo had been right, he 
saw, as Winnie was right. It did not 
matter where a man dwelt, but it did 
matter how he dwelt. His offering to 
the memory of the old man as well as 
to Winnie was a determination to do the 
very best he could with the tools at his 
hand. 

Through the lingering autumn and the 
seemingiy endless winter he held to his 
high resolve determinedly. His work in 
the school progressed, and he found an 
interest in it for its own sake. He made 
no ties, perhaps in the feeling that old 
Philo’s friendship was gold which per- 
mitted no substituting of alloy. Some- 
times he found chance to go to Stony 
Lonely and brood on the tragedies of 
dead lives rather than on any sadness of 
death. It was there, one day when on 
the hillsides beyond the town of prison 
and mills the spring was beginning in 
blossoms of white and pink, that Tor- 
rens found him, engaged in a trivial task 
of path-mending which he had taken for 
the keeping of the dead man’s request. 

At sight of him the Warden stopped. 
“Do you like being outdoors?” he asked 
him, and Mercer thrilled to the knowl- 
edge that there was no enmity in his tone. 


“Ves,” he said. 








For a moment Torrens stood silent, | 


chewing his  underlip. Then, “I’m 
going to try an experiment,” he said. 
“lf it goes through, you can be outdoors 
all summer, if you like.” 

He went off, leaving .Mercer confused 
by his own changed feeling and a wonder 
of the Warden’s intentions. A rumor 
of what these might be came to him in 
the school through a furtive conversation 
between the forger and the bank-wrecker. 
“IT tell you it’s trve,” the forger was in- 


sisting. “He's going to try the honor 
system.” 


“Tt wont work,” the bank-wrecker de- 
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Let Me Tell You, Woman toWoman, 
Exactly How I Did It 


My Own Personal, Intimate Story 
of What | Did to Reduce from 
234 lbs. to 164 


In My Gratitude for My Almost Magical Trans- 
formation from a Hopelessly Fat Woman toa 
Woman of Normal Weight and Dimensions, 
Iam Going to Brave the Publicity it Means 
and Tell the Whole ‘‘Inside’’ Story of 
My Amazing Reduction for the 
Benefit of All Stout Women 


Just Exactly What I Did Each Day; What I Ate; 
How Much Water I Drank; How the Reduction 
Took Place; the Change in the Dimensions of 
the Various Parts of My Body—Aill the 
Intimate Details That a Stout Woman 
Wants to Know, I am Going to Tell 
Just as I Would to My Own Sister 


By Mrs. GRACE HORCHLER 


AYBE J don’t know what it is to be 

a fat woman. Just imagine it—a wo- 

man of 5 feet, 6 inches tall, weigh- 

ing over 234 lbs. That was me—for 15 

ears! Yes, I was a sight, I'll admit. And 

H was never allowed to forget it. I ‘‘got’’ 

the glances and the whispered comment 

whenever I squeezed myself into a seat in 

the street car or theatre. Besides, no one 
has yet invented a flattering mirror. 


I used to smile and try to appear indiffer- 
ent to my size, but it was only make-be- 
lieve. Underneath it all, there was much 
wistfulness. Besides, I was worried about 
my health, my heart in particular. I used to 
get danger signals on the least exertion. 


For over 15 years I did everything to re- 
duce. Goodness knows how much money I 
spent. I went to physicians, and took no 
end of special medicines. I bought every- 
thing the drug stores carried for taking off 
fat. I tried dieting until I was almost a 
physical wreck. I put long hours in hot 
baths and rolling machines. Everything 
failed me. 


Even when I heard of the Wallace meth- 
od and the sensation it was creating, I was 
doubtful. I had had too many disappoint- 
ments. I was sure that it was just another 
**torture-yourself-to-death’’ process to lose 
a pound or two. But my husband heard 
from friends some things about the Wallace 
method that I had not known in any other 
method of reducing. I was stirred a bit, and 
I decided to give the Wallace methoda trial 
—yjust a 5-day trial according to his offer. 


I Lost 9 Lbs. the First Week 


I took an interest in the Wallace method 
that I was unable to take in any other. It 
fascinated me from the very start. But the 
thing that excited me was the way it took 
off the fat. Just imagine it—I lost 9 Ibs. 
the very first week—and no bitter-self- 
denial or punishment of any kind. Just fun 
—loads of fun. 


The second week I lost 8 lbs. more. From 
then on it was a trifle slower, but the fat 
continued to ‘‘melt” away week after week, 
until in the brief space of four months I 
was actually down to 164 lbs. Just imagine 
zt—from 23414 pounds to 164 Zounds in 4 
months, and ail like play! 


The Intimate Details 


The snap shots appearing here show the 
difference in me in four months. Today | 
iook like a new woman, and certainly 1 
Jee? like one. 


There are many details about my reduc- 
ing that I haven't the space to tell here. 
Also, some of these details concerning the 
changes that tnok place in the dimensions 








BEFORE AFTER 


of various parts of my body are more prop- 
erly told in a private letter. 


But I realize that every stout woman 
wants to know these details. I realize that 
every stout woman has certain questions to 
ask of me. Did I diet at all, and if so, 
how? Did I drink water freely? DidI have 
any increase in appetite as the reduction 
progressed? Did I notice any change in 
my physical state the first three or four 
months! Did I or did I not take any spe- 
cial exercises, such as out door walking? 
Did I pay any special attention to reduc- 
ing particular parts of the body such as 
waist, hips, bust, etc.? Was the reduction 
generally even or did it occur noticeably 
in certain parts of the body before others? 

Questions like these a woman will have 
no hesitancy in asking another woman. I 
am prepared to answer them as woman 
to woman. 


Write to Me Today 


Write me today asking any questions 
about my amazing reduction with the 
Wallace method and I will answer them for 
you. I will write you a letter giving you 
the full information you seek. More than 
that, I will have Wallace send you his first 
Reducing Record for 5 days’ trial free in 
your home, 

I’m not asking you to send a penny— 
just mail the coupon appended here for 
convenience and I will write you in full 
concerning my experience with the 
Wallace method and also see to it that you 
receive Wallace’s first Reducing Record 
(in plain container) for 5 day’s trial. 

Avail yourself of the personal informa- 
tion I give you, and put Wallace’s method 
to the test exactly as I did. Note your re- 
duction in 5 days. Let the scale tell you. 
If you are not more than delighted and 
amazed with your reduction and the ease 
with which it was made, just return the 
record, and you won’t owe Wallace a cent 
for anything. 

Let me urge you to fill out and mail the 
coupon today, as I realize the wonderful 
surprise that awaits you. 

Mrs. Grace Horchler 

630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Please send me the full details of your amazing re- 
duction, also FREE and PREPAID for 5 days’ free 
trial the original Wallace Reducing Record for my 
first reducing lesson. If 1 am not perfectly satisfied 
with the results, I will return the record and will 


not owe anybody anything, nor be obligated in any 
way, (159) 
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| High School 












Lawyer 
Machine Shop Practice 
Photoplay Writer 
Mechanical Engineer 
Shop Superiniendent 
Employment Magager 
Steam Engineer 
Foremanship 
Sanitary Engineer 
Surveyor (and Mapping) 
Telephone Engineer 
Telegraph Engineer 
izh School Graduate 
Fire Insurance Expert 
Wireless Radio 
Undecided 


Lack of High School training bars you from a 
successful business career. This simplified and 
complete High School Course—specially prepared 
fo or home study by leading professors—meets all 
requirements for entrance to college and the lead- 

ing professions. 
0 Other; o matter what your business 
fee ~~ may be, you can’t 
to succeed without spe- 
unrses hove te training. Let us give 
you the practical training you 
need. Check and mail Coupon for Free 
Bulletin 
American School 
Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 
hoi Bent aesbt — oe oe 
American School Drexel Av Ave., and S8th St., Chicago 
Send me full information on the subject checked and how 
you will help me win success. 
...Architect 
Building Contractor 
+... Automobile Engineer 
...Automobile Repairman 
...Civil Engineer 
--.... Structural Engineer 
«--...Business Manager 
.....Cert. Pubhe Accountant 
+... Accountant and Auditor 
«-.... Bookkeeper 
--.... Draftsman and Designer 
-.....Electrical Engineer 
Electric Light and ‘Power 

General Education 

Vocational Guidance 

Business Law 


Name ......... ss caplet ie mameeneneny 


Address — ee msnetimeetn: ane 
BeaDental Assistant | 


($25 to $50 a | Week 


“ W. Lake St. 
Chicage, Mm. 
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If you accept an offer Iam 
making now you need not 
pe for the course. I am 
joing this in order to en- 
and ambitious men to get into this pro- 
og fo ri wil also guarantee to train zou until you are 
laced in a position yt of $250.00 a month. 
esides I will give you a free ete set of drawing 
instruments worth $25.00. Writeme Tor full information. 
Chief Drafteman Dobe, 1951 Lawrence Ave, Dept (20 (hicago 
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SOLITAIRE RING 
fhe opportunity to buy a 
beoutiGal mums set in 18 Karat 
solid white gold mounting at a 
marked down price on fiverat 
credit terms, comes once in a life 
time. Youre hanc -e to wear andown 
it yourself, or give as a present—with- 
out a drain on your pocketbook. 


Send No Money 

~y FREE for examination. If 
satisfied only 1-5th (20 per cent) on ar 
rival--ba oy e $1 a week. Return it without 
paying a cent, if you don’t agree it isgan 
amazing bargain 

FREE Send for DeLuxe Catalog show 

ing other wonderful bargains 

to Dioponde watches and jewelry from 


0 to $1000. All on long credit. 


Address Dept. 32! 
BROS. CO. 
: Maiden Lane, 
FORMERLY AMERICAN WATCH & DIAMOND CO. —Est. 1890 


No risk 
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New York 
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sand men, anyhow, to prove up. 





clared scornfully. The echo of his 
scorn resounded again in the voice of a 
man in Torrens’ office a week later. 
Mercer, waiting in the hall for an order 
from the deputy, heard the Warden’s 
low tones and the other man’s higher 
insistence. “You can’t do it success- 
fully,” he was saying. 


‘They do it at Occoquan,” he heard 


Torrens say. “They haven't even bars 
there.” 

“Oh, well—” The voice died away, 
but Mercer guessed the truth of the 
rumor. Torrens meant to institute an 
honor system, and by his words, it would 
give Tom the chance to stretch himself 
outside the walis. The hope which he 


had thought dead rose in Lazarus robes, 


but the smell of the grave clung to 
them, and he dared not cherish them 
again. He could not forbear, however, 
from telling Winnie of the possibility 


came on the next visiting day. 
“It'll be a lot easier,” he assured her. 

“Are you sure it may not be harder?” 
she asked him, and he did not question 
what she might mean. 


when she 


T HEY were seated on a bench in the 
entrance-hall; and Torrens, coming in 
toward his office, had to pass them 
squarely. When he saw Winnie, he 
halted From the shadowing on _ his 
face, Mercer knew how the other man 
loathed to see her there, but there rose 
in him now no triumphant gloating that 
she had come for his sake. He was, he 
realized, more bitterly regretful of her 
presence now than Torrens could ever 
be. The humiliations of her coming 


pierced him so suddenly and so deeply 
that he felt that his selfishness had been 
demanding from her too high a price. 
He must, he thought, satisfy himself with 
the knowledge of her loyalty without the 
comforting of her presence. He bade 
her good-by with a feeling of renuncia- 
tion, and went straight to Torrens, rush- 
ing to the point of his errand 

I don’t want Winnie to come again,” 
he said. 

“Why not?” 

“It’s too hard for her. It breaks her 
heart every time she does, but she'll 
keep on coming unless we can stop her 
somehow.” 

“Yes,” said Torrens, 
coming.” 

He sat 


“she'll keep on 


out of the 


lawn which lay 


silence, staring 
window toward the 
startlingly green in front of the stone 
facade of the building. A queer wist- 
fulness had crept into his voice, remind- 
ing Mercer of the way old Philo had 
spoken of Winnie on the day when he 
had read her letter. He wondered if the 
Warden were going to speak more of 
her, and he felt that he would almost 
welcome the chance to tell some one of 
his decision concerning her; but it was 
not of Mercer’s wife that Torrens spoke 

“I’m going to put in the honor system 
he said. “I 


in 


on next Monday morning,” 
suppose that you know that there’s no 
more dangerous experiment in prison 


work than it can be for the man who's 
responsible. If it fails, why—” He 
shrugged off the consequences. “But if it 


it means a chance for a thou- 
So I'm 


succeeds, 
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going to take a chance for myself. I’m 
going to start a road-camp down the 
line, up in the hills away from where 
anybody lives. One hundred men go 
there, with nothing to hold them but 
their word. They wil be their own 
guards, their own governors, but upon 
them depends the chance that sixteen 
hundred other men will have. They will 


work all day, but they will work with 
the State road-engineers, and they will 
have their own foreman of work. I’m 


picking you for the job.” 


“Me?” Mercer asked duily. 

“You,” said Torrens. He pressed the 
buzzer on his desk; and Mercer knew 
it as signal for his departure. He started 
toward the door, but once there, he 
turned, tried to say something, and 
failed. Torrens was not even looking 


after him. 


TOT even in the face of the thrill with 
which the news of the establishing 
of an honor system moved the prison, 
could Mercer comprehend his good for- 
tune. By ordinary rules he knew that 
he, who had tried to escape no later than 
last midsummer, wouid stand no chance 
of selection, and he realized that Tor- 
rens’ choice of him came from a motive 
different in type from the one which in- 
spired him to choose the bank-wrecker 
as surveyor’s helper and the forger as 
timekeeper. Torrens knew of them, as 
they knew of themselves, that they pinned 
their hopes of freedom on political in- 
fluence, and would risk no abortive at- 
tempts of winning it by other means. 


Why, though, had Torrens chosen 
him? Was it merely to keep Winnie 
from those heartbreaking visits, or was 


because somehow the Warden had 
to see what he had been striving 
to do, and was, in retaliation, giving him 
trust? The thought of the responsibiiity 
which the honor entailed sobered any joy 
he might have had in it, and it was with 
out relief that he took his place on Mon- 


it 
come 


day morning beside the driver of one ot 
the long carry-alls which were to take 
the honor men of the prison to the 
road-camp. 

Gradually, however, as the strang 


moved out from the town and 
there came to Mercer the 
for what the trust 

running in spurts 


caravan 
into the hills, 
sense of gratitude 

meant. Green fires, 
down gentie slopes, stirred answering 
flames in his winter-bound heart. Th: 
look of the blossoms, reminding him oi 
the time when he had wooed Winnie 
brought to him assuaging understanding 


of spring’s constant recurrence. He wa 
glad to be outdoors, glad to be give! 
it only for this brief space, the powe 
of a free man. 

The old habit of work, ingrown 
the years of his hard-driven labor in 
the mines, caught him in its wheels 


soon as the engineers laid out the cours 
for his supervision. With the authori 
of a man knowing the value of 
hour, he plunged into the task, heeding 
not the grumblings of the softer-li 
convicts of his crew. 


eve 


[* he did not spare the others, he 
spared himself less, working so har: 
for the first two weeks that he fell 
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DEAD rrom tH NECK DOWN 


‘‘He thought he was alive 
because he worked with his 
brain—but his body was fit 
for the undertaker.” 





| 
| 
| 
| Can you imagine such a fellow 
calling himself a man? And 
still there are thousands like 
him — narrow-chested, round- 
shouldered, weak-kneed speci- 
mens of humanity. They 
would rather take a box of pills 
than do five minutes’ exercise. 


What Kind of a Man 
Are You? 


Has life lost its thrills for vou? 
Do you arise in the morning 
full of pep and ambition for the 
day's tasks before you? Or do 
you just drag yourself through 
lite in a lazy, indifferent way ? 


There Is Hope— 


lf there is a spark of manhood 
left in you, I will give you a 























| body to be proud of. I guaran- 
; tee to put one full inch on vour 
> e 7 ‘ " 
1 arms in the first 30 days. And 
y | from then on, just watch ‘em 
4 | grow. I will build out your 
chest, broaden your shoulders 
1 » 
of | and put real pep in your old 
“ backbone. You will have the 
}- . ) ? e aT A 
Hash Cc your eye and the Earle E. Liederman as he is today 
ge spring to your step of a real 
} r . . ° « . . : °- 
‘he athlete. Your whole body (inside and out) will function as it should, sending life- 
Cc . . — Ps ‘ . . < 
san giving blood to your brain and every part of your system. I don’t just promise these 
irts | things. I guarantee them. Come on now and make me prove it. That’s what I like. 
The Send for my new 64-page book 
- | “MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 
nie, 
ding It . t: ne forty three f 1] yage I ors ] ' -self - 1 > . t] > 11 -17e 
he contains forty-three tull-page photographs of myself and some of the many prize- 
yen winning pupils I have trained. Some of these came to me as pitiful weaklings, implor 
owe! ing me to help them. Look them over now and you will marvel at their present 
yhysiques. This book will prove an impetus and a real inspiration to vou. It will 
n iW = | e ¢ » 
pr in thrill you from cover to cover. All | ask 1S 10) cents PEARERERE RE RE RE RERERERERERE RE RE R ER EERE SERRE EERE ERE E EEE CE 
i ‘over 2 cost of wrapping and mailing : it is § : 
Is as to covel en _— — ig a : uling eo : 'S = EARLE E. LIEDERMAN : 
ourse DP heaps Seg ig ke iedng bee gue? ples eae ae Dept. 7003, 305 Broadway, N. Y. City : 
ority for the sake of your future health and happiness, do = . ; . 
‘ . -_ ~- ‘ . * Dear Sir:—I enclose herewith 10 cents, for which you are tosend me, ® 
every not put it off. Send today—right now, before VOU § without any obligation on my part heen a copy of your latest § 
; . . . ® book, “* scular Development. (Please write or print plainly. - 
— turn this page. = k, “Muscular D pment Please write or print nly.) : 
-livet s . 
EARLE E. LIEDERMAN :"™ ; 
- * Street : 
“ "4 305 Broadway Dept. 7003 New York City TR iia : 
are | * Fics aa Sts : 
iM into = — - . —— —— : —— — ~-- a REET EEE TEE 
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Restful 


Keep calm with 
Beemans~—rests 
the nerves, aids 
digestion, good 
for the teeth— 
= hy all 


“a sensible 


Deliciously flavored 


9 














American Chicle Co 





When you are buying 
necessities — 
Don’t forget to write STEERO 


bouillon cubes on your order list. 
And be sure that you get STEERO bouil- 
lon cubes, because the greatest care is 
taken in choosing only the finest ingre- 
dients to give STEERO bouillon cubes 
the rich, meaty flavor that is so deli 
ciously tempting. 


STEERD 


BOUILLON CUBES 


Hot STEERO bouillon makes an appe- 
Y tizing first course for lunch or dinner, 
and may be used in flavoring many 
















left-over dishes. Send 10 cents 
for samples and sixty-four- 
page STEERO Cook Book. 


Schieffelin & Co, 
288 William St., New York 
Distributors for 


American Kitchen 
Products Co., New York 


*‘4 Cube | 


**Simply Add 
Boiling Water"’ 








|his blanket at night with a weariness 
that shut out thought; but in time the 
vigor of his youth reasserted itself, and 
he found too much time for unwelcome 
| pondering. Out of it came realization 
that this freedom was but curtailed and 
transient, and like the tiger’s tasting of 
| blood, it only maddened him for more. 
| It was not the thought of an escape 
| from bondage, but, the old, immemorial 
lurging of the springtime, driving men 
forth to unknown lands, which sped his 
| soul. He had now no set desire to get 
to Winnie and Buddy, nothing but an 
inchoate purpose to get anywhere out of 
bounds. The horizon line lured him; the 
smell of the earth intoxicated him. 

Night after night found him hesitant, 
until at last there came a midnight of 
‘clouds when he slipped to the door of the 
tent he shared with the bank-wrecker 
and made swift decision to try his fate. 
He moved noiselessly toward the road, 
keeping within the shadows till he came 
to the crest of the hill. There he halted, 
looking back toward the tents for reas- 
surance of their quiet. 
forward, but he did not move. For 
squarely in front of him stood some one 
or something that held him back. 

For one frightful instant fear of the 
unknown gripped him. All the old super- 
stitions of the mines coagulated in his 
brain into one clot of dread. He could 
see nothing, hear nothing, but the dark- 
ness around him seemed palpitant with 
pressure. He tried to shake it off, but 
it was not to be shaken. He tried to 
drive through it, but he could not move 
forward. Frightened and baffled, he 
began to question what power could be 


Then he faced | 






holding him back from the freedom that | 


awaited him beyond the brow of the hill. 

There came to him Torrens’ words: 
“Tf it succeeds, it’s a chance for a thou- 
sand men; but if it failsk—” His mind, 
running on high speed, saw suddenly the 
power that the Warden had given him. 
Why, it all depended on him, this plan 
which would make or break Jim Torrens! 
If he stayed, the system might hold. If 


he went, it certainly could not. 

If it were only Torrens who would 
be crushed, though! But back of the 
Warden he could see that long line of 
men, marching from cell to shop, from 
shop to dining-hall, from dining-hall to 
cell again, those gray-faced, sullen, 
slinking men, turning on him eyes of 
| bitter hate for his betrayal of them; 


| and 





always, marching in their midst 
came Philo, who had died to give him 
his chance. They were the force, he 
knew now, which held him back. Could 
he pass them to that double victory, his 
own escape and Torrens’ downfall? He 
put out his hand, and found no pressure 
but the cool air of the spring night. He 
took a step outward. No resistance held 
him back now. 
with the camp lying quiet and the prison 
far away, he stood in tense, 





On the top of the hill, | 


thinking | 


silence while before him the road wound 


clear to the world of the free. 


In the next installment this re- 
markable novel by a favorite 
Red Book Magazine author comes 
to a climax of exceptional power. 
Be sure to read it in our forth- 
coming April issue. 


The Red Book Magazine 


Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 






True-Tone 


Saxophone 


Easiest of all wind instru- 
ments to play and one of the 
most beautiful. You can 
learn the scale in an hour's 
practice and play popular ma- 
sicin afew weeks fcncen take 
your place in a band within 90 
days, if you desire. Unrivaled 
for home entertainme nt, 
church, lodge orschool. In big 
demand for orchestra dance music 
You may order any 

Free Trial Buescher Instru- 
ment without paying in advance, and 
try it six days in your own home, without 
obligation. If perfectly satistied, pay Lor it 
m easy payments to suit your convenience. 
75% of all populk ar phonograph records are played with 
Buescher instruments. Ask for pictures of the Nation’s 


Record Makers. 

After nearly 300 years’ 
Saxophone Book Free supremacy, string in- 
struments are almost entirely displaced by Saxophones 
in; al nationally popular ore hestras. Our Free Saxophone 
Book tells which Saxophone takes violin, cello and bass 
— and many other things you would like to know 
Ask for your copy. Mention the instrument interested in 
ESC te catalog will be mailed free. (7s) 


SCHER BAND ND INSTRUMENT co. 


— of Everything instruments 
2678 Buescher Block” ELKHART, INDIANA 


Sax Invented the Saxophone 
Buescher Perfected It 


/ Around the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


COOK’S Annual SUMMER Cruise 


by specially chartered, new, oil- burning 
and splendidly equipped Cunard-Anchor 
Liner “TUSCANIA” 


63 Days Cruise—June 30 to Sept. 1 


Arnold Johnson 
Director, Arnold 
Johnson and His 


















x ideal, unique summer vacation af- 
fording recreation in the realms of his- 
tory, romance, religion. The itinerary in- 
cludes Madeira, Lisbon, Gibraltar, Spain, 
Riviera, Italy, Greece, Constantinople, 
Beyrout, Egypt, Palestine, etc. 


A cruise of nearly 13,500 miles. 


Popular Fares inciusive of all Travel, Hotels, 


Excursions, Drives, Guide service, etc. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Ave. | 
“a w 























WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


RT 


Meyer Both Company, the largest 
Commercial Art Organization in the 
World. offers you an unusual opportunity for 
prac tical training. If you like to draw develop your talent. 
tudy this practical course—taught by the nationally 
known Meyer Both Company, with yonrwe years suc- 
cess—who each year produces and advertisers 
over 15,000 commercia. Grawings. 
Our teachers give you the double advantage of being in- 
structors of proven ability, as well as artistsin this widely 
known organization. eyer Both instruction is th« 
difference between successful factand experimental theory 
Commercial Art is a highly paid, intensely interesting 
profession, equally open to Men and women. Home 
study instruction. 
Get Facts Before You Enroll in any School. 
Ask the Advertising Manager of theleading 
~ newspapers in your city, anywhere in 
ted States, Canada, England 
or Australia about the Meyer Bot! 
wear them tell you about us 
ree por aur SHacsrated book *“ YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY"’—for one-half the cost 
of malting—toure centsin stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Department of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St., Dept. 10CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOTE—To Art and Engraving 
Firms: Secure practical artiste 
among our graduates. Write 
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Magic nights under the red moon 


Though you sit in your cozy armchair you can still be out in the ‘ 


ee 
clean white spaces of the Northwest—out in Adventureland! 





[f THE hard pavements of the city.streets |wherethebreathof Romancestirsin the blood 
are beginning to pall—if youfeel hemmed of men and women—the land of adventure, 
in by tall, smothering buildings—if the elec- strange, enchanting, wondrous. Stand undér 
tric lights along the City Trail are beginning the great open sky—gaze at the wondrous 
to lose their glamour—it is a sign that the Red Moon and the White Stars—hear the 
“call of the wild” is coming to you—it is a cry of the wolf pack—stand at the top of the 
sign for you to “pack up” your mind and world and feel the spell of the vast white 
follow James Oliver Curwood into the wilderness! You do not have to stir out of 


great Romance-land of the Northwest. your easy chair to do it. James Oliver Cur- 
Here is the great magic land where care _ wood is waiting for you, ready to carry you 
and worry are banished in a twinkling— far and happily into Adventureland. 


JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 
6 Complete Volumes «Now at a Special Price 


** Nomads of the North,’” ‘‘The Grizzly King,’’ ‘‘Baree, Son of Kazan,’’ “The Courage of 
Marge O’ Doone,"’ ‘‘God’s Country and the Woman,”” ‘‘ The Hunted Woman.”” 


t 


To every soul there comes the frequent in- Here, waiting for you in the wonderful 
sistent “call of the wild.”” Your adventurous pages of James Oliver Curwood’s books, is 
spirit will find satisfaction in exploring with all the magic Romance of a great and glori- 






































James Oliver Curwood, the great Romance- US country, ready to thrill and inspire you 
l: ‘the N 7eS re j » ench: —ready to lift you clear of worry and care 
land of the Northwest. Here in the enchanted si pains. + ante tie Seek an ee Semee Over Curwood at an unp recede nted price. 
y country this great author writes about so ab- —ready to transport you to the land anc At last tMs world-famous author is brought within the 
7 sorbingly, wonderful adventures are always people of your dreams. reach of eve Tybody. By acting ax uickly—thatis the con- 
gly, é S é é ays an wie ‘ ro : _— dition, remember—you can obtain a wonderful six-vol- 
happening. Let him take you along to the There er a + with the com- ume set of James Oliver Curwood for practically half 
maid thite spaces of the wild 3. Snend pelling power of James Oliver Curwood. His price! The set, which is beautifully bound in dark 
creat white spaces ot the wilderness. Spenc ‘es have the gripping, broad interest of big maroon cloth, with the titles lettered in gold, hassold ¢ 
the night with him under the frosty star stories have the gripping, broad interest of big regularly for almost DOUBLE the present pric e 
the y > stv ctarc—— . 2 x : cul é s ILE esent ec, 
g sty stars we -inabigwav. » than 2,000,00 . 
travel over the great untrammeled spaces by thingsdoneina big way. More than 2,000,000 
rae a copies of these books have been sold. The en Oo oney 
anoe, by snowshoe, by dog sledge. Go on ales have been eagerly +} 
bi 7 Ww tales have been eagerly sought ohana ane Gatbateane Ss 
x , , oe > ~<a ‘ ; ; aey ? " . i you are ‘ed OT Ordinary novels, if you " 
citing big game hunts; form an intimacy by moving picture compa- are “fed up” with the humdrum of your © 
vith the wild creatures of the Northwest. nies all over the world. daily routine. if you wantto feel the clean 
And rv you, hav ! hes 1 mong real men and .O Nelson 
opportunity of obtaining ow Curwood int Aemtunsion ~ 
t t beautiful six-volume on Doubleday, 
id s of & In 
— at 2 
( er Dept. C-263 
Fg ~ Garden City, N. Y. 
nally Kindl nd me t 
3 suCc- ‘ indiy send me the 
tisers wt ecition. > six -volume set of 
ng tn- maymiatip aecaa” Q, James Oliver Curwood 
& OW o it e special low price 
videly & rats peor ‘or free examin: 1 
ory sure of your oct." | mor bateee it 
th Nelson ! I 
Home Doutleday, inc. , 
Dept. C-263 
Gercen Cily, 
tev York 
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Address 


By sending cash with your o wae r 
you can secure this set for only $7.00. 
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American Radiators, connected with s 
ARCOLA, warm the other rooms ‘cj 


©) 


ARCOLA warms the room in 
which it stands 








Doctors know the value of 
ARCOLA warmth 


Dn. T. W. Posey, Bowling 
Green, Ky., who warms both 
his home and garage with 
ARCOLA, says: ““We never 
have less than 70° temperature 
throughout the house; three 
of our neighbors have installed 
ARCOLA after seeing how 
splendidly ours worked.” 


Dr.Sidney A. Dunham of the 
Parkside Sanitarium, Buffalo, 
N.Y., writes: “*My Arco La is 
proving very satisfactory and 
economical. It requires less at- 
tention and produces more 
heat than any other system | 


have ever seen. I consider it 
excellent for the health of pa- 
tients. It has been in use here 
four years without repair.” 


Your doctor,too,will tell you 
that hot-water warmth is the 
healthiest and best for your 
home. Your Heating Contrac- 
tor will tell you that he can 
have ArcoLA installed,andfur- 
nishing hot-water warmth to 
every room in your home, in 
less than a week. 


See him today. And send for the 
finely illustrated book which explains 
how Arco ta pays for itself in the fuel 
it saves. 








AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 








IpveEat Boilers and AMERICAX Radiators for every heating need 
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ADLATORS 


é 104 West 42nd Street, Dept. 25 | Nuterican DEAL 
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